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Art. I.—TuHe Genesis or LANGUAGE. 


Ir the revival of Greek learning in Erasmus’s time has been 
appropriately termed the “ new birth” of the European intel- 
lect, we may signalize,as a hardly less astonishing renaissance, 
the consequences which in our own day have flowed from the 
renewal of intercourse, after a separation of perhaps fifty cen- 
turies, between the oldest and the youngest members of the 
Aryan race. By the English conquest of India our horizon 
of speculation has been vastly and suddenly widened. Our 
ethnologic doctrines have undergone extensive remodelling. 
Our inquiries into the course and conditions of human devel- 
opment have assumed a broader aspect. The myths and fairy- 
tales of Indo-European antiquity, — the weird fancies of pri- 
meval nature-worshippers, previously unintelligible, — are now 
seen to be fraught with marvellous significance. While, with 
regard to the science of language, it will suffice to mention 
that, in the sixty years which have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Schlegel’s Weisheit der Indier, we have traced a 
large proportion of the grammatical forms in the Aryan lan- 
guages back to their primitive significations ; that we are now 
in possession of a method by which, after due inspection, we 
can classify all dialects, spoken or written, living or dead ; that 
we have begun to obtain trustworthy evidence as to the civili- 
zation, the domestic life, and the intellectual habits of our 
ancestors, many ages before the dawn of authentic history ; 
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that we have deciphered the long-forgotten idiom in which the 
mythical Zarathustra proclaimed to his Bactrian countrymen 
the religion of light; and that we can read, through the wedge- 
shaped symbols in which they are engraved, the royal edicts of 
Dareios Hystaspes, containing the same courtly titles which the 
exiled Themistokles may afterwards have used in his daily 
salutations to the Achemenid monarch. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these splendid results are 
not due merely to a series of happy guesses. They have been 
obtained by the patient examination of paradigms and vocabu- 
laries, by the careful analysis of grammatical forms, and the 
study of phonetic changes, conducted for the most part in strict 
accordance with inductive methods. Etymology is no longer, 
as in Voltaire’s day, a science in which consonants go for little 
and vowels for nothing; but it is a science in which every 
change of vowel or consonant must be referred to general, 
albeit empirical, principles of utterance. The time has gone 
by for such linguistic feats as those performed by Blackstone, 
who derives parson from persona,* because the parson imper- 
sonates the church, and Webster, who, without a twinge of 
compunction, derives preach (Lat. predicare) from the He- 
brew barak, “to bless”! In striking contrast to such pro- 
ceedings, we now find scholars like Max Miiller refusing to 
admit the identity of such words as cura and care, corvus and 
crow, dros and whole ; the similarity, which formerly led so 








* A derivation which Worcester cites without the least suspicion of its absurd- 
ity. Parson isa compression of parochianus, “ one belonging to a parish.’’ He who 
secks good etymologic wheat in our popular dictionaries is likely to get sorry chaff 
for his pains. Mr. Crabbe, for instance, tells us that the good old Saxon doze is “a 
variation fromthe Fr. dors, and the Lat. dormio, ‘to sleep,’ which was anciently 
dermio, and comes from the Greek 8€pya, ‘a skin,’ because people lay on skins when 
they slept.” (!!) English Synonymes, s. vy. “ Sleep.” Strange that he should have 
forgotter the Hebrew damam, “to keep silence”; nay, what more apposite than 
dabhar, “ to speak,” for people sometimes talk in their sleep! In a similar mood, 
M. Benci, a sapient Italian critic, has derived giorno (Lat. diurnus) from O. H. G. 
horn, because the Alemans and Franks announced the arrival of day by blowing a 
horn! See Lewis, Romance Languages, p. 220. Most of the ancient etymologies 
were thus obtained from a mere play upon the sound of words. See instances in 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der Alten, III. 113, 184, and elsewhere ; and compare the ; 
derivation of Agamemnon from *Ayaoros émovy in Plato’s Aratylos, XIV., and that 
of @)\urmos from 25 °D piy lapidh = oropa Xaprados, in Philo. See Gesenius, 
Gesch, d. Hebraischen Sprache, § 23 ; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 867 - 869. 
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great a scholar as Buttmann to assert the kinship of such words, 
now constituting the chief obstacle to an admission of their 
common origin. For it has been ascertained that, as a general 
rule, when 4 word begins in Greek or Latin with a tenuis, it 
cannot, in English (unless directly imported from those lan- 
guages), have the same initial letter, but must begin with the 
kindred aspirate. Thus we have xapé-ia = cor-d = heart, cor- 
nu = horn, tres = rpeis = three; tu= thou; and it is therefore 
stated that if cura and corvus are to be discovered in English, 
they must be sought among words beginning with /, not among 
words beginning with ¢ or /, while whole, if it existed in Greek, 
could hardly be anything else than x«odos. It may indeed turn 
out that a too obstinate adherence even to Grimm’s Law may, 
in some cases, be proof of rashness, since it is, at best, an em- 
pirical generalization, which has from time to time encountered 
serious exceptions.* Nevertheless, the mere fact that such 
plausible derivations are so vigorously challenged, and obliged 
to search so narrowly for proofs of genuineness before they can 
be accepted, shows forcibly that in etymology mere guess-work 
is no longer permissible, and that in tracing the pedigree and 
kinship of words, similarity in sound, even when accompanied 
by identity of meaning, is by no means an infallible criterion. 
Words starting from the remotest sources have not seldom been 
ground down into exactly the same shape. If we have never 
heard the French souris, “ mouse,” identified with souris, 
* smile,” it is doubtless because no one has had a pet theory to 





* See Guest’s criticisms in Proceedings of the Philological Society, III. 179, fol’g. 
Many exceptions to Grimm’s Law are only apparent. The Zend thri (English 
three) may appear anomalous when compared with Sanskrit tri. But it follows the 
peculiar rule in Zend that y, r, w, m,n, and the sibilants, roughen a preceding tenuis ; 
as ughra for Sanskrit ugra ; pathni for Sanskrit patni. See Spiegel, Althaktrische 
Grammatik, p. 71. Buttmann’s identification of whole and d\os must be given up, 
no doubt; but I cannot agree with Miiller as to corvus and cura. In the older 
Roman orthography, ¢ is used to represent the medial sound of g, and q is the only 
tenuis guttural; so that corvus and cura, being pronounced gorrus and gura, are 
brought into strict conformity with the law which they have been sapposed to 
violate. Ever in later times we find continual confusion between Caius and Gaius, 
Cneus and Gneus. Compare Donaldson, Varronianus, p. 292. 

t “ Armenian hayr is the same as Lat. pater, not because, as a general principle, 
p is changeable into h, but because it can be proved by facts to be so in Armenian, 
where pes (foot) is het ; pancha (five) is hing ; wip (fire) is hour.” Miller, in Bun- 
sen’s Outlines, I. 327. 
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support by so doing;* yet the one comes from sorez, the other 
from subridere. The word page, meaning the side of a leaf of 
paper, is from Lat. pagina; but the word page, meaning a 
youthful domestic servant, is from Gr. wa:diov, “a child” or 
“lad.” So the Fr. feu, “fire,” is a compression of Lat. 
focus ; but the word feu, used in alluding to persons lately de- 
ceased, was formerly written feu/x, which shows its original 
-shape to have been Lat. feliz, as the Greeks used 6 paxapirns in 
speaking of the dead. So the Gr. ids, “ arrow,’’ has nothing 
to do with iss, “ poison”; for the one is represented in San- 
skrit by ishu, the other by visha, Lat. virus. In all such cases 
we have, as Cobbett said, “ the same combination of letters, but 
not the same word.” On the other hand, words growing from 
the same primeval root have been modified by the acquired and 
inherited phonetic peculiarities of the various races who have 
used them, until all traces of their original identity have dis- 
appeared. The identity of such words as fear and larme, pen 
and feather, has been too often illustrated to require demon- 
stration here. A hardly less striking instance, though the 
identity is not quite so complete, is furnished by the words 
wanton and uneducated. In the first place, the prefixes wan 
and un are the same, our old words wanluck, wanthrift, 
wantrust, being simply unluck, unthrift, untrust ; as may be 
seen by comparing the Dutch wangeschikt and wanorde with 
Germ. ungeschickt and unordnung. In the Scandinavian 
tongues this prefix appears as van, as in the Danish vanskab- 
ning, “a monster,” vanartig, “ depraved.” | The second root, 
ton, brings us at once to Dutch towen, Germ. gezogen, from 
ziehen = Eng. tow = Lat. duc-o = Skr. duh, which forms 
the essential element of the word uneducated. Even in cases 
where fliversity of sound is attended with apparent incompati- 
bility in meaning, the original identity is often clearly trace- 
able. There is nothing in the condition of slaves to sug- 


* Some writers have actually attempted to connect Jouer, “to hire,” with Jouer, 
“to praise,” because you praise lodgings when you let them! The one is from 
locare, the other from laudare. See Miiller, Science of Language, II. 306. 

t See Key’s interesting paper on Alpha privative, in his Philological Essays, p. 
146. This destroys Archbishop Trench’s derivation of wanhope from “ waned 
hope.” ‘The prefix is the same as in the words above cited, where there is no 
reference to “waning.” 
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gest or justify an association with the Greek word for 
“glory.” Yet slave (Russian s/ava, Irish cliv) is not simply 
allied to «ros (originally «A¢Fros), but it is absolutely the 
same word, as pronounced by the vocal organs respectively of 
a Greek and a Russian. It appears in the self-imposed title 
of the Sclavonic, or “ glorious,” races, and owes its present 
degradation to the extraordinary number of prisoners of war 
which, in the Middle Ages, these nations furnished to the 
Franks.* 

These examples show how materially the progress of lin- 
guistic science during the present century has affected the 
solution of .such problems as the one with whith we now 
purpose to deal, concerning the genesis of language. It was 
easy for writers like Herder and Condillac, Monboddo and 
Stewart, to weave gossamer theories of the origin of human 
speech, so long as their reasonings were not controlled by 
unyielding facts. But as soon as Bopp, in 1816, had shown 
that inductive philology, like other sciences, can be success- 
fully dealt with only by adhering to fixed methods, it began 
to be felt, if not consciously perceived, that inquiries into the 
origin of language must be postponed until a more thorough 
knowledge of the laws of its present structure should have 
been obtained. So vast is the field of linguistic phenomena, 
so numerous and delicate the processes required for its suc- 
cessful exploration, that during many years the efforts of 
scholars have been almost exclusively devoted to the estab- 
lishment of subsidiary inductions, while that which in the last 
century was considered the grand problem of the linguist has 
been quite neglected, or even treated with disdain. Miiller 
tells us that “the Société de Linguistique lately founded at 
Paris, and including the names of the most distinguished 
scholars of France, declares in one of the first paragraphs of 
its statutes that it will receive no communication concerning 
the origin of language.” This spirit of caution has undoubt- 
edly been of decided advantage to the progress of the science, 





* See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, VII. 104 (Paris ed.). The name Welsh seems 
at one time to have run risk of sharing a similar fate. In an Anglo-Saxon treaty 
of the tenth century, wealh, “ Welshman,” is used in the general sense of “ slave.” 
See Freeman, Norman Conquest, Vol. I. p. 306, note. 
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and has spared us the infliction of many volumes teeming with 
crude etymologies and cruder philosophy. But the time has 
now come when it is not only possible but desirable for us to 
proceed more boldly. The inductions of philology are now 
broad and firm enough to sustain a goodly edifice of linguistic 
philosophy. The question of origin, in language as in other 
subjects, is one which presses for solution; and it is one in 
which analytic inquiries into the structure of words will be 
found to offer powerful assistance. 

It is proposed, therefore, in the present essay, to sketch the 
primitive shape and structure of human speech, and to ex- 
amine, so fir as our scientific resources will permit, the further 
question as to how these primitive elements originated. The 
former inquiry must necessarily precede the latter. For to 
endeavor, from a mere contemplation of existing dialects, to 
point out the origin of language, would be as absurd and hope- 
less a task as to seek the laws of primeval nebular condensa- 
tion by a simple scrutiny of our solar system in all its pres- 
ent complexity. 


‘. 

At the outset, the old hypothesis of a single primitive lan- 
guage, from which all existing forms of speech have been 
derived, may be set aside without ceremony, as being not only 
unsupported, but even discountenanced by all the evidence 
which philology can bring to bear upon the subject. 

Od yap mavrev hev duds Opdos ov8? ta yipus, 

GAA yA@oo" euépexto, moAvKANTa 8 Evav dvdpes.* 
Not only is it impossible to imagine a single dialect from which 
the Aryan and Semitic families, the Chinese, and the innumer- 
able languages of Central Asia, South Africa, Polynesia and 
America, could alike have sprung, but the whole course of 
philologic research down to the present time points to the 
conclusion that originally there were as many forms of speech 
as there were tribes or families of men. The primitive state of 








* Tliad, 1V. 437. “Eine so zu sagen materielle Abstammung aller Sprachen 
von einer einzigen Ursprache konnen wir als unméglich voraussetzen.”” Schleicher, 
Die Darwinsche Theorie, p. 21, Compare Biichner, Science et Nature, I. 194; 
Whitney, Study of Language, pp. 383, 394; Renan, Lanques Sémitiques, I. 101, 102; 
F. Schlegel, Bibliotheque Indienne, I. 281; Weisheit der Indier, Th. I. Kap. iv. 
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things must have resembled that which we now find among the 
brute-like black races of the Indian Archipelago, where each 
little group of men and women has its own vocabulary, unin- 
telligible to all its neighbors, and where even in a single 
family the language changes so rapidly that grandparents can- 
not understand their grandchildren. It. is becoming generally 
recognized by philologists that a definite and stable language 
cannot arise until there has been a concentration of men into 
large tribes or states. The notion of a single primitive dialect 
was well suited to the hypothesis that the human race is de- 
scended from a single pair of ancestors, who were originated 
in some other way than by the ordinary process of birth. But 
in view of the flood of light which has been thrown upon 
the origin of mankind by the researches of Darwin, Lyell, and 
Huxley, such a conception is no longer tenable. Speculations 
like those of Donaldson (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 35) as to the 
course taken bythe families of mankind in descending from 
the mountains of Armenia, a few thousand years ago, can 
now serve only to amuse us. The origin of the human race 
has been taken quite out of the hands of the philologist, and 
set back thousands of centuries, into the later tertiary epoch, 
when tigers, primeval elephants, and gigantic reindeer roamed 
at large over Western Europe. We are thus confronted by 
the conception of a vast, apparently almost limitless past, dur- 
ing which men struggled for existence with stronger but less 
cunning brutes, and during which there could have been neither 
political concentration nor organized tradition, and therefore 
no individualized language.* 

This conception explains the signal failure of all the at- 
tempts which have hitherto been made to construct a universal 
genetic classification of languages. Of the Semitic, Aryan, and 
Dravidian dialects, possibly also of the Altaic or northern divis- 
ion of what Max Miiller calls the Turanian family of tongues, 
we can respectively affirm that they must have started from a 


* See, in this connection, the profound and striking remarks of the Platonic Pro- 
tagoras, and, in particular, the following: é{yrovw 3) abpoifer Oa Kai cwferOas 
xricovres modes’ Gr’ ody dbpovabeiev, ndixovvy GAAnAous, Gre oix ExovTes Thy 
mrourixny Téexynv’ Gore madrw oxedavvipevor SiePOeipovro. Plato, Protag. 322. 
Compare Republic, I. 351, C. 
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single primitive Semitic, Aryan, Dravidian, or Altaic language. 
It has become a trite remark that, if all Roman history were 
lost in the night of oblivion, we should still be certain that there 
was once a time when French, Italian, and Spanish were but 
one and the same language. So, in spite of the absence of 
historic records, we know with absolute certainty that English 
and Russian, Greek and Sanskrit, were once but one definitely- 
formed language; and we can even determine with consider- 
able confidence what the forms of that language were.* But 
when we come to the continent of America, we find that 
among its vast hordes of languages no such genetic solidarity 
can be established. Iroquois and Algonquin, Totonac and 
Maya, do not present such signs of cousinship as Teutonic and 
Iranian, Syriac and Ethiopic, Telugu and Canarese. We can 
therefore, indeed, make an American group, the members of 
which are characterized by morphological resemblances, but we 
cannot make an American family, as we make an Aryan or 
Semitic family. We cannot point to a single individualized 
mother-tongue from which the twelve hundred and sixty-four 
American dialects enumerated by Adelung might have started. 
This is because there has been no great political concentration, 
resulting in a wide-spread organization of linguistic traditions, 
among the American aborigines. Their hundreds of dialects 
have gone on from the beginning, unstable and fluctuating, 
never attaining such an organic shape as the mother-Aryan or 
mother-Semitic. The principle of genetic classification, there- 
fore, which Bunsen and others have attempted to apply univer- 
sally, has in reality but a narrow range of applicability, being 
available only in the case of languages which have been spoken 
by concentrated tribes or nations. 

The foregoing remarks will prevent the suspicion, which 





* This restoration of an extinct language—as Cuvier or Owen would recon- 
struct some fragmentary fossil from indications furnished by a few scattered bones 
and teeth—is now rapidly going on. We have already a lexicon of the Aryan 
mother-tongue. Fick, Wérterbuch der indo-germanischen Grundsprache in ihrem 
Bestande vor der Vilkertrennung, Gottingen, 1868, 8vo, pp. 246. It is said that the 
great philologist Schleicher (whose recent untimely death every scholar must de- 
plore) even meditated composing a tale in this long-lost dialect. See also the 
Memoir by G. Curtius, Zur Chronologie der indo-germanischen Sprachforschung, Leip- 
Sic, 1867, 4to, pp. 77. 
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might otherwise arise in the course of the inquiry, that we are 
striving to reach that El Dorado of linguistic research, — the 
proof of a common origin of the materials of all languages. 
We do not believe in any such common origin. But with 
regard to the grammatical formation of language, with regard 
to its morphological structure, the case is wholly different ; 
and we are now about to enter upon a long and somewhat 
intricate course of argument, to prove that all languages must 
have been originally formed upon one and the same ascer- 
tainable type.* 

Whoever begins to study French, after a previous acquaint- 
ance with Latin, will find that he can speedily, without the 
help of a dictionary, detect the meaning of many words, not 
from their identity with the corresponding terms in Latin, but 
from the fact that they are nearly all abbreviated or contracted 
with extreme uniformity of method. Thus the meanings of 
mois and église are at once apparent from the directness with 
which they suggest the Latin mensis and ecclesia; and simi- 
larly we have such words as mater, magister, dicere, duodecim, 
redemplio, spiritus, and salvere, becoming in French, mére, 
maitre, dire, douze, rangon, esprit, and sauver. We also find 
the Latin consonants vocalized, and particularly we are called 
upon to note the frequent change of a/ into aw, as in chaux from 
Lat. calx, and au from ad illum, Span. al. As Trench quaintly 
expresses it, “* The French devours letters and syllables.” But 
the same is true of Spanish, where dofia, mas, and creer have 
come from domina, magis, and credere; and of Italian, where 
oggi, vegliare, and verno are the modern representatives of 
hodie, vigilare, and hibernus. In similar wise the Anglo-Saxon 
hate, hlaford and Eoforwic have become hawk, lord, and 
York; and we have candela = candle, kyriake = church, 
diaconus = dean, regula = rule, uncia = inch, sacristanus = 
sacristain = sexton. The same general phenomena of con- 
traction are to be seen in the Pali, Prakrit, and Kawi, as 
compared with Sanskrit.t In the rabbinical Hebrew of the 


* “Wir setzen desswegen eine unziihlbare Meng xe von Ursprachen voraus, aber 
fiir alle statuiren wir eine und dieselbe Form.” Schleicher, Die Darwinsche Theorie, 
p. 23. . 

+ Burnouf et Lassen, Essai sur le Pali, pp. 140, 187 ; Lassen, Institutiones Lingues 
Pracritice, p. 59, fol’g. 
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Mishna, as compared with classical Hebrew, and in the Gali- 
lzan and Mendaite dialects, as compared with the old Ara- 
mean, the same tendency to the vocalization of consonants 
and compression of syllables has been noticed. In the Samar- 
itan and Chaldee there is a vocalization of the gutturals, as in 
the English words plough, night, and daughter. And in the 
Mahri of Southern Arabia we find the regular change of / into 
wu, as in French, besides which so many letters and syllables 
have been devoured that the Semitic character of the language 
is at first sight hardly apparent. Similar results are obtained 
from the comparison of Amharic with old Ethiopic, and of the 
colloquial Arabic of the Bedouins with the classical idiom of 
the Koran, while the Syriac has obliterated its roots to an 
extent hardly paralleled even by the French. Vocalization 
and contraction, therefore, — processes which tend to facilitate 
the enunciation of words,* — may be regarded as a distinguish- 
ing feature of linguistic development. These co-operating pro- 
cesses have been minutely described by Miiller, and are re- 
garded by him as symptoms of “ phonetic decay,” “ relaxation 
of muscular energy,” “laziness,” ‘ effeminacy,” and “ lin- 
guistic disease.” — I am unable to see any good reason why 
terms implying censure should be used to describe such a pro- 
cess, unless it be the principle, too thoughtlessly assumed by 
many philologists, that in the history of language everything 
old is right and everything new is wrong. There are, doubtless, 
certain cases in which “ phonetic decay” impairs the perfec- 
tion of a language ; as for instance when it produces such ill- 
distinguished forms as pair and pear; thyme and lime ; rite, 
wright, right, and write; Fr. ver, verre, vert, and vers; 
sang, cent, sans, sent, s’en. The evolution of language being, 
as we have elsewhere shown,} a change from indefinite homo- 
geneity to definite heterogeneity, it follows that the most 


* “ Alle Veriinderung der Laute, die im Verlaufe des sprachlichen Lebens eintritt, 
ist zuniichst und unmittelbar Folge des Strebens, unseren Sprachorganen die Sache 
leicht zu machen. Bequemlichkeit der Aussprache, Ersparung an Muskelthitigkeit 
ist das hier wirkende Agens.” Schleicher, Die Deutsche Sprache, p. 49. 

t Miiller, Science of Language, Ih 199, 212, and elsewhere. 


t In a paper on “ The Evolution of Language,” in the North American Review, 
October, 1863. I am pleased at finding similar views as to the usefulness of “ pho- 
netie decay” in Professor Whitney’s Study of Language, p. 74. 
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highly differentiated dialect, in which distinct words can 
always be furnished for distinct ideas, is the most perfect 
as an instrument of thought. When therefore a letter exer- 
cises a differential function, or serves to distinguish one word 
from another, its elision constitutes a retrograde step toward 
homogeneity. If the process which has converted /audare and 
locare alike into louver were to go on unchecked, our modern 
languages would in a few centuries become somewhat like 
those Indo-Chinese dialects in which the same combination of 
vowels and consonants is obliged to serve for twenty or thirty 
quite different ideas.* But when a letter no longer exercises 
a differential function, its elision constitutes in anost cases a 
step in advance. For one instance in which so-called “ pho- 
netic decay” interferes with the proper differentiation of lan- 
guage, there are many in which it assists it, as the following 
table will show: — 
From Lat. captivus, the French has chétif, and captif, 

separare, sevrer, separer, 

sollicitare, soucier, _ solliciter, 

disjejunare, diner, déjeuner, 

paganus, payen, paysan, 

strictus, étrott, strict, 

homo: on, homme, 

ministerium, métier, ministere. 


It is to “ phonetic decay” that we owe in English such par- 
allel forms as blaspheme and blame ; regal and royal; cadence 
and chance ;} persecute and pursue; redemption and ransom ; 
esteem and aim; diary, diurnal, journal and journey. It is 
‘phonetic decay,” moreover, which has made most of our 
familiar words short enough to be conveniently pronounced. 





* So, when a word discharges a differential function, it is an injury to the pre- 
cision of language to assimilate its meaning to that of another word. Synonymi- 
zation is a symptom of linguistic degeneracy. Pretentious blunderers, for whom 
the legitimate resources of our incomparable English language would seem to be 
insufficient, who use transpire in the sense of happen, alone in the sense of only, 
potential in the sense of powerful, and predicate in the sense of predict, are inflicting 
great damage upon the clear expression of thought. The reader will find some 
judicious remarks upon this subject in Mill’s System of Logie (4th ed.), Vol. II. 
p- 233. 

t In Craik’s English of Shakespeare, p. 179, chance is absurdly derived from 
casus, strengthened by n. 
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It was certainly no advantage to the speakers of Sanskrit to be 
obliged to say yushmabhyam for “to you”; the Provencal 
deserenan is infinitely preferable to its clumsy parent, “ de 
ipsa hora in antea”’; and the French dorénavant is better than 
“de horain ab ante.” Nor is it easy to admit that our modern 
mouths have degenerated because they are no longer able to 
enunciate such frightful gutturals as the digamma, with its 
labial and sibilant admixtures, or the Welsh //, or the Arabic 
ghain, which we will not attempt to describe. In short, that 
economy of nervous energy which has been shown by Spencer 
to be one of the chief desiderata of style is paralleled by the 
economy of nerve-force aimed at in the gradual concentration 
of the elements of words. Such economy can with no more 
propriety be termed “laziness” than buying in the cheapest 
market can be called “ stinginess.”’ I shall, therefore, through- 
out the present discussion, substitute for “ phonetic decay ”’ the 
term “ integration,” which, without implying either praise or 
disapproval, accurately describes the process by which the con- 
stituent elements of a word tend to become more and more 
intimately united.* 

Questions of terminology become important when they are 
liable to influence our opinions; and the importance of the 
present question is made manifest when we find Miiller, who 
knows better, declaring that, “‘on the whole, the history of 
all the Aryan languages is nothing but a gradual process of 
decay!” + We shall presently show good reasons for believ- 
ing that the history of the Aryan languages, and indeed of all 
others, is the history of a gradual process of integration, and 
that in this apparently insignificant phenomenon of syllabic 
contraction, we have the key which can be made to unlock 
some of the deepest secrets of language. 

For we are now to show that all the inflectional modifica- 


* Inscances of real corruption, or disintegration, are to be seen in the following 
English words adopted into Kafir: baptize becomes bapitizesha; gold = igolide ; 
camel == inkamela ; priest = umperisite ; apostle == umposile ; sugar = isugile. Apple- 
yard, Kafir Grammar, p. 89. So, in Arabic, Plato becomes Jflatun. The Sanskrit 
Krishna becomes, in Tamil, Kiruttinan ; and, in Chinese, Christ is disintegrated into 
Ki-li-sse-tu. Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatik, p. 22; Caldwell, Drayidian Gram- 
mar, p. 138. Compare the Basque arrapostua from Lat. responsum. 

t Science of Language, I. 234, 283; but compare II. 261. 
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tions of the Aryan languages, expressive of the inost delicate 
distinctions of thought, were produced by integration. The 
contraction of Lat. avicellus into Ital. uccello and Fr. oiseau, is 
but the continuation of the process which primevally integrated 
the crude elements avi-c-ulu-s into a single definite word. The 
change of sufferre into souffrir is but the completion of the pro- 
cess by which sub and ferre originally coalesced. It is not true 
that the inflectional languages have “ passed their period of 
growth,” and “entered into the stage of phonetic decay.” 
(Miiller, II. 33.) It is the same process of integration or dif- 
ferential contraction which first builds up a synthetic language, 
and then pulls it down to form various analytic dialects, just as 
it is the same eternal washing of the sea which now builds up a 
continent out of agglutinated sediment, and then wears it down 
again, that from the débris thereof new and more fertile land 
may be constructed. The first great achievement of modern 
philology was the discovery that all our inflectional syllables 
and dependent words were once separate and independent. 
The so-called root am of amabit was once, as we shall presently 
see, a word used by itself, the connecting vowel a was a second 
independent word, the tense-sign bi was made up of a third and 
a fourth, and the personal ending ¢ was a fifth. Where there 
is now but one word, there was originally a phrase consisting 
of five words; and the process which has made amabit out of 
am, aya, fu, ya, and ta, is in no respect different from that 
which has made the Fr. encore out of the Lat. hanc horam, 
which has changed the ferocious par-la-mort-de-Dieu into the 
innocent morbleu, and ground down the pentasyllabic mea 
domtna into the terminal letter of Yes’m. 

The method by which integration operates in building up 
inflected words needs but a brief description. Of many words 
coming after one another in the same sentence, some are used 
less on their own account than to add precision to those which 
they precede or follow. After the word house the primitive 
employer of language finds it better to add the word interior, 
signifying that what he is talking about goes on inside of the 
house, than to indicate the same circumstance by a shrug or 
gesture. Thus house-interior is his rude contrivance for a 
locative case. But interior may be used also with other words, 
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with boat, or tankard, or head, until its independent signifi- 
cance grows dim in consciousness, and it is no longer felt to 
have any other than a modifying or determinative effect. In 
the ancient Chinese, wo-/i meant “ house-interior,” and the 
power of /i was as distinctly felt as that of wo ; but in modern 
Chinese, /i has ceased to be used alone. It has become what 
the Chinese grammarians call an “ empty word”; it no longer 
means anything by itself, but, taken in connection with wo, it 
gives to the compound the signification “‘ at home.” In Chi- 
nese the integrating process has never gone farther than this. 
But in most languages the added word, which is mo longer felt 
to be independently significant, becomes clipped and mutilated 
in pronunciation, and is at last blended indistinguishably with 
the word which it serves to limit. In the Aryan languages this 
process may be observed in all stages of completeness. In 
early Aryan literature the phenomena of tmesis, usually shown 
in the separation of the preposition from the verb, are instances 
of imperfect integration. Thus, in the Veda, we have sam 
agnim indhate narah, ** men kindle fire,” where samindh means 
‘“‘ kindle” ; and in the Homeric poems we are continually meet- 
ing such expressions as zepi tevye’ Erovow (Il. XV. 555), dia 
§ &vrepa yarxos nua’ (Il. XIII. 507), where the verbs are zrepi- 
exw and &advoow.* That these are really instances of imper- 
fect union of the elements of words is shown by the famous 
* cere comminuit brum” of Ennius,f and by parallel examples 
from the Romanic languages. Sir G. C. Lewis has shown that 
the adverbial suffix ment was originally the ablative of the Lat- 
in mens; as we find in Ovid “ insistam forti mente,’ and in 
Apuleius “ jucunda mente respondit.” In the Provencal “e 
suau e causidament,” and in the Spanish “ clara y concisa- 
mente,” the word has become a mere suffix, but is still liable 
to tmesis. But in Ital. largamente, altamente, Fr. large- 
ment, hautement, the suffix is thoroughly fused with its govern- 
ing root, and its separate power is lost.t| So the Greek aug- 
ment has utterly lost its independent life, but in the oldest 








* For the curious expression, émi 8’ dois éapOn, Iliad, XIII. 543, see Buttmann, 
Leriloqus (ed. Fishlake), p. 242. 

t Cf. “ Septem subjecta trion.” Virg., Georg. IIL 381. 

t Compare maintenant, from manu + tenente, with the Eng. “ off-hand,” Germ. 
“aus der Hand.” Lewis, op. cit. 210. 
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Sanskrit it is sometimes separated from the verb by tmesis. 
In Welsh it is usually separate, but sometimes united with the 
verb. Finally, in Irish, which in this, as in other instances, 
betrays its immense antiquity, the augment is not only regu- 
larly separated, but it takes various forms, as at, ad, do, ro, 
ete., which are all equivalent in meaning to the Welsh and 
Sanskrit a, Greek ¢, and can be used for many other purposes 
besides that of adding definiteness to tense-forms. 

It is owing to the fortunate circumstance that the Aryan 
languages have arrived at such different stages of integration, 
that we are so often able to discover the original significations 
of their now lifeless forms. That which in one language has 
become a mere suffix, is in a sister-dialect frequently preserved 
as an independent word. ‘“ An Englishman sees no distinct 
meaning in the final syllables of man-hood, priest-kood, widow- 
hood, or of the Germ. frei-heit, schén-heit, weis-heit. But a 
Bavarian, accustomed to talk of the ‘ gute’ or ‘ schlechte hait’ 
of things, can tell him at once that the termination in both lan- 
guages denotes ‘ quality,’ ‘ state,’ ‘ condition.’””* So it is not 
at first sight obvious that éwently is compounded of éwo and 
ten ; but when we refer to the Gothic tvai ligjus, the ancestral 
form of twenty, the principle of composition becomes at once 
manifest. The Lat. viginti and Skr. vinsati, which can 
readily be analyzed into duo +- decem = dvi + dagan, afford 
further illustration ; and the Chinese ew/-shi, “ twenty,’ which 
is simply made up of eul, “two,’ and shi “ten,” com- 
pletes the proof. The Semitic languages proceed upon a dif- 
ferent, but very similar, principle. The Hebrew sheloshim, 
“ thirty,” arbaghim, “ forty,” etc., are the plurals of sheloshah, 
“three,” arbaghah, “four”; while, since shenayim, “ two,” 
being already a dual, can be used no longer in such a forma- 
tion,t “ twenty’ is expressed by ghesrim, the plural of gha- 
sarah, “ ten.” 


* Garnett, Philological Essays, p. 107. 

t Gesenius, Heb. Gram. p. 180. “ Numeri denarii exprimuntur plarali Nu- 
merorum simplicium sine ullo generis discrimine, ita tamen, ut Pluralis Numeri 
ghesr adhibeatur in Plurali ad denarium viginti designandum, cum hie Numerus 
a terayim formari non posset, et Numerus centenarius proprio jam gauderet nomine.” 
Uhlemann, /nst. Lingue Samaritane, p. 134. Cf. Ewald, Gramm. Arab. I. 231, Mr. 
Beames mentions languages which denote “ twenty ” by “ four-five ” (Indian Philol- 
ogy, p. 70), and compares therewith such French expressions as quatre-vingt-diz-neu/. 
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The analysis of twenty is easy, and has been sufficiently 
illustrated, so far as the Aryan formation is concerned, in 
Miiller’s Lectures. The structure of the English eleven and 
twelve more strikingly illustrates the integrating process. It 
is commonly supposed that these words form an exception to 
the ordinary Aryan rule in counting, since, while the Greek 
says évdexa, dwdexa, and the Latin undecim, duodecim, the Eng- 
lish does not say oneteen and twoteen, but substitutes anoma- 
lous forms. Webster, with his usual infelicity, explains eleven 
as “ one-left (after ten),’’ and twelve as “ two-left.” * Sir G. 
C. Lewis contents himself with merely stating the apparent 
anomaly. He tells us (Rom. Lang., p. 164) that, while in the 
Romance languages undici and dodici, once and doce, onze and 
douze, are compounded of one and two with ten, on the other 
hand, in the Teutonic languages, eleven and twelve, e/f and 
zwélf, are derivatives of one and two, and the word ten does 
not enter into them. Now a comparison of the cognate forms 
will show that this view is wholly incorrect, and that the word 
ten, though in a strangely altered shape, exists in eleven and 
twelve as much as in undici and dodici. In Anglo-Saxon these 
words appear as endlufon and twelf; in Gothic, as ain-/if and 
twa-lif, in which the first syllables are the Gothic words for one 
and éwo. What then is the final syllable if? It is a modifi- 
cation of the word /iba, meaning “ ten,” which appears also in 
Lithuanian as /ika ; the change from the labial to the guttural 
being just like the change from Lat. /upus to Gr. AvKos. In 
Lithuanian they say dwylika for “ twelve,” trylika for “ thir- 
teen,” and so on, using throughout the same root which we 
use only in these two apparently exceptional cases. Finally, 
he who recollects how often an initial d interchanges with / in 
the mouths of those who speak carelessly, and who bears in 
mind the Latin dingua and lingua, dagrima and lacruma,f will 
find no difficulty in connecting the Lithuanian /ika with decem 
and Sé«a; a conclusion which is strikingly confirmed by the 





* Compare Rabbi Jona’s explanation of the equally puzzling ivy ‘py y as 
“close upon twelve.” i e? 

t Compare also Fr. guirlande, Ital. ghirlanda, from Goth. gairdan ; Span. dejar 
with the identical Fr. /aisser ; and the name ’Odvacevs = Ulysses. It is said that 
calamitas was by Pompeius written kadamitas. (Key, 187.) 
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Pushtu Jas, “ ten,” compared with the Persian dah, Ossetic 
das, Armenian dasn. The Lat. decem, Skr. dagan, are 
notoriously identical with Goth. taihun, Germ. zehn, Eng. 
ten; so that eleven and twelve are not exceptions to our other- 
wise universal rule in naming numbers, save in so far as they 
are built up out of a somewhat unusual form of the word ten. It 
is interesting to notice that the Hindustani has similarly obliter- 
ated its roots in these two instances ; making igareh, “ eleven,” 
and bareh, “ twelve,” from the Skr. ekadaga and dvadaga. 
And it is no less interesting to observe that even in barbarous 
dialects, which do not carry their simple numeration so far as 
ten, the compound numerals are constructed on the same general 
principle. Thus in Mikir, where the simple numerals run up 
to six, “seven” is thorok +- ichi = “ six-one,” ete.; and in 
Kambojan, where they count up to five, “ six” is pram +- moe 
= “ five-one.” 

The fact that ¢welve is merely an integrated form of dvada- 
gan is not more surprising than the fact that the ch in which 
and such was originally a verb meaning “ to look.” This verb 
appears in Sanskrit as drig (also driksha, 3épx-opar, Spaxwv, 
Sopxas), and even in that language has already made itself 
useful as a termination denoting “ resemblance,” as in kidri¢, 
“like what,” tadric, “ like that.’ In other languages the in- 
itial d appears as /; and accordingly in Greek we find 2-A/c-os, 
“how great,” rn-ALk-os, “so great”; Lat. qua-li-s, “like 
what,” ta-li-s, “‘ like that”; Goth. Ave-leik-s, sva-leik-s; A,S8. 
hwy-lc, swy-le; Germ. we-lch, so-lch; Eng. whi-ch, su-ch; 
Scotch quhi-lc. The same verb appears in the endings of A. 
S. leof-lic, Eng. love-ly, and similar words.* 

We are now prepared to enter upon a detailed examination 
of some forms of the Aryan verb, in which the general prin- 
ciples of linguistic structure are most strikingly exemplified. 
Those who make much of the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic languages might quote, in illustration of their posi- 
tion, the phrase, “ he is loved,” which the Latin renders in one 
word, amatur, and the German in three, er wird geliebt. We 
shall proceed to show that amatur is in reality an amalgamation 


* Clark, Comparative Grammar, p. 178. 
VOL. CIX. — NO. 225. 21 
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of four distinct words, and that, although employed in classic 
Latin as a true passive, it was originally a middle or reflexive, 
compounded upon the very same principle as the Germ. liebt 
sich. To this end it must first be shown that a reflexive can 
become a true passive; and here we shall be assisted by an 
interesting quotation from Mr. Marsh : — , 

“The Icelandic has a reflective form of the verb, used also as a pas- 
sive, the characteristic of which is the consonantal ending s¢ or z: thus 
the active infinitive at halla, ‘to call,’ makes the reflective hallast or 
kallaz. This was anciently written se or sk instead of s¢, and there is 
no doubt that it was originally simply a contraction of the reflective 
pronoun stk, corresponding to our se/f, or more exactly to the French 
reflective se, so that at kallast was equivalent to ‘to call one’s self, or 
the Fr. s'appeler. The form in question was at first purely reflec- 
tive. It gradually assumed a passive force, and there are a few instances 
of its employment as such by classic writers in the best ages of that 
literature. In modern Danish and Swedish it is a true passive.” — 
English Language, Vol. 1. p. 337. 

In the Sclavonic languages the process may be traced in 
various stages of completeness. In Old Bulgarian we have 
chtu, * lego,” +- sya, the reflexive, making chlusya, “ legor.”’ 
In Bohemian the reflexive se is written separately from the 
verb, and may stand either before or after it. The Lithuanian 
affords a transitional variety, exhibiting the reflexive united 
and partially integrated with the verb, but not so much altered 
as in the less primitive forms of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 
Thus, from wadina is made the reflexive-passive wadinas, “ he 
is named.” The same principle is at work in the Provencal 
“‘ ezo que se conten en aquesta leiczon,” or “ that which is con- 
tained in that lesson,” and in the Wallachian io me laudu, “ lam 
praised.” * And finally the reflexive prefix din in the Hebrew 
‘‘ Niphal ” and the Arabic seventh conjugation serves to form 
a passive. We must therefore conclude that the Latin amatur 
was formerly amatu-se, like the kindred Bohemian amat-se. 

* Certain analogous idiomatic forms still exist in Italian: “Questa plaza si 
chiama ‘Plaza di Firenze,” “ This square (place) is called ‘Florence Square 
(Place)’” ; in French : “ L’huile minérale se trouve en abondance en Pennsylvanie,” 
“ Mineral oil is found in abundance in Pennsylvania’’; and even sporadically in 
German: “ Wasserstoffhyperoxyd zersetzt sich an der Luft,” “ Deutoxide of hydro- 
gen is decomposed in the air.” “ Der Stahl farbt sich in der Hitze,” “ Steel is col- 
ored by heat.” Spanish and Portuguese show traces of ‘similar constructions. 
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The change of s into r, as in Jabos = labor, honos = honor, is 
almost too well known to require mention.* 

So much for the final letter of amatur. The tu preceding it 
is nothing more nor less than the third personal pronown a, of 
which relies are seen in Germ. /ieb-t, and in the ¢h or s in Eng. 
loveth, loves. So that we have the formula ama + tu + r= 
lieb +- t + sich = love + s+ self. And similarly it might 
be proved that the Gr. didrezrac was formerly ¢iAre/racx, and 
‘ that the Skr. kamayate was once kamayatasi. 

It is thus proved that there are at least three distinct words 
integrated in ama-tu-r. Further inquiry will show that there 
is a fourth, namely, the final vowel a of the stem am-a, which 
the old grammarians thought they had sufficiently explained 
when they had christened it ‘ the connecting vowel.” That it 
was originally something more than a mere connecting vowel 
will appear from the Sanskrit form in the following table : — 

pr-ei-rat am-ii-tu-r kam-aya-te 

prr-e€-ta-oe am-itii-ta-se kam-aya-ta-si 

gud-aya-ra-o1 ' am-aya-ta-se kam-aya-ta-si 
This word aya appears in Zend as aye. In Lithuanian it is 
best preserved in the third conjugation as eyo; while in the 
second conjugation it has become a. In Latin it is variously 
contracted, in verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 
into a,e, andi. In Prakrit it has become e. The universality 
of its presence shows that it fulfils an important function ; but 
its primitive signification cannot be detected at a glance. Mr. 
Clark (Comp. Gram., p. 232) discusses and rejects the only 
hypothesis which seems to occur to him, namely, that it is a 
tense-sign. The mere fact that it occurs in all the tenses alike 
is fatal to such a supposition. We shall find that the true ex- 
planation is more difficult and will take us far down into the 
primitive formation of language. 

Sir Graves Haughton (Bengali Gram., pp. 68, 95) has satis- 
factorily explained the similarly inserted ya of Sanskrit passives 
as being simply the auxiliary verb ya, “ to go.” Both in Ben- 
gali and in Hindustani the passive is regularly formed by such 

* This interpretation of the r in amatur rests chiefly upon the authority of Bopp 
( Vergl. Gramm. II. 688), and Pott (tym. Forsch. I. 133). It is vigorously but in- 
effectively combated by Donaldson, who of course does not let slip the opportunity 
of reviling Professor Key for giving his adherence to it. (New Cratylus, p. 587, fol’g ) 
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an auxiliary, e. g. kara yai, “I go to making” = “I am 
made,” with which we may compare the Lat. “ amatum 
iri.” Now many facts combine to show that aya is also an 
auxiliary, being a very old root with the signification ‘ do,” 
“make,” or * cause.” In Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Gothic, 
it is used in the formation of causatives and denominatives: 
thus, in Skr. kar-aya-mi, “I cause to make”; in Lat. nec- 
a-re, “cause to die,” mon-e-re, “ cause to think,” sop-i-re, 
“cause to sleep”; in Gr. «ad-é-w, “ cause to hear” (xAv-w) ; 
in Goth. drank-ja, “‘ cause to drink,” i. e. “drench.” Even 
“in the English word drench, although no part of the original 
aya is preserved, yet the influence of y is apparent in the 
change of k to ch” (Clark, Comp. Gram., 271). In Welsh and 
Trish, aya, represented by ia and aigh, forms causatives and 
denominatives;* as in Irish beos-aigh-im, identical with 
Skr. bhush-aya-mi, “I adorn”; and it appears in the Irish 
adjectival termination ach, as in beos-ach, “ beautiful.” This 
last circumstance leads us to regard the ya employed in the 
formation of denominative abstracts (cod¢-ia, present-ia), and 
adjectives (div-ya-s, “heavenly,” from div, ovpav-to-s from 
oupavos, patr-iu-s from pater, Mart-iu-s from Mars), as also a 
form of aya. Finally, this ubiquitous word appears in San- 
skrit as a dative-ending, and is used in some feminine nouns to 
form the instrumental case, as in jihvaya, “ with the tongue,” 
from jihva. ¢ 

The inference from all this is that aya had a generally caus- 
ative signification, and was therefore early adopted in the 
mother-Aryan as a means by which to distinguish verbs from 
nouns. Its use in the formation of denominatives alone tells 
the story ; for a denominative is simply a verb formed from a 
noun, and we have now to observe that all verbs are formed 
from nouns or other parts of speech, sometimes merely by affix- 
ing pronouns, sometimes by the additional insertion of a verb- 
making word like this aya. The reader must rid himself of 
the notion, derived from a familiarity with highly developed 
languages, that between the verb and other parts of speech 


* Pictet, Renae Celtiques, pp- 148, 149. 

t It appears also in the Greek infinitive-ending peva, for Skr. manaya, dat. 
sing. of mana; and in the Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon infinitive-ending e for ai. 
See Clark, Comp. Gram., 299, and cf. Donaldson, New Crat., p. 664. 
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there is fixed a deep and impassable gulf. Most languages 
recognize no such wide and permanent distinction. In Chinese 
a noun becomes a verb merely by change of tone. In Mandshu 
the same roots may generally be used as nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
or even as particles. In Hungarian, /ak means * dwelling- 
place”; followed by a pronoun, it becomes a verb, /ak-ih, “ he 
dwells.” In the same language /ep-em may mean either “ my 
covering” or “I cover.” In the whole Tungusic class there is 
no formal distinction between “ my pay” and “I pay.” In 
Turkish, giize/-im may mean “ my handsome one,” or “ I am 
handsome,” according as it is accented.* ‘ There is no way 
of distinguishing between a Coptic finite verb and the corre- 
sponding noun with pronominal affixes, except that the latter 
usually has the article, which is wanting in the former.” (Gar- 
nett, p. 293.) In Tamil, verbal forms may be declined and 
nouns may be conjugated. In Malagassy they conjugate even 
adverbs and prepositions. In Basque and several American 
languages, even conjunctions “ may be conjugated through a 
long array of moods and tenses.” 

Nevertheless, it is convenient to have a distinction in form 
between nouns and verbs; and accordingly, in the mother- 
Aryan, we find that three expedients were adopted to secure 
this desideratum. In the first place, the verb was distinguished 
from the noun by a different set of pronominal endings. Thus, 
in Sanskrit, vak, when followed by case-endings, as vak-as, vak-t, 
etc., means “‘ speech” ; but when followed by a different set of 
affixes, as vak-mi, vak-shi, vak-ti, it means “ I speak,” ete. In 
the second place, a noun became a verb by being reduplicated,t 
as dha-dha-ma, “1 do,” Skr. dadhami, Gr. ti@nyi. The 
third expedient, which was resorted to at a later period, was 
the insertion of certain auxiliary forms, called by the Indian 
grammarians “ vikaranas,” of which our aya is a specimen. 


the still slighter distinction between ddvocéte and ddvocate. 

t After the introduction of new bases, formed by a “vikarana,” the old redupli- 
cated forms were usually made to serve for the perfect tense. Curiously enough, in 
Thibetan we find verbs made by reduplication of the final letter, as nag, “ black,” 
naq-go, “it is black.” Max Miiller suggests that the variable consonant in Semitic 
triliteral roots may have arisen from a similar device. Bunsen, Outlines, I. 306 

08. 
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it might have made the corresponding verb by simply affixing 
the requisite pronoun, in which case voc-t would have been 
quite identical with Skr. vak-ti. Instead of so doing, however, 
it first added the auxiliary aya, making voc-a-t, “ he speaks.” 

That such was the proper function of aya may be clearly 
seen from its use in imperatives. As Garnett well observes, a 
noun may be an imperative, as when the chairman of a turbu- 
lent meeting cries out, Silence! Even particles, as Germ. 
fort! Ital. via! may be similarly used. When the old 
Aryan languages used their nouns in this sense, they generally 
affixed to them the “ vikarana,”’ or verb-maker. The second 
person-ending of the Sanskrit imperatives in verbs of the tenth 
class is simply aya, which still exists in the Gr. rip-a, did-et, 
Lat. am-a, hab-e, Goth. tam-ei, hab-ai. 

But we have seen this useful verb-maker serving also as a da- 
tive-sign for nouns. How are we to reconcile such widely diver- 
gent functions? The task will not seem difficult when we 
recollect that in English, where the loss of ‘inflectional forms 
frequently makes us return to primitive methods, we are con- 
tinually raising nouns into verbs by simply prefixing that prepo- 
sition which we use also as the sign of the dative case. “* Love” 
is a noun, but “to love”’ is a verb; “to me” is a dative, but 
“to dwell” is an infinitive. We are strongly inclined to refer 
this preposition /o, Germ. zu, Lat. ad, Skr. adhi, to the vener- 
able root dha, Skr. dha, Gr. @n, Lat. da, Germ. thu, Eng. 
do.* At all events, the kinship between the idea of “ do- 
ing” and that of “ motion towards” is sufficiently obvious to 
any one familiar with the tricks of language, and is undoubt- 
edly illustrated in the close similarity of the Aryan roots 
aya, “ do,” and ya, “ go.”’. The English ¢o was originally used, 
in Gothic, to denote the goal at which an action aims, as du 
hausjan, “ in order to hear.” ¢ 

From all these considerations, we regard it as sufficiently 
proved that aya is a most ancient word, signifying ‘“ do,” 
** put,” or “ cause,’’ — analogous, in short, to dha. Early los- 
ing its independent power, it became a useful auxiliary with 


* Compare Tooke, Diversions of Purley (ed. Taylor), p. 189, fol’g. And see, for the 
possibility of a connection between @y and ya, Curtius, Beitriige, p. 829. 


t Note also the inceptive force of Greek verbs in «de, as eyyuio, “T grow 
dizzy,” xeXawuiw, “1 grow black,” dSypido, “1 grow pale,” ete. Farrar, Greek 
Syntax, p. 46. 
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which to form dative (and sometimes instrumental) cases, in- 
finitives, and.causative, as well as denominative, verbs. Thus is 
every syllable of our test-word am-a-tu-r adequately explained ; 
and we find it to have consisted originally of four independent 
words, am + aya + ta + se = “ love-does-he-himself.” * 

This example, as well as those previously cited, shows most 
strikingly the way in which the Aryan languages are built up ; 
and any further inquiry can only serve to illustrate our funda- 
mental proposition that the history of Aryan speech is in the 
main a history of phonetic integration. The less highly devel- 
oped Semitic languages can afford us no such striking exam- 
ples; yet from this more primitive domain we shall select one 
instance which will show us that it is governed by the same gen- 
eral laws. The earliest device for forming plurals appears to 
have been the addition of a word signifying “ multitude,” 
“crowd,” “heap,” or “all.” In Tamil the plural suffix is 
gal, which Caldwell derives from dala, “a crowd”: the 
Telugu suffix /u has the same meaning. The Hindustani, 
which has lost the Sanskrit sign for plurality, has recourse to 
lab, “ people,” or sab, “all.” Bearing this in mind, let us 
take a Hebrew word, such as dhov, “ good,’ and observe how 
it forms the plural. The masculine dhov, “ bonus,” takes the 
ending ghim, forming by integration the plural dhov-im. Now 
this word ghim denotes an aggregate, and is independently 
used as an adverb and preposition ¢ equivalent in force to 
dua, ouov, Lat. cum, simul, Skr. sam, Irish samhuil; 
though, whether, as Gesenius and Donaldson think, it is ety- 
mologically akin to these words, we shall not attempt to 
decide.t{ So that dhov-im is nothing more nor less than 
* good-flock.” On the other hand, the feminine dhovah, 
* bona,” takes a different suffix, W’eth, with which, by inte- 
gration, it forms the plural dhovah + W’eth = dhovgth. This 





* In the Suabian, Bavarian, and Tyrolese dialects, the verb “ do” is (as in Eng- 
lish emphatic forms) used universally as an auxiliary with infinitives, to express the 
various sub-forms of the indicative mood, — only the auxiliary undergoing conjuga- 
tion. See also the M. H. G. To avoid unnecessary prolixity, I have abstained from 
any reference to the oblique case in which the pronoun is joined to the verb. The 
views here set forth are not to be interpreted as conflicting with those expounded by 
Garnett in his famous paper on “ The Nature and Analysis of the Verb,” 1849. 

t Compare the kinship between Fr. troupeau and trop ; Ital. truppa and Yoppo. 
Lewis, Rom, Lang. 223. 

¢ Gesenius, Heb. Gr. p. 4; Donaldson, Maskil le-Sopher, p. 15. 
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word h’eth expresses addition, and is used adverbially like 
ért, Lat. et, ad, Skr. ati; so that dhovoth is a “ good (she) 
heap.” Thus it appears that Semitic no less than Aryan 
forms show us, when duly analyzed, that in the organic structure 
of language no part is now dead which was not originally alive. 

So far we have been dealing either with languages, like 
Chinese, in which all the elements of speech are severally 
significant, or with languages, like the Aryan and Semitic, 
in which integration has proceeded so far as to blend roots 
and terminations almost indistinguishably together. In words 
like which and twelve, did we not possess the parallel forms in 
cognate dialects, we could hardly perceive any vestige of an 
originally composite structure. In the Lat. sum, the constit- 
uent roots are completely fused together, and although in the 
third person est the union of the roots es and ta is sufficiently 
conspicuous, it is nevertheless impossible to use one without 
the other. Taken alone, es is merely so much empty sound.* 
We call the ¢ a termination, but strictly speaking it is itself a 
root, and its terminational position is merely accidental. The 
Greek and Sanskrit augments, which belong with the so- 
called terminations, are placed at the beginning. If we call es 
the constant root, because it appears in a more or less mutilat- 
ed form throughout the paradigm, we may call ¢t, umus, tis, 
etc., the variable roots, since each continually gives place to 
another. And we may formulate it, as the grand principle 
of structure in the Semitic and Aryan languages, that neither 
their constant nor their variable roots can be used by them- 
selves. Glancing now at a totally different class of languages, 
we are confronted by a new state of things. In Turkish, from 
the root sever, “ to love,” we have the paradigm : — 


sever-im, I love, sever-iz, we N 
sever-sen, thou lovest, sever-siz, you love. 
sever, he loves; sever-ler, they 


Here in the third person singular the root sever is used by 
itself in the sense of “ he loves,” as in the Hebrew qatal, “ he 
kills,” and in various Tatar verbs.t| The endings, or variable 


* Except, of course, in the second person singular, where the ancient termina- 
tion has been entirely lost. 

t See Wiedemann, Tcheremissian Grammar, p. 122. But in many languages of 
this type the third person singular also has its distinguishing mark, as in the 
Telugu vaguta-du, “he speaks.” 
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roots, by which the other persons are distinguished, are more 
or less abraded forms of ben, sen, biz, siz, and onlar. Here, 
therefore, we perceive that the variable roots have lost their 
independent shape and meaning almost as much as in the 
Latin verb. Not so, however, with the constant root. Not an 
atom of that can be altered. Through all possible moods and 
tenses, and in all possible compounds, it must remain intact in 
every letter; and were all the variable roots taken away, it 
would still accurately convey the idea of loving. 

Starting from these data, Wilhelm von Humboldt has shown * 
that all possible languages may be grouped, according to their 
morphological structure, in three classes : — 

I. Languages, like Chinese, in which two roots are merely 
juxtaposed, each retaining its independent form and power; as 
in eul-shi = “ two-ten.” These languages have been variously 
called Isolating, Radical, or Monosyllabic ; but the term Jux- 
tapositive is far more accurate. 

Il. Languages, like Turkish, in which two roots are joined 
together, one only retaining its independent form and power ; 
as in sever-im, from sever + ben. These languages have been 
variously called Terminational, Allophylian, Scythian, Tura- 
nian, or Agglutinative ; of which the last is the only accurate 
designation. 

Ill. Languages, like the Aryan and Semitic, in which two 
roots are united, neither the one nor the other retaining its in- 
dependent form or power; as in vingati and twenty. These 
languages have been called Inflectional or Amalgamative ; of 
which the latter is the more clearly distinctive epithet. 

For this classification of languages Schleicher has proposed 
a notation at once philosophical and convenient.t Denoting 





* In the paper on The Evolution of Language, above cited, this grand discovery 
was attributed to Max Miiller. It was, however, distinctly announced by Hum- 
boldt, in his essay Ueber die Entstehung der grammatischen Formen, published in 
1822; although Miiller has considerably enriched and brilliantly illustrated it. In 
Mr. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, I. 161, it is strangely alluded to as Schlei- 
cher’s system of classification. Iam not aware that Schleicher has done anything 
for it, except to furnish an excellent method of notation. Max Miiller’s parallel 
nomenclature of Family, Nomad, and State languages is to be accepted only with 
ample reservations. 

t Schleicher, Zur Morphologie der Sprache, St. Petersburg, 1859. 
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throughout a constant root by R, a variable root by 7, and ex- 
pressing by an exponential x the fact that the root to which this 
exponent is appended has lost or is liable to lose its independent 
life, the general formulas for the three classes are: for the Jux- 
tapositive RR; for the Agglutinative Rr, r*R, or r°Rr*; 
for the Amalgamative Rr, r*R*, r*R'r*, or r*r*. Thus the 
Chinese eu/-shi may be represented by RR; the Turkish sev- 
er-im by Rr*r*; the English twelve by rr*; the Latin am-a-tu-r 
by Rrrr*; the Greek eiud by R'r*; the Arabic ya-gbul-una, 
from gabal, “ to live,” by r*R«r*. By this notation the extent 
to which any language has become integrated may be suc- 
cinctly represented; and we are graphically reminded of the 
fact, too often forgotten, that a prefix is morphologically the 
same as a suffix, and that both alike are roots. 

Humboldt’s classification of languages was the second great 
achievement of inductive philology. It has done for the science 
of Language what Cuvier’s classification of animals did for the 
science of Life ; and, even more than Cuvier’s, it possesses the 
signal feature that the progress of discovery may enrich and 
verify, but can never invalidate or essentially alter it. For it 
should be distinctly understood that Humboldt’s classification 
covers all the fundamental possibilities of linguistic structure. 
With roots as our raw material, we can build up language after 
three, and only three, architectural patterns. We can make 
words like eu/-shi, words like sever-im, and words like twenty ; 
but when we have done this we have exhausted our stock of 
permutations, and can go no farther. No matter how many 
roots we pile together, the general principle remains the same. 
When the Chinaman clumsily designates “ virtue” as ¢sun- 
hyan-tsye-i, “ fidelity -reverence-temperance-uprightness,” he 
still keeps all his roots distinct, and feels their separate force. 
So in Turkish the constant root must be kept intact, however 
numerous the elemental roots which are heaped together to 
form it. Thé constant root sever is itself composed of two 
roots, sev and er. Instead of this er, we might put on half a 
dozen roots, as ish = “ self,’ dir = ‘ cause,” t/, the passive- 
sign, eh == “ able,” me = “ not,” mek, the participial-sign ; and 


should thus obtain the following perfectly admissible para- 
digm : — 
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sev-ish-dir-il-eh-me-mek-iz, “ we cannot be made to love each other” ; 
sev-ish-dir-il-eh-me-mek-siz, “ you cannot be made to love each other” ; 
sev-ish-dir-il-eh-me-mek-ler, “ they cannot be made to love each other.” 
Here the constant root sevishdirilehmemek, in spite of its 
composite character and its troublesome length, retains through- 
out its integrity both of sound and meaning. The essential 
distinction between this compound and an equally long 
Chinese phrase is that here the various duxiliary roots cannot 
be used alone.* The formula for the Chinese compound just 
cited is RRRR; but for the Turkish compound it would be 
Rr'rrr'rrrt. Coming now to languages of the third class, 
we find that here also the number of roots does not affect the 
mode of union. The word stranger consists of at least four 
roots, all of which are visible, though not in their primitive 
shape, in Lat. e2-tran-eu-s ; but which in the English word are 
indistinguishably fused together. The formula for stranger 
would be r*rv'r*r*. A more convenient method of notation is 
to express the elements of a constant root by R, accompanied 
by a parenthesis containing the letters a, b, c,and so on. Thus 
denoted, our Chinese word remains RRRR; our Turkish word 
is symbolized by R(abcdefy)r* ; our English word by R(abcd)*. 

Humboldt’s system, therefore, accounting as it does for all 
possible combinations, must forever remain the basis of lin- 
guistic classification. As often as adventurous colonists, geog- 
raphers, and missionaries bring home new dialects from the 
hidden regions of Central Africa, from the backwoods of Aus- 
tralia, or from the deep valleys of the Himalaya, we have only 
to ascertain the degree of coherence between their roots in 
order to assign them at once a place in one of Humboldt’s 
three groups.t When there is no coherence, they must be 
classed with Chinese. When there is incomplete coherence, 
shown in the non-absorption of the constant root, they must be 
classed with Turkish. When there is complete coherence, 
exhibited in the absorption of both constant and variable roots, 
they must be classed with Sanskrit. There is no fourth alter- 
native. Further research can busy itself only in the work of 
establishing sub-classes. 





* Beames, Indian Philology, p. 27. 
t It is in this way that Mr. Hunter has brilliantly interpreted the structure of 
the Santal language. See his Rural Bengal, I. 156 - 180. 
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The third great step in scientific philology was taken by 
Bunsen and Max Miiller, and consisted in showing that to 
whatever class a language now belongs, it must originally have 
belonged to the first, or juxtapositive, class. If all our case- 
endings, person-endings, signs of gender, tense, and number, 
are the fossil relics of once significant words, — if twenty was 
once (wo-ien, and vingali was once dvi-dagan, and amatur was 
once am-aya-ta-se,— the conclusion is inevitable that English 
and Sanskrit and Latin must at first have had the same struct- 
ure as Chinese. Whatever may be the case to-day, there has 
been a period in the career of mankind when the formula 
for all existing languages was simply RRRR ad infinitum. 
This inference cannot be gainsaid without overthrowing all 
that inductive philology has accomplished, and returning to the 
lawless and barren guesswork of Ménage and Guichard. He 
who would prove that the amalgamative languages were always 
amalgamative, must first prove that éwenty never was two-ten, 
though the Gothic évai tigjus stares him in the face ; that the 
din loved was never an active verb, though a host of transi- 
tional forms, ending with the Sanskrit dadhami, assure him 
that it was ; he must prove, in short, that the defunct elements 
which make up an inflected word were never endowed with 
vitality. As Garnett says, he must show that while batbarous 
Finns and Tatars express logical and grammatical relations 
by significant affixes, the most cultivated races in the world 
employ mere jargon for the same purpose. It would be nearly 
as easy to impugn the law of gravitation. As surely as the | 
existence of fossil iguanodons points back to a time when the 
earth swarmed with live iguanodons, so surely do fossil words, 
like the d in Joved and the ch in which, point back to a time 
when all the elements of speech were alive with significance. 
The Humboldt-Miiller classification is therefore far more than 
an ordinary classification. It is a formula of linguistic devel- 
opment. The languages ranked as juxtapositive (RR) are 
simply those which have retained their primitive structure, 
while all others have lost it. Agglutinative languages ( Rr*) 
have reached an intermediate stage; while amalgamative lan- 
guages, like our own (R*r*), have assumed the final type of 
organization. For the languages respectively comprised under 
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Humboldt’s three great classes, I would therefore propose 
the new designations, Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary ;* a 
nomenclature which is more simple, definite, and suggestive 
than the one now current, while it is at the same time equally 
accurate. Throughout the present discussion these terms will 
be used to describe not only the languages characterized by 
certain verbal formations, but also the formations themselves. 
Thus, New Town and péos zrodus are primary structures, RR; 
Newton and Neapolis are secondary, Rr* and r*R; Naples is 
tertiary, r7r*. The advantages of this will presently be seen. 
This view of the process of linguistic development has been 
adopted, more or less unreservedly, by nearly all the most emi- 
nent philologists, — by Bopp, Ewald, Lassen, Lepsius, Benfey, 
Boehtlingk,t Burnouf, Bunsen, Garnett, Steinthal, Schleicher, 
and Whitney ; § and— greatest name of all — by the chief of 
modern scholars, Jacob Grimm.|| Nevertheless, M. Renan 
rejects this doctrine, and maintains that highly developed 
languages, like the mother-Aryan, sprang at once from the 
human mind, like Pallas from the brain of Zeus, with all their 
inflections and delicate contrivances completely organized from 
the very beginning. And his opinion is reiterated by Mr. 
Farrar, who, in his otherwise excellent popular essay on the 


* This is left as it was written in January, 1867, when most of the present essay, 
including the entire argument, was in MS. Since then, Miiller has used a similar 
terminology in his Stratification of Language, p. 32. The same nomenclature is used 
by Donaldson in his New Cratylus, pp. 85, 87, and Maskil le-Sopher, p. 3, to express 
a totally different system of classification, and is in the New Cratylus connected with 
a theory of the Chinese and Turanian languages, which is now too absurd to need 
refutation. Renan employs the term secondary to describe derivative languages, like 
French and Italian ; but in this sense it might equally be applied to all languages, 
since probably not one of those which now exist is truly primordial, French is 
not more demonstrably derived from Latin than Latin is derived from the mother- 
Aryan. 

t “It is inconceivable how, with such a view on the origin of inflections, any one 
can doubt for a moment about the possibility of two such languages as Chinese and 
Sanskrit having the same origin.” Boehtlingk, in Bunsen’s Outlines, I. 283. 

t “ Der Bau aller Sprachen weist darauf hin, dass scine iilteste Form im wesent- 
lichen dieselbe war, die sich bei einigen Sprachen cinfachsten Baues (z. B. beim 
Chinesischen) erhalten hat.” Schleicher, Die Darwinsche Theorie, p. 22. 

§ See Whitney’s Study of Language, pp. 253, 401, where the opposers of this doe- 
trine are compared to the anti-geologists of the last century, who believed that fos- 
sil plants and animals were created already dead and petrified. 

| Grimm, Ursprung der Sprache, pp. 37 - 47. 
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“ Origin of Language,” remarks of Max Miiller’s law of devel- 
opment, that “at best it can only be regarded as an artificial 
hypothesis, occasionally convenient for the purposes of the 
grammarian, but not corresponding to any real condition of the 
languages as once spoken” (p. 184). What he means to say, 
is, that amatur, for instance, was never really spoken by ances- 
tral Aryan mouths as am aya ta se; for in another place he 
asserts that roots were never real words, but are “ mere ety- 
mologie fictions.”” * The philologist, or even the general stu- 
dent who has once mastered his Bopp and his Garnett, will 
need no lengthy argument to convince him of the utter shal- 
lowness and futility of such assertions. Nevertheless, M. 
Renan’s great and deserved reputation makes it desirable that 
we should give yet further consideration to the objections which 
have been urged against the doctrine here maintained.t 

One of M. Renan’s chief difficulties seems to lie in the great 
distance which separates the three types of linguistic structure, 
and in the supposed absence or fewness of transitional dialects 
connecting one class with another. That the difficulty is only 
imaginary will appear, in the first place, from a consideration 
of the Romanic dialects. A language, like Latin, spread over a 
vast space of country in imperfectly civilized times, inevitably 
breaks up into a host of local patois. Each secluded rus- 
tic community has its own style of pronunciation, its own 
choice of words and syntactical devices, its own method of 
contracting or otherwise modifying its expressions. And 
although the inhabitants of any given town can usually com- 
municate with those of the next town, the slight differences 

* Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 58. 

t In justice to Renan, it should be observed that Miiller has obscured and weak- 
ened his own case by his premature, if not wholly unwarrantable, extension of the 
name Turanian ; which gives to his argument something of the air of an attempt to 
derive all varieties of speech from one primordial language. With Bunsen, indeed, 
this seems to have been the chief object in view. We have already registered our 
emphatic conviction of the futility of afl such attempts; and though, in the paper 
above cited, we defended Miiller’s use of the name Jwuranian, we never attached to 
it any other than a morphological sense. But it is properly a genetic epithet, 
strictly applicable only to the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Ugric, and possibly to 
the Samoyedic languages ; to designate which, it would seem preferable to Professor 
Whitney’s term Scythian. Most Scythian words preserved by ancient authors are 


said to correspond with Aryan (i. e. Sclavonic, Gothic, or Medo- Persian) words. 
See Garnett, p. 248. 
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accumulate until intercourse between distant places is no 
longer practicable. In such a state of things we find plenty of 
transitional dialects, as the Genoese and Provencal between 
Italian and French, and the Balearic and Catalan between 
French and Spanish. The Tuscan can understand the Geno- 
ese, the Genoese can understand the dweller in Piedmont, the 
Piedmontese can understand the Vaudois, and so on through 
Provencal, Limousin, and Lyonnais, until we come to Paris ; but 
the Tuscan and the Parisian cannot understand each other. 
Now the progress of civilization in each country tends to kill 
out the patois, elevating that variety of the language which has 
been made the vehicle of the dominant literature to supremacy 
over the more provincial forms. Increased facilities of com- 
munication, and the growth of large centres of population, and 
commercial as well as literary activity, end by making the in- 
habitants of all parts of the country speak and write more and 
more like those of its intellectual metropolis. And in this way 
the intermediate dialects slowly disappear, leaving two lan- 
guages with thoroughly distinct individualities, like Italian and 
French. This may be graphically illustrated as follows : — 


(FRENCH) 
Parisian 


Lyonnais 
Langue d’Oc 


Limousin 
Balearic Provencal 


Vaudois 
LATIN 


Piedmontese 


Valencian 


Castilian Sardinian Neapolitan Tuscan 
(SPANISH) 


(ITALIAN) 
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although the inhabitants of any given town can usually com- 
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* Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 58. 

t In justice to Renan, it should be observed that Miiller has obscured and weak- 
ened his own case by his premature, if not wholly unwarrantable, extension of the 
name Twranian ; which gives to his argument something of the air of an attempt to 
derive all varieties of speech from one primordial language. With Bunsen, indeed, 
this seems to have been the chief object in view. We have already registered our 
emphatic conviction of the futility of afl such attempts; and though, in the paper 
above cited, we defended Miiller’s use of the name J'uranian, we never attached to 
it any other than a morphological sense. But it is properly a genetic epithet, 
strictly applicable only to the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Ugric, and possibly to 
the Samoyedic languages ; to designate which, it would seem preferable to Professor 
Whitney’s term Scythian. Most Scythian words preserved by ancient authors are 
said to correspond with Aryan (i. e. Sclavonic, Gothic, or Medo-Persian) words. 
See Garnett, p. 248. 
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Since Latin became the vernacular language of Italy, Spain, 
and France, these countries have never been wholly sunk in bar- 
barism ; and the connection between them, as well as the social 
stability preserved in each of them, has sufficed to prevent their 
dialects from diverging so widely as to lose the traces of their 
common origin. In Hindustan the case is somewhat different. 
“Except where natural barriers, as mountains or seas, occur, 
we nowhere find one language leaving off and another begin- 
ning at a given spot. Thus the Hindi of Purneah, as you go 
eastwards, gets more and more tinged with Bengali, till at last 
you reach a point where there is no Hindi at all traceable in it; 
but it is impossible to point out the exact spot where you cease 
to hear Hindi or begin to hear Bengali.” * But this state of 
things is rapidly passing away. The cultivated Hindustani of 
Delhi is prevailing over the local patois so rapidly, that Mr. 
Beames urges his brother philologists to make all haste in 
securing the aid to be derived from them. For so great has 
been the ethnic admixture in Hindustan, that the extreme 
forms of the Sanskrit-descended dialects are by no means 
so clearly related to each other as the French and Italian. 
Some of them, as the Bengali, have diverged to such an extent 
that their Aryan character has been doubted. 

It should also be borne in mind that languages change most 
rapidly during periods of ethnic disturbance, when the fleeting 
forms are less likely to be preserved by literary means. And 
finally, a rising language, being at first despised as a corrupt 
jargon, does not become recognized and embodied in literature 
until it has already undergone a great alteration. Latin con- 
tinued to be the only acknowledged literary language in Western 
Europe long after French, Spanish, and Italian had assumed dis- 
tinct individualities. And so powerful has been the effect of 
this circumstance in breaking the continuity of linguistic tradi- 
tion, that even here, where the change has taken place almost 
under our eyes, so excellent @ scholar as Raynouard has been 
led to propound the paradox that the modern Romanic tongues 
are derived, not directly from the Latin, but from the old Pro- 
vencal; and it is only by a most delicate philological analysis 
that he has been refuted. 


* Beames, Indian Philology, p. 14. 
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Now if all this is true of languages springing from a classical, 
cultivated, thoroughly individualized mother-tongue, like the 
Latin or Sanskrit, during periods of comparative social stabil- 
ity, what, I ask, must be the case with the divergent offspring 
of dialects which have never been made the vehicle of literature, 
which have never been orgahized into a single well-defined lan- 
guage, and which have been spoken by nomadic tribes almost 
destitute of a continuous linguistic tradition ?* If Italian could 
be, even for a moment, supposed to be a daughter of Provengal, 
if Bengali could be mistaken for a non-Aryan language, how 
can we be expected to trace the intermediate processes by 
which Syrianian or Yakut has arisen from juxtaposition to 
agglutination? Our real ground for wonder is, not that 
transitional forms are missing, but that we find so many as 
we do.* 

For it is in the highest degree erroneous to suppose that the 
three types of linguistic structure are separated from each other 
by distinctly traceable dividing lines. A brief examination will 
show not only that, in spite of all adverse influences, there are 
several transitional dialects in existence, but also that all human 
speech is filled with transitional formations.¢ To begin with 
Chinese, the literary dialect of to-day—although for a good 
reason, soon to be explained, it has never undergone agglutina- 
tion —is by no means unchanged from the literary dialect of 
twelve centuries ago. So many words have become emptied of 
their primitive force that “‘ no native would now understand one 
sentence of the old Chinese, if he merely heard it read as it 
stands, without the help of repetitions, expletives, pauses, and 
finally of gestures.” (Bunsen, Outlines, II. 68.) In the Man- 

* The remarkable parallelism between the zoOlogical and linguistic arguments will 
be here observed by every naturalist. 

t “It is strange that those scholars who hold that no transition is possible from 
one form of language to another should not have seen that there is really no lan- 
guage that can be strictly called either isolating, or agglutinative, or inflectional, 
and that the transition from one stage to another is constantly taking place under our 
very eyes.” Miiller, Stratification of Language, p. 18. M. Chavée has gone to the ridic- 
ulous length of supposing that two different types of lingual organization neces- 
sarily indicate two different primitive types of cerebral structure in the correspond- 
ing peoples. (Les Langues et les Races, Paris, 1862.) But here, as often elsewhere, 
what can we do but ask, with the urbane Roman critic, “ Cui non post Varronem 
sit venia ?” (Quintilian, I. 6, 37.) 
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darin and in the provincial dialects most exposed to foreign in- 
fluences, there is exhibited a strong tendency toward the as- 
sumption of the secondary type. 

In old Chinese “ the identity of verbal and nominal bases is 
absolute ” ; but in modern Shanghai “ a noun is not transformed 
into a verb without its proper ¢hange of form by suffix.” 
Miiller has already shown that the Shanghai is now rapidly 
developing a case-system. Here as elsewhere we find that 
modifying words are liable in daily use to coalesce with the 
words which they modify, and in so doing to become mere 
prefixes or terminations. And it is obvious that this tendency, 
if allowed for some time to operate unchecked by the conserva- 
tism of polite usage, would end by transforming the Chinese 
into a secondary language. It is in this way that certain Mon- 
golic and Tungusic dialects in Eastern Siberia have quite re- 
cently developed a system of person-endings for their verbs.* 

Agglutination, the distinctive feature of all secondary lan- 
guages, is by no means equally prominent in all. While the 
Tungusic idioms, as well as the Gangetic and Lohitic, are little 
superior to the Chinese in structure, the Turkic and Finnic 
groups show rudimentary symptoms of amalgamation. It is 
significant: that the Northern or Turanian languages of Asia 
present us with a complete series of structural gradations, from 
the almost primary Mandshu, through the Mongolic and Tureo- 
Tataric, to the almost tertiary Finnish and Esthonian ; while 
in the South we find that Siamese, Burmese, Kassia, Khamti, 
etc., can be arranged in a similar series, culminating in the lan- 
guages of the Dravidian family, which hover just on the border 
line between the secondary and tertiary kingdoms. While, on 
the one hand, it is hard to tell whether Burmese and Thibetan 
are primary or secondary, on the other hand we find in Turkish 


* Castrén, De Affiris Personalibus, p. 13. Compare Miiller’s Lectures, I. 64, 300, 
323; Rémusat, Fundgruben des Orients, 11. 279; Bazin’s Grammaire Mandarine ; 
and his Principes Généraur du Chinois Vulgaire, in the Journal Asiatique, 1845. 

t See Whitney, pp. 320, 336, 337,359. This circumstance, as might be expected, 
troubles M. Renan, who admits that it is “en apparence contraire & tous les prin- 
cipes.” (L’ Origine du Langage, 213.) His attempt to explain it away is by no means 
happy ; covering as it does two pages characterized by an obscurity quite unusual 
with him, where tawdry phrases like “ fusibilité primitive,” “soudures profondes,” 
and “ état embryonnaire,”’ serve but inefficiently to conceal the emptiness of the 
thought. He is here, as usual, followed by Mr. Farrar. (Origin of Language, 213, 
214.) 
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such tertiary formations as g-éz, “ eye,” and gér, “ to see” ; ish, 
“deed,” and ir, “to do” ; itsh, “interior,” and gir, “to en- 
ter.””* In these words the root is no more preserved intact 
than it is in Skr. devas, from div,“ to shine” ; and if the Turk- 
‘ish continues to mutilate its roots in this manner, it will even- 
tually have to be classed as a tertiary language, though it will 
no doubt remain as unlike the Aryan and Semitic families as 
these are unlike each other. So when the Greenlandic, a 
secondary language, makes the verb tikipunga, “I have ar- 
rived,” out of the root ¢ikit, it is amalgamating no less than 
the Spanish amalgamates when out of the root ven, ‘‘ to come,” 
it makes viene and viniera. The Finnish Adsi, “ hand,” kiédet, 
* hands,” exhibits “a plural more decidedly inflectional than 
the Greek yetp-es or the English hand-s.” (Miller, Stratifica- 
tion, p. 19.) In Tamil the junction of kal, “ stone,” with gal 
(from dala, “ a crowd’’) results in the tertiary plural Aarkal. 
In Finnish we have ukko, “ old man,” but akka, “ old wo- 
man,” showing perhaps the germ of a Semitic type of forma- 
tion. Even down in Mandshu we find morin, “ horse,” but 
morisa, * horses.”” Finally, when we examine the pronouns, — 
those little words which by constant friction are soonest altered, 
and which have been happily compared by Schlegel to small 
pieces of money which get their imprints rubbed off, while the 
larger gold pieces retain their freshness, — we shall hardly find 
such a thing as a truly primary pronoun. The Hungarian and 
Syrianian me, mit, te, ti, the Mordwinian mon, min, ton, lin, son, 
sin, the Canarese nan and navu, nin and nivu, tan and tavu, even 
the Kassia nga, ngi, pha, phi, are as decidedly tertiary as the 
Skr. yas, ye, or the Gr. &s, of. 
Coming now to the tertiary languages, it appears that they 
have by no means discarded the more primitive methods of com- 
pounding roots. In English we make by juxtaposition such 
primary formations as steamboat, mankind, downfall, outside, 
telltale, scapegrace, turncoat, skinflint, daredevil, marplot, child- 
like, and color-blind: with which may be compared the Spanish 
matamoros, perdonavidas, rempeesquinas: the French attisefeu, 
coupe-gorge, vaurien; the German Taugenichts. In all these 
the constituent elements are severally significant, and their 





* ‘Ewald, cited in Miiller, I. 338. 
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formula is RR. By agglutination we make secondary words 
like Christendom, unbeliever, forbear, besprinkle, leaflet, man- 
hood, and misplace, in which one of the roots has lost its sepa- 
rate life, and all of which may be denoted by the symbols r7-R 
or Rr in various combinations. Many Aryan languages, as ° 
the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Greek, Sanskrit and German, have 
retained this power in a very high degree. Every school-boy 
has laughed over the perfectly expressive yet unspeakable 
epithets of Aristophanes; one of which (Ar. Nub. 332) the 
German translator, in a spirit of agglutinative emulation, has 
rendered by Ring/fingerigschlendergelockvolk. We have heard 
of a Sanskrit word of one hundred and forty syllables; and 
Rabelais, in some of his rollicking moods, has shown what 
good service the French can*be made to perform in this 
direction. Many Aryan verbs, as the Latin am-o, can be con- 
jugated from beginning to end on strictly secondary prin- 
ciples; and Professor Whitney cites, among others, the Eng- 
lish word wn-tru-th-ful-ly, the formula for which is rRr(abc)=. 
The following table, adapted from Whitney, shows most in- 
structively the succession of formations in the same language. 


R4R 
PRIMARY, RR 


. mother tongue, 
. mother-tongue, dial-plate, 
. dialplate, godlike, TRANSITIONAL, tr 
. godly, forehead ( forred), | SECONDARY, Rr* 
5. fortnight (or fortuit), TRANSITIONAL, 772" 
6. breakfast 
(breakfasted instead of broke fast, 


TERTIARY, i ad 


Nothing can more vividly illustrate the impossibility of 
making a clean-cut distinction between these typical forms, or 
between the languages which are characterized by the marked 
predominance of some one of them. 

Not only do the tertiary languages juxtapose and agglutinate 
in order to form compounds and derivatives, but likewise in 
originating new inflections they are obliged to recur to the 
same primeval devices. The modern Aryan tongues of India, 
having lost their Sanskrit plural-endings, have been obliged to 
express themselves as their ancestors did, long ages before 
Sanskrit existed, saying animal-mass or stone-heap instead of an- 
imals or stones; and in many cases these cpmpounds take a sin- 
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gular verb.* In Bengali we may have any one of a dozen words 
signifying ‘* removal,” “ distance,” or “ cause,” hung on as an 
ablative termination. But the point now under consideration 
will be best illustrated by an historical survey of the future tense. 

Our English future is formed by two auxiliaries, signifying 
respectively “ volition ” and “ obligation,” the remarkable alter- 
nation of which has often puzzled grammarians, and is said to 
afford a sort of shibboleth whereby to distinguish the English- 
man from Scotch, Irish, or Americans. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the two auxiliaries have in different com- 
binations lost their former independent power in different 
degrees. The original meaning of shall is very remarkable. 
Grimm, in his “ History of the German Language,” has shown 
that it was originally a perfect, like the Greek of8a, «é«tnuat, 
averya, etc., and signified “I have killed.” It is an instructive 
commentary upon that state of society in which murder was 
legally compounded by wergeld, or “ man-money,”’ that a verb 
signifying “I have killed” could have acquired the general 
force of “ I owe,” as naturally as ofa, from meaning “ I have 
seen,’ came to mean “I know.” The Gothic skila, of which 
skal is the perfect, meant, to divide or cut in pieces, whence the 
idea, involved in the Icelandic ski/ja, of “ discrimination,” or 
skill.+ But shall has now become almost an empty word, 
although in Chaucer’s “ Court of Love,” we still find the primary 
sense of “ owing” in the phrase, “ For by the faithe I shall to 
God.” In the Low German languages it became early estab- 
lished as a future auxiliary; but in High German, where wer- 
den was employed instead, it still retains its meaning, sol/en = 
“debere.” $ Owe itself we have not applied to the formation of 


neuters, which originally were collective nouns, i. e. feminines in the singular. 
“Every Greek student knows that 4 irmos means ‘a body of cavalry.’” Maskil le- 
Sopher, p. 47. 

t Compare the Latin di-vid-o with vid-e-. The ideas of seeing and dividing are 
both expressed in distinguish and discern; and the Spanish divisar means “ to rec- 
ognize at a distance.” 

¢ It has the primary sense of debere only in the technical language of the count- 
ing-house ; being the head of the “ Debtor” column in accounts. In ordinary use, 
sollen always stands as an auxiliary, and its only sense is one of moral obligation, 
allied to that of compulsion, — intermediate between the sense of ought to and the 
emphatic sense of shall, in English. 
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sion of the future, we find the preterite ought. By a note- 
worthy analogy, in the Persian futures be-berem, “I shall 
carry,” be-bazem, “I shall play,” bu-pursem, “ I shall ask,” the 
integrated prefix be is derived from béyed = “ oportet,’”’ so 
that the principle is the same as in English. 

To this method of forming the future we shall by and by 
return. The formation by means of will opens a still wider 
field for our consideration. The Latin eris was originally 
es-ya-s, in which the second root is the one which imparts 
to the compound its future significance. This root is either, 
as Bopp maintains, the same which appears in Sanskrit as 4, 
“to wish”? ;* or, as Wiillner (Origin of Lingual Forms, § 46) 
believes, the same as the Sanskrit i or ya, “to go.” In 
the first case the formation is exactly like the English with will ; 
in the second case it resembles the French “je vais dire.” 
But, as Mr. Clark acutely observes, it is probable that both 
Bopp and Wiillner are right, since it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, from the complete resemblance of the two roots in 
their primitive shape, that they are really identical. No better 
word than “ go” could be used to express the idea of wish- 
ing. ‘To be after” a thing may even now mean either to de- 
sire it or to go towards it; and the word go is used in English 
in the sense of mean or wish, in the vulgar phtene, “1 did n’t 
go to do it.” 

Be this as it may, the future is built up in many languages 
by means of an auxiliary signifying “‘ motion towards.” + The 
ancient Egyptian prefixed au, the verb substantive, a, the 
personal pronoun, and er, meaning “towards”; and thus 
from iri, “to make,’ we have 

ata + e + tri = auairi, 
“Am I towards making = I shall make.” 
Ital. “Sono per fare.” (Bunsen, Outl. I. 188.) 

Now, as we saw above when discussing the meaning of aya, 
that the preposition to denotes both “motion towards” and 


* Gn which are also founded the Greek optative, the Sanskrit potential and 
precative, the Zend potential, the Latin and Gothic conjunctives, and the Lithua- 
nian and Old Bulgarian imperatives. See Clark, Comp. Gram., p. 261. 

t Lam told that the negroes in some of our Southern States are making a sort of 
contraband English, in which they conjugate as follows: pres. “I done it”; perf. 
“I done done it” ; aorist, “I gone done it”; fut. “I gwine done it.” 
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‘¢ purpose,”’ we find in Malagassy the preposition ho, “ for,” em- 
ployed as the future auxiliary, so that, instead of saying “ will 
love,”’ they say “for to love.” The future auxiliary, in Hara- 
foora, is toro, “ in order that’; and, curiously enough, we find 
in modern Greek a future made by prefixing va, for iva, “ in 
order that,” an early example of which may be seen in a prov- 
erb of the eleventh century, preserved by Skylitzes, "Ea ce 
extica, goipves ew iva ce yaracw, “I built thee, oven: I will 
destroy thee.” 

All these considerations support the conclusion that ya, aya, 
i, and ¢ were varying forms of the same primeval root, used in 
the general sense of “ going,” “ doing,” “ causing,” or “ be- 
ing after something.’ Now we find this ya in the Skr. 
da-s-ya-mi, “1 will give,’ Gr. 800, Lith. dusu, and in 
the older Latin future aud-ia-m, as well as in fio, which was 
originally fu-ya-mi = Skr. bhav-a-mi, and in which the ya 
has an inceptive force. (Don. Varr. p. 414.) But the Latin, 
having lost many of its older futures, supplied their place by 
forms compounded with fio, used like the German werden, and 
these new agglutinative forms early became integrated into a 
tertiary shape. Thus ama-fio became amabo,* as ama-fui and 
ama-fiam had become amavi and amabam. Now when in the 
last days of antiquity the Roman Empire was overrun by hordes 
of Teutonic barbarians, and the precincts of the Latin language 
were invaded by scores of Germanic dialects, along with the 
partial disintegration of society which thereupon ensued, symp- 
toms of lingual disintegration also, here and there, began to 
show themselves. Amavi and amabam, weathering the storm, 
came out more compact than ever, appearing in Italian as amat 
and amava, in Spanish as amé and amaba, in French as aimat 
and aimais ; but amabo suffered wreck, and disappeared forever 
from Romanic speech. How, then, did Teutonized Latin make 
good the loss of its future tense? We may be sure that no 
meeting of Cortes, or assemblage of the Tiers-Etat, or conclave 
of Florentine burghers, ever voted upon the respective claims 
of ¢, ai, and ¢ toserve as algebraic signs of futurity. Neither 
did these determinative suffixes “‘ grow out” from the constant 
root, as a branch grows from an axillary bud, — according to_ 


* Key (Lat. Gram., p. 64) wrongly supposes the Latin future termination to be 
habeo instead of /io. 
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the absurd dictum of Schlegel, not wholly rejected even by Mr. 
Marsh.* Still less were they ever implicitly contained in some 
primitive linguistic germ, as Renan has boldly asserted, and as 
Mr. Farrar has unwarily reiterated.| Theories like these may 
indeed be written down on paper, but if they contain any mean- 
ing, I, for one, have never been able to detect it. It was in no 
such way that the Romanic futures were formed. But the 
Teutonic speakers of Latin, who, speaking German, would have 
said, “‘ I have to love,” ¢ took the most suitable auxiliary that 


* Mr. Marsh (Lect. I. 338) thinks that some terminations may “ germinate,” 
since we have not actually traced quite all of them back to signiticant roots ; and 
says that the resemblance of the genitive singular to the nominative plural, both in 
English and in Latin (s,s; @, @), cannot be explained by the doctrine of coales- 
cence. It has already been amply explained ; as any one may see who will com- 
pare Don. Crat., p. 438, 443, and Varron., p. 328, fol’g, with Garnett, p. 214-227. 
Moreover, when a theory, intrinsically probable, has sustained itself in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases, its chances of failure in the thousandth are not so alarm- 
ing that we need run for safety to a formula which is too empty of meaning to 
admit cither proof or disproof. Suppose Leverrier and Adams, when perplexed by 
the abnormal perturbations of Uranus, had abandoned the Newtonian theory with 
reference to that particular planet! But we prefer to believe that Mr. Marsh has 
here merely made a slip of the pen. 

t “ Language was formed by a process, not of crystzlline accretion, but of germinal 
development. Every essential part of language existed as completely (although 
only implicitly) in the primitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the bud 
before the mingled influences of the sun and air have caused it to unfold.” Farrar, 
Orig. Lang., p. 35. What is this but medieval Realism? We talk of the “ growth” 
of language and the “roots” of words. When a writer does not stop to translate 

his words into ideas, the jump from community of name to community of nature is 
quickly made ; and so, because language “ grows” and has “ roots,” we are gravely 
asked to regard it as a sort of tree! Will Mr. Farrar, leaving generalities, explain, 
for instance, in what sense the termination bo buds out from the root ama ? 

t In Gothic and Old High German the pres. indic. is often used for the future ; 
Gothic, however, generally uses haban. In 2 Cor. xi. 12, Ulfilas translates roujo@ 
by taujan haba; also visan habaith for erat, John xii. 26. Aigan (= €x@, A. 8S. 
agan, Germ. eigen, Eng. own) was also used. Also vairtha = werden. In John 
xiv, 22, Ulfilas renders peAXers eupavitew by munais gabairhtjan. Yn Icelandic also 
munu is used as a future auxiliary. Cf. the Scotch “ Noo we maun totter doon, 
John” (Guest, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1845, p. 155), and Eng. mean, which may 
almost serve as a future auxiliary. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether pédAew is akin 
to these words, as Bopp and Sir E. Head think, or is, according to Hesychius, to 
be referred to poXeiv, in which case peAXN@ eirety = “je vais dire” (Buttm. Lezil. 
8 Vv. BXirrew). Bopp suggestively refers us to Skr. manye, “I mean,” and 
compares dAAos = anyas. See Sir Edmund Head’s admirable little treatise on 
Shall and Will, pp.68-75. In the rabbinical Hebrew of the Mishna the future 

- is often designated by ghathid, nearly equivalent to zéAXw. In the Southern dialects 
of England, ‘worth = werden was ouce generally used to form futures. Head, p. 87. 
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came to hand, and with it built up, in similar wise, the new 
futures amar-he, aimer-ai, amer-ho. These are primary forma- 
tions, analogous to those of the Chinese; and this is the only 
known way in which grammatical forms can arise. It was in 
just this way that the Romaic of the Eastern Empire, having 
lost both its perfect and its future, said henceforth éyo ypayee 
and @ér ypave instead of yeypada and ypayo.* 

We find, therefore, two types of the future tense, — the 
* shall” type and the “ will” type. The latter, as we have 
seen, in its various representations, wil/, werden, ya, etc., rests 
upon the notion of “ motion towards”; the former, in its 
various forms, shall, bu, owe, own, aigan, have, etc., upon the 
singularly associated notions of possession and obligation. So 
thoroughly intermingled do the conceptions here become, that 
in the Greek verbals in reos we find ya, though a future auxil- 
iary of the “ will” type, employed to express obligation. It is 
also noteworthy, as showing the paucity of the primeval de- 
vices by which such vast results have been accomplished, that 
the very same auxiliary is used, now to express past time, now 
to express future time. As have has been used at different 
times both as a past and as a future auxiliary, so the very do, 
did, by which the Gothic languages make their preterite tense, 
is used in Sclavonic to form the future, e. g. bu-du, “ I shall be,” 
literally, “I do to be.” (Bopp, Il. 708.) And in Greek, both 
the aorist ervd-An-v and the future tud-07-covac contain the 
very same word, 67 — do. In Old Sclavonic, we find imam, 
“to have,” used as a future auxiliary, as in imyeti imashi, 
“thou wilt have.” (Bopp, Il. 886.) In Latin we find seri- 
bendum est mihi for “ I have to write,” and it is easy to see how 
the idea of possession passes through that of obligation into 
that of simple futurity. In exchanging fiert for habere the 
Romanic languages founded their new future tenses upon a new 
conception ; but in order to accomplish this, they were obliged 
to resort to simple juxtaposition. 


* In ancient Greek we have occasionally such forms as xadvwas €x@, BeBou- 
Aevkas Exo. Matthiw, Gr. Gr. § 559. In Herodotus, VII. 49, we have ef ébédoe 
xataornva. Cf. 1.109. The Wallachian has formed its future with vedle instead of 
habere, e. g. voiu cénta, “I will sing.” Instead of 6éX@, the Romaic usually em- 
ploys 6a, a contraction of OéXe: va. Head (p. 90) quotes precedents for the use of 
habere as « future auxiliary in Latin. 
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The process by which these primary tense-forms have become 
tertiary is too well known to need description. In the Romanic 
languages, with a few exceptions,* the futures are now as purely 
inflectional as the Latin amabo. The modern Greek who says 
Oa ypae thinks no more of @é\@ than the old Roman thought 
of fio when using his future tense. But it may not be so gen- 
erally borne in mind that in English also, as spoken in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, analogous symptoms of amalga- 
mation began to show themselves. From sundry old authors, 
Mr. Marsh (Leet., 1. 386) cites examples like willi, woldi, kepi, 
hawy, cani, ne rechi, thenkestow, misdostow, and troustu, for “I 
will,” * 1 would,” “ I keep,” “ I have,” “ I can,” “ I reck not,” 
* thinkest thou,” * misdoest thou,” and “ trowest thou.”’ In the 
Paston Letters we have * come for to arescuyd it” ; in Lord Ber- 
ners’s Froissart, “ it shuld afallen”’ ; in Wyclif’s Apology, afelid 
for “have felt”; in Piers Plowman, “ why nadistou” for 
“why hadst thou not.” Finally, inan old poem, the amalgama- 
tion is so complete that a second pronoun can be added without 
fear of tautology, and we find thu canstu, literally “ thou canst- 
thou.”+ Now if this integrating process had begun two or three 
centuries sooner, and if it had not been so quickly checked by 
such conservative forces as the invention of printing and the 
translation of the Bible, it is highly probable that English would 
have produced a more or less varied system of inflections. Ob- 
viously the influence of written characters upon spoken language 
is, to preserve the integrity of existing forms ; and this must be 

* But we still have, as mementos, the Portuguese dar-lhe-hei, “ 1 will give him,” 
and in Provengal such phrases as this : — 

“FE pos mon cor non aus dir a rescos, 
Pregar vos ai, s’en aus, en ma chansos.” 

Compare the Sardinian appu essi, etc., and the Spanish “ castigar los hé como 
avran a far.’’ Nevertheless, this origin of the Romanic futures has been idly doubted 
by Amptre, Hist. de la Litt, Francaise, p. 160. 

t “ Wherfor I prei zow that ze nul not bugil ous, that ze send to ous warning 
whether schul we have eny help or no.” Harrard’s Letter on Glendower’s Rebel- 
lion, in Ellis’s Letters, Second Series, Vol. I. Letter 1V., p. 15. Here nul = ne will. 
In Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose, 3741, we have no/de for ne wolde. A similar agglu- 
tination of personal pronouns occurred in Provengal: e. g. “ No sai en qual quisa-m 


” 


fui natz.”” “ Per aisso-t tem amors. 


“Lo jorn que-ns ac amor amdos eletz.” 
* Tolre no-m podetz que no-us am.”’ Lewis, p. 154. In German, as late as Luther's 
time, we have wiltu, mustu, woldich, vasthi, woldhi, kondhi. See Marsh, I. 387, who 
also cites instances in Icelandic. 
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duly remembered by those who maintain that, according to the 
views here expounded, the Chinese ought long since to have lost 
its primary structure.* The causes which have hitherto detained 
one third of the human race in social as well as linguistic 
nonage, are too complicated to be discussed here. But we 
may note, first, that ideographic characters were used in China 
at a much earlier period than in any other country, except per- 
haps in Egypt; secondly, that the ancestral Aryan and Semitic 
languages had both become tertiary long before Devanagari, 
Cuneiform, or Pheenician alphabets were invented ; thirdly and 
principally, that a Chinese character, standing as it does for a 
whole word, and not for a. constituent letter or syllable, must 
exert far greater influence than could ever be exerted by a set 
of alphabetic symbols, in stereotyping the word which it repre- 
sents. As Renan has well observed, — though without perceiv- 
ing the force of his own remark, — it is by no means accidental 
that the two great literary languages which have retained their 
primary structure, Chinese and sacred Egyptian, are just those 
two languages which have employed ideographic instead of. pho- 
netic symbols. The Japanese, which had become secondary be- 
fore it adopted the Chinese characters, was obliged to give those 
characters a syllabic or phonetic value. And the demotic Egyp- 
tian, which in contrast with the sacred language may be pro- 
nounced rudely secondary, has given a phonetic power to the 
mutilated hieroglyphies in which it is written. In Europe the 
influence of written symbols, lately increased and multiplied a 
thousand-fold by the invention of printing, the education of the 
formerly ignorant classes, and the dissemination of popular 
literature, has been active alike in preserving the inherited in- 
flections of French, and in impeding the genesis of new inflec- 
tions in English. Were written language to follow the lead of 
ordinary speech, instead of adhering to archaic traditions, the 
process of linguistic destructiop and renovation would go on as 


* “Les seules langues monosyllabiques que nous connaissons, celles de lest 
de l’Asie, ne sont jamais sorties de leur état.” Renan, Langues Sémitiques, 1.98. Far- 
rar, Orig. Lang. 184. In L’Orig.du Langage, p. 111, Renan thinks it better to soften 
the statement by inserting “ franchement ” after “ sorties.” At best this is only the 
flimsy argument of Flourens about the dogs on Egyptian monuments ; and the sen- 
sible remarks of Lewes (Studies in Animal Life, Chap. V.) will apply to Renan as 
well as to the Cuvierians. 
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perceptibly, though by no means so rapidly, in English as in 
many barbarian dialects. We should have had such interroga- 
tive conjugations as havvi, havye, hazzy; imperatives like 
déndo’ee and gimme; and our definite article, as in the cog- 
nate Danish and Swedish, would have lapsed into an inflec- 
tional modification in such words as thempress, thevangel, 
thapostle.* 

These considerations enable us at last to deal with sundry 
phenomena presented by the Semitic languages, which have 
not hitherto been brought into conformity with the general 
principles of linguistic evolution. The efforts of Bunsen, Don- 
aldson, and others, to explain the existing structure of these 
languages as resulting from the excessive grinding-down of a 
once complicated set of inflections, — whereby their career would 
be assimilated to that of the Aryan languages,— has resulted in 
failure. That the poorly inflectional Hebrew and Ethiopic 
represent a more primitive state of Semitic speech than the 
richly inflectional Arabic is, in view of the facts now to be cited, 
the only tenable conclusion. First, the transparency of Semitic 
formations is unlike anything which can be seen in languages, 
like English and French, which have once had a full system of 
inflections. Secondly, the process of modifying the meaning of 
words by internal vowel-changes cannot be explained, as in the 
English ring, rang, rung, as resulting from the phonetic influ- 
ence exerted by inflections now lost. Thirdly, the Hebrew, and 
especially the Ethiopic, construct-genitive can hardly be ex- 
plained as due to the effect of integration upon a previously 
developed genitive. It is rather a genitive case arrested in its 
development. Miiller has acutely demonstrated that formations 
like the Hebrew Malk-i-zedek, or the Punic Hann-i- Baal, cannot 
be compared with a formation like the Italian fratelmo, where 





* Marsh, I. 388. Compare the Wallachian domnul for dominus ille; Italian 
JSratelmo = fratellus meus, patremo = pater meus ; Hungarian atya-m, etc.; and the 
agglutinated articles in Albanian and Bulgarian. The influence of writing in re- 
tarding integration is noticed by Trench (English, Past and Present, p. 24), and by 
Whitney (pp. 472, 473), who thus explains the fact that English words anciently im- 
ported from Latin and Greek, as mint from moneta, church from kyriake, alms from 
eleemosyne, ete., are highly integrated, while words recently adopted have remained 
comparatively intact. Se: also Miiller’s remarks on Yes’r and Yes’m (I. 224); and 
compare A. W. Schlegel, Obs. sur la Langue et la Litt. Provengales, p. 18. 
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the integrated ending was once an adjectival pronoun equiv- 
alent to a true genitive. Fourthly, the much greater conspicu- 
ousness of onomatopeeia in the Semitic than in the Aryan lan- 
guages shows that their words have better retained their 
primitive shape. Fifthly, the vast number of notions expres- 
sible by slight modifications of single Semitic root * is a feature 
characteristic, not of highly integrated languages, like French 
or English, but of languages, like Annamitic and Burmese, 
which have never arisen from their primitive meagreness. 

In view of these facts, a comparison between the older He- 
brew and the younger Arabic becomes very instructive. Let 
us bear in mind that the Hebrew became a written language at 
least one thousand two hundred years sooner than the Arabic, 
and that the influence of writing in retarding integration is 
acknowledged to be especially powerful in the case. of the Se- 
mitic alphabets. (Renan, p. 437.) Now Arabic is far richer in 
inflections than Hebrew. The forms of the verb, which are five 
in Hebrew, and have been reduced to three in Aramean, are 
nine in Arabic. In the latter language there are more com- 
pound tenses. In Syriac there are but few traces of a dual; in 
Hebrew we find it in some classes of nouns; in Arabic it is 
applied to adjectives, pronouns, and verbs. ‘ The employment 
of certain conjunctions in regimen and with affixes, which is a 
characteristic feature of Arabic, is also found in Hebrew, but 
only in a rudimentary stage.” (Renan, 424-426.) From all 
these data, which Renan has most skilfully generalized, he 
draws the incorrect conclusion that — since the Semitic lan- 
guages have become richer and richer in inflections with the 
progress of time, and since, moreover, they have not given birth 
to analytic derivative dialects, as the Latin gave birth to French, 
and the Anglo-Saxon to English — they are therefore the prod- 
uct of mental processes totally different from those which have 
produced the Aryan languages, and can in no wise be explained 
by the same formula of development. 


* In Hebrew, for instance, “ the word 3 y, in its various conjugations, means to 
mix, to exchange, to stand in the place of, to pledge, to interfere, to be familiar ; 
and also to disappear, to sect, and to doa thing in the evening; besides all this, 
with various vowel modifications, the same three letters mean to be sweet, a fly or 
beetle, an Arabian, a stranger, the weft of cloth, the evening, a willow, and a 
raven.” Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 229. 
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At the present stage of our discussion, the way out of this 
difficulty is short and easy. Although the mother-Semitic was 
a tertiary language, no less than the mother-Aryan, it would be 
very misleading to regard them as equally developed at the 
outset. The mother-Aryan was the product of a far more exten- 
sive antecedent process of agglutination than the mother- Semitic. 
While the former may be supposed, in its secondary stage, to 
have resembled such richly agglutinated languages as Telugu 
or Turkish, the latter must be supposed to have resembled such 
poorly agglutinated languages as Burmese or demotic Egyptian. 
Its progress, therefore, after attaining the tertiary stage, would 
be toward the further development of inflection. The Semitic 
vowel-changes show how meagrely supplied the mother-tongue 
must have been with determinative signs. In Chinese this 
meagreness is partly compensated by an elaborate system of 
tones. Probably the early speaker of Semitic similarly pro- 
nounced his vowels with an altered stress, which often leads to 
a vowel variation, as, in Hebrew, “ pattach,’’ lengthened into 
** gamets,”’ may become “ qamets-chatuph.”” Now in Hebrew 
the development of tertiary forms was early stopped by the in- 
troduction of writing and literary culture ; * while the progress 
of Arabic for the next twelve centuries was not toward so-called 
* analysis,” but toward a more extensive production of forms 
by amalgamation. The redactions of the Koran, under Oth- 
man and Abdalmalek, put a final stop to this. 

Lastly, the progress of the Semitic languages, since they 
stopped amalgamating, has been toward further integration by 
the dropping of inflections and vocalization of consonants, after 
the manner of Aryan tongues, as we had occasion to observe at 
the beginning of this discussion. And let it be further noted 
that the Semitie dialect which was latest checked in its devel- 
opment of tertiary forms, and which therefore arrived at rela- 
tively great inflectional complexity, — namely, the Arabic, — 
is just the one which most resembles the Aryan languages in 
its recent tendency towards “ analysis.”” Even Renan compares 
the relation of new and old Arabic to the relation of new and 
old High German. 


* Sce also, for the conservative influence of a priestly caste or fraternity, Whit- 
ney, pp. 148, 149, 159, 
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That the history of the Semitic languages presents no such 
striking case of change as the change from Latin to French, 
from Anglo-Saxon to English, or from Vedic Sanskrit to Hin- 
dustani, may readily be granted. But for a most intimate 
mixing of races, such changes would not have occurred in the 
Aryan domain. Except in the case of Amharic, no Semitic 
language is known to have been adopted as a vernacular speech 
by a non-Semitic race, as the Latin was adopted by Kelts, 
Iberians, and Germans. And in the Amharic we do find the 
nearest approach to parallelism with the Romanic dialects 
which the Semitic domain affords.* 

To sum up this long argument: we have seen good reason 
for believing that by a universal process of integration primary 
languages tend to become secondary, and secondary languages 
tend to become tertiary. We have observed that tertiary 
languages are far from rejecting compounds and derivatives 
frathed after the primary and secondary patterns. We have 
shown that lost inflections can be replaced only by a recurrence 
to the primary methods of juxtaposition ; and we have seen the 
amalgamative process eliciting new tertiary forms from these 
juxtapositive compounds, save where it is checked by assign- 
able retarding influences. Finally, we have exhibited the work- 
ing of the same general processes in the Semitic languages, 
which have been wrongly claimed as constituting a separate 
domain of human speech, governed by dynamic laws peculiar 
to itself. Though the evidence here given is but a small frag- 
ment of what might be adduced, it is still quite sufficient to 
illustrate and confirm an inference which the results of gram- 
matical analysis have long since rendered inevitable. Thirty- 
three years ago that incomparable philologist, Richard Garnett, 
saw clearly that if inflections were ever independently signifi- 
cant, the structure of all languages must once have resembled 
that of the Chinese. (Essays, p. 109.) Bopp and his fellow- 
workers, in proving the first point, proved also the second ; and 
it is only by implicitly rejecting the one that Renan and his 
followers ¢ are enabled explicitly to reject the other. 








* The formation of the so-called “ constructive mood” in Amharic may perhaps 
be compared to the formation of the Romanic futures. Isenberg’s Amharic Gram- 
mar, p. 69, cited by Garnett, p. 297. 

+ M. Franck accepts Renan’s theory, “ parcequ’elle est la plus conforme a la 
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Il. 


We have thus arrived at a vantage-ground from which we may 
contemplate more nearly than of old the beginnings of human 
speech. Much of the ancient discussion upon this subject is at 
once seen to be no longer relevant. As long as inflections and 
modifying particles were believed to be arbitrary, they might 
well have been deemed the offspring of inventive contrivance ; 
not so when they are known to be significant. The intricate 
grammatical system of Greek or Sanskrit might well have been 
thought a fit subject for miraculous revelation ; not so the 
meagre and artless combinations of Chinese or Tungusian. 
Over the comparative claims of nouns, verbs, and prepositions, 
to be considered the primal elements of speech, we need no 
longer puzzle ourselves ; for we know that in a primitive lan- 
guage there are neither nouns nor verbs, neither adjectives nor 
adverbs, but only naked roots, which may be used to denote 
either substance or attribute, position or action, as circum- 
stances may chance to require.* Let us consider how the 
Chinaman would say, “* The sun is shining through the clouds.” 
He would take the word for sun; a word meaning bright, 
brightly, brightness, or to be bright, according to the context; a 
word meaning passage, or to pass; and the word for cloud, 
coupled with some such expression as multitude, heap, or flock, 
to serve as a sign of plurality ; and heaping together these raw 
materials, would make the statement, “ Sun bright pass cloud- 
heap.” Crude as such a language undoubtedly is, we may 
rest assured that the winged words of our exquisite Aryan 
speech at first limped and halted with equal awkwardness. An 
analysis of the magnificent verse of Dante, 


“ To non piangeva, si dentro impietrai,” 


would show us that its wonderful tissue is woven of very hum- 
ble stuff, —a word for “ stone,” a word imitating the sound of 


dignité de notre nature et & sa mystérieuse grandeur.” Etudes Orientales, p- 404 
How long are we to see scholars, from whom better things might be expected, 
childishly accepting or rejecting theories, not because they are upheld or contra- 
dicted by established facts, but because they conform to, or conflict with, sundry 
preconceived notions of “ dignity ” or “‘ fitness ” ¢ 

* “ Auf dieser uriiltesten Stufe sprachlichen Lebens gibt es also, lautlich unter- 
schieden, weder Verba noch Nomina, weder Conjugation noch Declination.” 
Schleicher, Die Darwinsche Theorie, p. 22. 
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weeping, and a few demonstrative ejaculations denoting spatial 
proximity or remoteness. It is from such lowly beginnings 
that language has arisen; and when we seek to decount for the 
genesis of human speech, we must forget for a while the num- 
berless delicate contrivances by which civilized man gives un- 
erring expression to every shade of thought. We must forget 
our nouns and verbs, our inflections, prepositions, and auxili- 
aries, and search for the meaning latent in simple, ungarnished 
roots. We must turn our eyes from the architecture of the 
sacred edifice, that we may scrutinize with unbiassed vision the 
rugged blocks out of which it has been reared. 

But before we can properly arrive at a final residuum, one 
further element must be eliminated from the problem. The 
fact that all abstract words whatever, as well as all concrete 
words denoting supersensuous objects or conceptions, have been 
formed by the potent agency of metaphor out of words with a 
purely physical import, is too thoroughly established to need 
more than a passing illustration. That sou/ and sea are derived 
from the same root, that ghost, yeast, gust, gas, and geyser have 
a common origin, that words like intellect, conceive, admire, per- 
mit, contrition, attention, etc., are built up out of wholly material 
notions, has been proved and illustrated over and over again. 
From the bare notion of “ moving,” we get not only words 
signifying “ furniture ” (Fr. meubles), the Skr. sarit, “ a river,” 
sara, * sap,” drapsa, “a drop,” but also age and elernity, and 
the most abstract of the many names for the Deity. 

The explanations of the word God in our popular dictionaries 
are one and all untenable. Grimm has shown the common de- 
rivation from good to be impossible ; and the identification with 
Persian Khoda, from Zend qvadata, Skr. svadata, Lat. a se datus, 
has met, at Aufrecht’s hands, with no better fate. Miiller more 
plausibly suggests that it was formerly a heathen name for the 
Deity, which passed into Christian usage, as Lat. Deus became 
Fr. Dieu.* There can, I think, be little doubt that God is iden- 





* Bunsen, Outlines, I. 78 ; Grimm, Deu'sehe Mythologie, p. 12; Miiller, Lectures, 
II. 302. — Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 710) would connect God with xaos, and 
Geos with ri@nye; but this is arrant guesswork, and the latter name was long ago 
proved to be identical with Lat. deus, Skr. devas, from div, “ to shine,” being a per- 
sonification of daylight. See Lassen, Jndische Alterthumskunde, I. 756. 
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tical with Wodan, the name of the great Northern deity. Gutl- 
laume and William, guerre and war, guardian and warden, guile 
and wile, will At once occur to the reader as analogous instances ; 
and a similar change is seen in the Armorican gwasta and Ital. 
guastare, as compared with Lat. vastare, Eng. waste; and in 
the Eng. quick, Goth. quivs, Lat. vivus. Paulus Diaconus tells 
us that the Lombards pronounced Wodan as Guodan.* The 
initial digamma, consisting of a combined guttural and labial 
(CF, kv, gu, qu, hw, sw, etc.), is resolved into its constituent ele- 
ments, one of which is usually eliminated, so that Guod is dif- 
ferentiated into God and Wod. The surviving element is fre- 
quently vocalized, becoming a mere breathing, as in Odin, with 
which we may compare the change from Georgian ghwino to 
Lat. vinum and Gr. ofvos. Now F-Odin is derived by Grimm 
from wuotan, Lat. vadere, Eng. wade, “ transmeare, cum im- 
petu ferri,’’ and thus signifies the Prime Mover, “ qui omnia 
permeat,” the pervading source of the dynamic phenomena of 
the universe ; or,as Dante says: “ La gloria di Colui che tutto 
muove.” Strictly in keeping with this signification is Odin’s 
character as the storm-spirit or inciting genius of the wind, in 
which he answers to the Greek Hermes, or Vedic Sarameyas, 
** Son of the Dawn.” ¢ This is at bottom a purely sensuous group 
of notions. Yet, as developed by modern philosophy, the con- 
ception of Odin is far loftier and more adequate than those ex- 
pressed by cds, Jupiler, Dyaus ; $ as the solar ray ( Tiws = 
Zevs), though doubtless the immediate source of all life and 
motion in our little group of worlds, is nevertheless itself but a 
limited manifestation of that limitless Power which is revealed in 


* And we find Ludoguicus for Ludovicus in Erchempert, [ist. Langob. 11, Pertz, 
III. 245. In Germany and Lorraine we have the town names of Godesberg, Guden- 
berg, Godensholt, and Vaudemont, all derived from Wodan. In the Westphalian 
dialect, Wednesday (“day of Wodan”’) is called Godenstag or Gunstag ; in Nether- 
Rhenish, Gudenstag ; in Flemish, Goensdag. See Thorpe, Northern Mythol. I. 229; 
Taylor, Words and Places, 323 ; and cf. Grimm, Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, 296. 
The Westphalian Saxons wrote both Guodan and Gudan. In view of such a con- 
vergence of proofs, I am surprised that this etymology has not*been sooner insisted 
on. ‘ 

t For the explanation of Hermes and his correlatives, sce Miiller, Lect. II. 492; 
Cox, Manual, 85, fol’g; Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, II, 152, fol’g ; Mackay, 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews, I. 260-273. 

¢ For the physical meaning latent in 717° see Cort, Worship of Baalim, Chap. 
II. ; and cf. Mackay, op. cit. IL, 414-426. 
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ceaseless rhythmical activity throughouj the length and breadth 
of the Kosmos. 

The word truth affords another illustration, which may even 
now be worth citing, since writers are still to be found wasting 
eloquence over Horne Tooke’s derivation from ¢roweth, and his 
sophistical inference 70 adnyOes ov dice: adda vou. Its cor- 
relative in Sanskrit is dhruwa, from dhru, “ to place or estab- 
lish”; whence also Goth. triggvus, “ secure,” and Germ. 
trauen and treu.* While, according to Pott, the Lat. verus, 
Germ. wahr, Welsh gwir, Gael. fior, Sclavon. viera, is from the 
same root which appears in Germ. wehren, O. H. G. warjan, 
Welsh guwared, Ital. guardare, and means that which is 
* covered,” ergo sheltered, or secure from attack. 

It being thus apparent that metaphor may educe the grand- 
est abstract conceptions from the humblest material notions, we 
have now only to inquire how the roots expressive of such notions 
were produced. Of the various recondite, mystical, or incog- 
noscible theories which have been framed,— chiefly in Ger- 
many, — concerning the origin of language, we have not time 
to speak. Max Miiller’s doctrine, that roots are “ phonetic 
types,” must be pronounced vague and inadequate. The term 
‘“‘ phonetic type’ can mean nothing but a representation, in 
vocal sounds, of an objective phenomenon which invites atten- 
tion, or of a subjective feeling which demands expression. To 
say that a root is a “ phonetic type,” is therefore merely to state 
the problem without solving it. To explain the genesis of lan- 
guage, it is not enough to say that, as every substance when smit- 
ten rings response to the blow, so the human mind attunes itself 
to concord with the sensory percussion from without. It must 
be shown why this is possible, and how it comes to pass. It 
must be shown in what way mere vocal utterances can become 
the fitting signs of external and internal phenomena; by what 
subtle alchemy a rhythmic pulsation of the air is transmuted 
into the nimble messenger of thought and feeling. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, amid the confusion of ideas in which 
this problem is entangled, its solution may be impracticable, and 
must needs be imperfect. Yet a theory which would fain satisfy 





* Garnett, p. 28. In the Semitic languages also, “l’idée du vrai se tire de la 
solidité, de la stabilité.” Renan, Langues Sémitiques, I, 23. 
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us by a mere phrase, like “ phonetic type,” is, as Professor Whit- 
ney (p. 427) observes, utterly unphilosophical and infertile. 

To explain the process whereby articulate sounds have been 
erected into symbols of mental and physical phenomena, a legiti- 
mate hypothesis has been framed, according to which a large 
class of words were originally mere representations of the 
sounds given out by animate or inanimate objects. Sounds 
uttered in imitative response to external sounds or noises 
passed into currency as vocal signs of the phenomena whereof 
the archetypal sounds were chiefly characteristic ; and the con- 
crete material designations thus produced were afterwards meta- 
phorically applied to the expression of abstract and immaterial 
conceptions; while all words not thus originated were mere 
interjectional utterances, serving to give vent to the feelings 
aroused by the sight of external objects. 

The Bow-wow Theory — though it has been received by many 
eminent philologists with indignant ridicule and foolish appeals 
to sentimental prejudice — is nevertheless the only hypothesis 
yet proposed which alleges a vera causa. Every one knows 
that many words have come from onomatopeic roots, though 
few are aware to what an extent the process may be traced. 
Not only is it that words like cackle, caw, croon, snarl, grunt, 
chirp, twitter, sigh, groan, shriek, sneeze, crash, bang, whiz, puff, 
snap, crunch, buzz, hiss, hum, twang, jingle, chink, rustle, whis- 
per, clatter, gurgle, bubble, rumble, etc., are manifest imitations, 
but also many words indicative of no sound or noise whatever, 
many words expressive of purely abstract notions, may safely 
be referred to an imitative source. They who have carefully 
noted the wanton freaks which metaphor delights in, and who 
know, moreover, that all the indigenous words in all the Aryan 
languages have arisen from a few hundred primitive roots, will 
not be surprised to find a single word begetting legions of off- 
spring whose resemblance to each other and to their sire is far 
from obvious. Every one has read of the Arabian genie who 
became in succession a wolf, a cock, an eagle, a pomegranate, 
and lastly a raging fire which burnt up the daughter of a sultan. 
The metamorphoses of language are not less marvellous. We 
have already seen glory becoming the badge of hopeless servi- 
tude. We may next contemplate a venerable root, mar, — ex- 
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pressive of “ grinding down,” and-doubtless imitated from the 
sound of that mechanical process, — producing in divers lan- 
guages at least one hundred fifty distinct words (to say nothing 
of minor modifications), among which, in English alone, are 
comprised terms so different as mi//, meal, maul, moil, mould, 
mortal, murder, member, meer, marble, Mark, milk, blaspheme, 
blame, smart, mellow, melt, malt, mild, ambrosia, travail, remorse, 
mallet, memory, and martyr.* 

In like manner numerous words, retaining naught that is ex- 
clamatory in their forms or meanings, have nevertheless been 
developed from interjections. From the root ach are derived 
words expressive both of emotional discomfort and of material 
sharpness as well as swiftness; among which, in various lan- 
guages, are Gr. axw, axavOa, ayos, Eng. ache, A. 8. ege, egeslich, 
Icel. ecki, Germ. ekel, ecke, jucken, Eng. itch, Icel. eggia, Lat. 
acuo, acus, acies, Gr. axwxn, axpos, oxvs = Skr. agus, which 
brings us to agva = frmos = equus, wrongly claimed as due to 
direct imitation. | Onomatopeeia is therefore far from being a 
sterile principle ; nor is it easy to indorse the objection that imi- 
tative sounds, even in their crudest shape, are not yet language. 
Miiller tells us that “there are cockatoos who, when they see 
cocks and hens, will begin to cackle, as if to inform us of what 
they see.” The inference, that an imitation of cackling can- 
not be language, proves somewhat too much; for we cannot 
consent to banish a considerable number of decorous words 
and pithy sentences from the category of language, merely be- 
cause certain parrots have a habit of repeating them. So, when 
the Englishman at dinner in China, craving information as to 
the nature of the dish before him, said interrogatively, Quack, 
quack? and received the astounding answer, Bow-wow ! 
Miiller doubts whether such talk as this deserves the name 
of language. But the doubt rests upon a confusion of ideas. 
When the duck says qguaci, no language is used, because the 
sound in question corresponds to no general concept. But | 
when man in framing language says quack, he is performing a 





* See the details in Miller, Il. 331-350; to which I have added travail, derived 
on Garnett’s authority, through the French, from Kymric trafuel = tra + mael, “over- 
work.” 

t Compare Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, p. 122, with Garnett, p. 64, and 
Miller, II. 75. 
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rudimentary act of abstraction. He is designating an object 
by one of its conspicuous marks, and is therefore using lan- 
guage no less than when he calls the moon a “ shiner”: Lat. 
luna, Lucina, from lucere, lux. The word moo* would have 
been as intelligible as any of the names for a cow; and would 
have been quite as capable of producing derivatives, or entering 
into compounds, signifying milk, beef, leather, horn, boots, a 
shield, a bright-eyed maiden, the nourishing earth, clouds with 
swelling udders, distant thunder, bovine stolidity, and cud- 
chewing revery. A brief examination of Indo-European my- 
thology will show what scanty materials suffice for the lan- 
guage-maker; and we may be sure that in his hands a few 
homely imitative roots would soon be wrought into numberless 
forms of quaintness and beauty. 

But it must not be supposed that onomatopeia ought, upon 
this principle, to be traceable in the majority of modern words. 
In current use, as we have seen, words speedily lose their 
primitive form and their original significance. Episcopus be- 
comes Danish bisp; and we talk of ostracism without thinking 
of oyster-shells. Words are built up, pulled to pieces, and 
conjured with, until we have stranger from ex, and history, 
wit, and Veda, from the same root. The whole Aryan lan- 
guage must have gone through this wearing and tearing pro- 
cess many times before it acquired its present structural pecu- 
liarities. Nor is the imitative principle unlimited in its scope 
and powers. After language has acquired a sufficieut foothold 
for derivatives to be formed, metaphor begins to assert its sway. 
It is more convenient to name many objects and actions from 
attributes less vague and ambiguous than the noise which they 
make or by which they are accompanied. In highly developed 
languages the traces of onomatopceia must, on any hypothesis, 
be comparatively slight; and it is both unphilosophical and 
superfluous to do what Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Farrar have 
too often done,—to ignore established etymologies and ac- 
knowledged linguistic affinities, and to override phonetic laws, 
in the eager attempt to gather illustrations of the Bow-wow 
Theory. Mr. Wedgwood, for example, identifies hound = 


* This sound is now, in German, used by children, —and recognized by adults, 
even in literature, as the legitimate term, in “ baby-talk,”’ — for “ cow.” Likewise, 
mi for “sheep.” Cf. the Eng. slang term ki-yi for “ puppy.” 
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Germ. hund, with the Esthonian hunt, “a wolf,’ and derives 
the latter from Esth. hundama, “ to howl,” “ corresponding to 
O. H. G. hunon, ‘ to yelp like a fox,’ and Se. hune, ‘ to whine.’” 
Now such a point of resemblance between languages radically 
dissimilar is always likely to be accidental,* and in this case is 
undoubtedly so. Whether the Esthonian hunt is onomatopeic 
or not, we shall not attempt to determine. But the Germ. 
hund has a very different origin,—no other, in fact, than 
hinthan, “to catch,” Swed. haenta, Eng. hunt, Lat. “ pre- 
hend-o,”’ the hound being the animal “ qui capit feras.”” (Grimm, 
Deutsche Gramm., Ul. 35.) From the same source comes 
the Skr. gvan, Zend ¢gpan, Gr. kiwv, Lat. canis (Burnouf, 
Sur le Yagna, I. lxxii., lxxxi.), which Mr. Farrar claims as 
imitative. To assign for dog a mimetic origin because the Ice- 
landic doggr sounds like a growl,—as Mr. Farrar is inclined 
to do, —is to violate the first principles of etymology ; for the 
terminal r, in the Icelandic form, is no part of the original 
word, being merely the nominative case-sign, which in several 
other Aryan languages appears as s. Thus foot is in Icelandic 
fotr, and Brunhild is Brynhildr. This r was originally a 
pronoun of the first person. In spite of the identity of the 
initial letters, I am inclined to believe that the common 
opinion is correct which derives dog from the mother-Aryan 
dak, which appears in Skr. dak, “to bite”: if daughter = 
duhitri, dog may certainly come from dak. As to the Sanskrit 
words rudatha and bhacha, for “ dog,” they are very likely 
mimetic. Crane, Swed. trana, Germ. Kranich, which is also 
claimed by Mr. Farrar, means simply “ the long-shanked,” as 
is shown by the Welsh synonyme garanawg, from gar, “a 
shank.” Mr. Wedgwood is disposed to connect gros with 
Eng. hobby, Fr. hobin, Frisian hoppe, supposed to come from 
the cries hait, whoa, huf, and haap, used in driving a horse ; 
but Zrzos is well known to be identical with Skr. agva, “ the 
swift,” which is indeed, as we have seen, most likely onoma- 
topeic, but is not to be disposed of after the summary fashion 


* “L’étymologie reste un jeu arbitraire tant que l’on n’a point déterminé ex- 
perimentalement les lois d’aprés lesquelles les sons se permutent en passant d’une 
langue & une autre ; c’est la connaissance de ces lois qui donne a la philologie com- 
parée dans le sein de Ja famille indo-européenne un si haut degré de certitude.” 
Renan, Langues Sémitiques, 1. 467. Compare Turgot, (2uvres, Tom. IIL. p. 33. 
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of these etymologists. No is explained by Mr. Wedgwood as a 
development of the sound made by an infant when he shuts 
his teeth by way of refusing the breast: our negative shake of 
the head, he thinks, has a kindred origin. We moved our 
heads to and fro when we rejected the proffered nourishment, 
and we therefore continue through life to shake our heads in 
token of denial!! No is compounded of the A. 8. ne and @, 
(Goth. ai and aivs, Lat. evum, Gr. aia, aie’, Eng. ever), and 
therefore originally meant never. The latter of these roots is 
derived by Graff and Kuhn from our old acquaintance i = ya, 
“to go.” Ne, the former, is a form of the demonstrative na, 
signifying remoteness, and used to express many ideas not in- 
volving negation, as in Greek, for instance, where it is the sign 
of the accusative. Perhaps no example could better illustrate 
the utter capriciousness of fancy with which many mimetic 
derivations are assigned. The attribution of certain powers of 
expression to particular vowels and consonants is very haz- 
ardous. When we are told that, ‘n Mandshu, ama means 
“ father,” and eme “ mother,” because a is the stronger and 
e the weaker vowel,* we need only point to the Japanese fa/fa, 
“mother,” and titi, “* father,” where the distinction is reversed. 
When Mr. Farrar cites the roughness of Germ. entselzen, 
“terror,” in behalf of the Bow-wow Theory, we need only 
refer to alarm, which is not rough, but smooth ; to say nothing 
of the fact that entsetzen merely means a “ displacement.” 
And when he adduces the pleasant-sounding minstrel as a case 
of reflex onomatopeia, we must —in view of the origin of 
minstrel, through Lat. minister, from minus, which means 
* Jess,” and has nothing to do with music — consider him mis- 
led by his pleasant aural associations with the word. 

The survey of these erroneous derivations shows us that the 
bow-wow principle has been to a great extent supplanted and 
obscured in the Aryan languages by formations based upon a 
more abstract set of conceptions. Thus the moon is called the 
** measurer,” /una the “shiner,” canis the “taker,” dog the 
“biter”? ; and, in spite of Professor Key and Mr. Farrar, there 
is nothing absurd in the opinion that cow, Sods, Skr. go, is 
the “go-er”; for we must remember that in Greek small 


* Compare the curious speculations of Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais, Livre LL. 
Chap. II., with Plato, Aratylos, 426, 434, 435. : 
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cattle, such as sheep and goats, are called ra rpo8ara, “ the 
forward-walkers.” Mr. Garnett has admirably stated the 
general principle: ‘‘ Grimm has shown that, in English and 
German, fox simply denotes ‘ hairy’; in Sanskrit, the feminine 
noun lomasd, from lomas, ‘ hair,’ means a fox; while the mas- 
culine lomasdé denotes quite a different animal, a ram. In 
other languages, as in the Icelandic refr, and Persian roubah, 
the idea of hairiness quite disappears, and Reynard is desig- 
nated by another single quality, ‘ thievishness.’* The reason 
of this is obvious. Though a fox is an individual, he is com- 
posed of an aggregate of particulars, which no simple word is 
capable of expressing. We therefore denote this complex idea 
by a term expressive of some simple quality ; and though the 
term may in itself be equally characteristic of a rat or a squir- 
rel, it answers every purpose of oral communication, as long 
as people agree to employ it in the same sense.” (Essays, 
p- 27.) With what seeming caprice this principle of nomen- 
clature works may best be seen in the etymology of the words 
woman and wife. The plural of woman is written women, 
from the natural but mistaken notion that the termination is 
the same as the English word man.} It is the Sanskrit forma- 
tive suffix man, Lat. mon, min, Gr. povn, pov, pny, and poy. 
Wo-man is identical with Lat. /fe-min-a, Skr. we-man, a 
* weaver”? ; with which may be compared our use of spinster. 
lt was hardly more strange that the primitive Aryans should 
call the woman a “ weaver,” than that they should call the 
daughter of the household a “ milkmaid”; yet this derivation 
of the latter word has been minutely and incontrovertibly 
proven. Daughter, Gr. @vyarnp, Skr. duhitri, is from duh, “ to 
milk,” the suffix ter, rnp, tri, being like the suffix man, in 
denoting the agent who performs the action expressed by the 
substantive root. It is worthy of remark that, in Chinese, 


* The Sanskrit designates a very different animal by this attribute: Skr. mushas 
“the stealer,” — Eng. mouse. 

+ Just as the plural of Mussulman was formerly written incorrectly Mussulmen. 

t What shall be said of the supposed connection between homo and humus? To 
compare the two words directly with each other, and then to waste good rhetoric 
over the conception of man as “earth-born” or “humble, 
ous. An analysis of the words in question leads to a different conclusion. The 
Sanskrit suffix mi denotes in many cases the “ place where,” as in Goth. hai-m-s, 
Eng. ho-me, “a resting-place” (Gr. wee in xeia). So the Skr. bhu-mi-s, Lat. 


is, I believe, preposter- 
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woman is regarded as the “ sweeper,” since in the hieroglyphic 
system of that language she is represented by abroom. As for 
wife, A. S. wif, Germ. weib, it is etymologically connected 
with A. S. wefan, Germ. weben, Skr. we, Eng. weave. 
Countless examples such as these show that the Aryan lan- 
guages owe the larger part of their present vocabulary to a 
very different principle from that of onomatopeia. But this 
conclusion, far from invalidating the Bow-wow Theory, serves 
only to demonstrate the impossibility of regarding the earliest 
Aryan speech as in any true sense of the word a primitive 
language. When Max Miiller proves that a large portion of 
the words claimed by the mimetic school have in reality started 
from such abstract roots as “ go,” “ shine,” “ measure,” etc., 
he has indeed carried by assault an untenable position which 
should never have been occupied ; but he has by no means won 
the battle, which, if it is ever to be definitely decided, must be 
fought upon quite different ground. For, when we examine the 
lowest phases of barbarian speech, we find, as might have been 
expected, that they afford no means of expressing such abstract 
conceptions as those just enumerated. The Aryan may call the 
moon a “shiner” ; but in Chinese it is just the other way: the 
symbol for “ bright ” is there compounded of the symbols for 
“sun” and“ moon.” “ It requires but the feeblest power of 
abstraction, —a power possessed even by idiots,—to use a 
name as the sign of a conception, e. g. to say ‘sun’: to say 
‘sheen,’ as the description of a phenomenon common to all 
shining objects, is a higher effort ; and to say ‘ to shine,’ as expres- 
sive of the state or act, is higher still.” Mr. Farrar, from whom 
this judicious remark is cited, has collected many striking illus- 
trations of the paucity of abstract expressions in the lower lan-— 
guages. “The Society-Islanders have words for dog’s tail, 
bird’s tail, and sheep’s tail, yet no word for tail ; the Mohicans 


hu-mu-s is “the place where things grow.”” Now homo is compounded of ho + min 
(A. S. gu-ma in bryd-gu-ma, “ bridegroom,” Germ. bréuti-ga-m). The suffix min has 
just been explained in the text. J/o is probably akin to hu, bhu, gv, so that the 
derivative ho-min means “he who grows.” In confirmation we may cite not only 
the Lat. adolescens, but also the Goth. thiv-a, from thu (whence Eng. thew), Skr. tu, 
“to grow.” Thiv-a means “a young man,” he who grows or waxes in strength. 
From the same root tu we get Skr. tavas, “ strong,” Gr. ravs, “ great” (in Hesy- 
chius) ; the Umbrian tuta, “ city’”’; and the following words for “ people,” — Let- 
tish tauta, Ivish tuath, Goth. thiuda, O. H. G. diot (whence diutisk and Deutsch). 
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have verbs for every kind of cutting, and yet no verb ‘ to cut.’ 
The Australians have no generic term for fish, bird, or tree. 
The Malays have no term for tree or herb, yet they have words 
for fibre, root, tree-crown, stalk, stock, trunk, twig, and shoot. 
Some American tongues have separate verbs for ‘I wish to eat 
meat,’ and ‘I wish to eat soup,’ but no verb for ‘I wish’; and 
separate words for a blow with a sharp and a blow with a blunt 
instrument, but no abstract word for blow.” * The Kafir ex- 
presses “ to live’ by ukudhla ubomi,“ to eat life.” In Kachari 
the regular passive is formed by an auxiliary, meaning “ to eat.” 
From bu, “ strike,” and ja, “ eat,” we have ang-bu-ja-dang, “ I 
eat a beating, =“ I am struck.” This idiom is found also in 
Canarese, and in the tertiary Bengali and Hindi,t which doubt- 
less adopted it from the non-Aryan dialects by which they are 
so closely surrounded. With such instances before us, Mr. Far- 
rar pertinently asks : “ Who shall believe that the sun and moon 
and earth had not been named at all until they received names 
from roots meaning to shine, to measure, and to plough? or that 
cows and reptiles, and creeping plants, and flowing water, and 
clouds, made shift with being anonymous until after men pos- 
sessed an indefinite number of verbs, all meaning ‘to go’?”’ An 
Aryan could call his sheep ra rpo8ara, but the primitive lan- 
guage-maker had no Saivw to fall back upon: what else could 
he say but baa ? When Miiller traces back the word wgly (which 
Wedgwood summarily derives from ugh /) to the Skr. anh, “to 
throttle”: from which also come angustus, anguish, anxious, 
awe, Goth. agis, “ fear,” angina and quinsy, as well as various 
words for “ serpent,” — Skr. ahi, Gr. Eis, exidva, Lat. anguis, 
O. H. G. une, Icel. eglir, Gael. ase ; “ hedgehog,” —Gr. ¢é exwos, 
Germ. igel, A. S. igil, Welsh awg ; “ eel,’ — Gr. eyxedus, Lat. 
anguilla, Gael. easy ; “ lizard,’ Germ. eidechse, A. 38. athexe, 
etc.: when he has proved this, he has still to show that anh is 
not onomatopeeic, before he can make a point against the Bow- 
wow Theory. And a better combination of letters than anh, to 
express the sound of choking or throttling, it would perhaps be 








* Condensed from Farrar, Chapters on Languean, 199, 200. 

t Miiller compares the vulgar German Priigel kosten, “to taste blows.” Cf. also 
Priigelsuppe = a mess of blows. [‘ Er muss es ausfressen,”’ lit. “he must eat it out,” 
or “up,” = “he must suffer it,” “bear it,” “ endure the infliction,” or, “ assume 
the responsibility.”’] 
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hard to find; if, indeed, this root be not the same as the inter- 
jectional ach, whose derivatives we have already enumerated. 
Admitting this kinship, we have words for “ horse,” and for 
** serpent,” from onomatopeic roots, although in neither case 
is there an imitation of neighing or hissing. In similar wise, 
the Skr. marjara, “ cat,” has not, as has been claimed, any 
connection with the sound of purring. It means “ the creature 
that cleans itself” (duopyvupuc), but it comes ultimately from the 
very root mar, “ rubbing,’ which we have above noticed, and 
which is in all probability onomatopeic. So the word deg is 
not an imitation of a growl ; but its parent word dak, “ to bite,” 
well represents the sharp sound produced by forcibly shutting 
the teeth. 

We are therefore strongly inclined to accept, to a large ex- 
tent, the Bow-wow Theory. It makes no appeal to a hypothet- 
ical word-making faculty, possessed by primitive men, but now 
forever lost. It supposes that the forees concerned in evolving 
language have been, like other forces, essentially uniform in 
their operation. Like the theories of Lyell in geology and of 
Darwin in biology, it seeks to interpret past events after the 
analogy of present events. And it is known that, through all 
the traceable stages of linguistic growth, absolutely new words 
are almost exclusively onomatopeeic.* 

Indeed, since language is at bottom but a representation, 
since a word is nothing if it is not a sign, what title could a 
primeval name, unfavored by traditional acceptance, have, to 
be considered as the representation of an object, unless it were 
associated with it by some manifest likeness? We know that 
written language had an imitative origin.t We know that our 
Roman characters have been gradually metamorphosed from 
crude pictures of natural objects. Ifa man wished to describe 
a dog to the eye, he drew an outline of him; that is to say, he 
made a representation which affected the eye in somewhat the 
same way that the dog affected it. It is rational to suppose that 


* Whitney, op. cit. p. 429.“ Es wird vielmehr bewiesen, dass bestimmte Natur- 
Jaute neben bestimmten Naturgesetzen die einzigen iiussern Factoren sind, die fiir 
den Ursprung der Sprache in Betracht kommen und das dunkle Riithsel losen 
konnen.” Voigtmann, Die Bau-wau- Theorie, p.¥. 

+ This portion ef the argument has been admirably treated by Mr. Farrar (Chap- 
ters on Language, Ch. X VIIL.). 
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he would go to work after the same fashion in addressing the 
ear. In representing the dog by means of the voice, what 
could he find to represent, if not the sound of the dog? These 
two, — the voice of the man and the noise made by the dog, — 
are the only terms between which a relation of likeness could 
be established. 

Nevertheless there is a class of primitive words, most prolific 
in derivatives and most ubiquitous in their functions, which, I 
believe, the Bow-wow Theory is inadequate to account for. 
Such are the fundamental, demonstrative, or prepositional roots 
from which have originated the simple numerals, many pro- 
nouns,* words like aya above discussed,} and a host of nouns 
and verbs. In one of his profoundest essays, Garnett has 
shown that the preposition which appears in Armorican as 
gwar, in Sanskrit as vri, etc., with the meaning “ upon” or 
* over,” has produced an enormous number of words, signify- 
ing shade, covering, enclosure, choosing, color, deflection, turf, 
dress, dwelling, a summit, a gate, wool, warning, forbidding, 
defending, watching, expecting, enduring, hiding, seeing, weari- 
ness, truth, crookedness, wickedness, a bow, a yoke, a wreath, 
a foundation, dregs, and a vassal. And this is but a trifling 
part of the list. Benfey, in his “ Lexicon of Greek Roots,” 
has traced over a thousand words, in Greek alone, to this 
source. Now, as Garnett says, it is difficult to establish a 
relation of likeness between the ejaculation of a sound and 
the idea of direction or position. (Essays, p. 230, fol’g.) 





* “T thought it possible, in my History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 21, to connect 
ah-am with Skr. dha, ‘I said,’ Gr. 7 Lat. ajo and nego, — nay, with Goth. ahma, 
‘spirit’; but I do so no longer. Nor do I accept the opinion of Benfey ( Sanskrit- 
Grammatik, § 773), who derives aham from the pronominal root gha with a pros- 
thetic a. It is a word which for the present must remain without a genealogy.” 
Miiller, Lectures, If. 366. Garnett’s opinion seems preferable, “ that the terminat- 
ing m, which appears in all the oblique cases, is the real root; and that aha is a 
particle prefixed for the sake of emphasis, perhaps related to tha, ‘here,’ — nearly 
analogous to the Italian eccomi.” (Essays, p. 99.) In verb-endings of the first per- 
son, as bhavd-mi, abhava-m, bhaveya-m, ete., the demonstrative root m indicates prox- 
imity to the speaker; and, by composition with the equivalent aha, the reduplicated 
expression of “ hereness”’ becomes sufficiently emphatic to serve by itself as a sign 
of subjectivity, “ Ichheit” or “ T-hood.” Cf. Lat. ego-met, and see Don. Crat., p. 
250; Renan, Lang. Sémit. I. 464, note 2. 

t In like manner, the accusative-sign $e, and do, two, too, to, and dha, 6n, do, are 
probably from the same demonstrative root. 
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I believe these words to have been originally the accidental 
accompaniments of vague endeavors to communicate thought by 
gesticulation. Mr. Tylor, in his “ Early History of Mankind,” 
has illustrated the extent to which gesture accompanies, and 
even usurps the place of, articulate speech among savage races. 
In savage America, where the multiplicity of dialects was so 
great as to prevent oral intercourse over an extensive tract of 
country, the Indian tribes could communicate, by means of 
gesture, from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Tylor 
cites several noteworthy instances of nascent languages among 
the Puris, Arapahos, and Tasmanians, where gesture is needed 
to supply the deficiencies of articulate sound, and where it is 
stated, though perhaps on insufficient evidence, that communi- 
cation of ideas in the dark is nearly impossible. (Early Hist. 
p. 77.) So variously expressive are gestures, that they have 
been classified, like roots, as predicative and demonstrative ; 
so far from arbitrary is their use, that a deaf-mute and a sav- 
age can ordinarily understand each other without difficulty ; 
and it is not improbable that a language of manual signs may 
have preceded and ushered in the language of articulate words. 
(Cf. Marsh, I. 32; Whitney, 422, 431.) It is obvious that 
vocal utterances casually occurring simultaneously with acts of 
pointing, or other pantomime, would in time serve alone as sub- 
stitutes for the gestures with which they had become associated ; 
and we doubt if the origin of demonstrative roots — many of 
which are even now equivalent to gestures —can be in any 
other way accounted for. 

This principle may also be extended to the case of predicative 
roots, expressive of non-sonorous objects, or of sensations un- 
accompanied by definite emotional states. Grass might have 
been named from its rustling, boughs from their creaking, flame 
from its crackling ; but it is difficult to see what uniform prin- 
ciple could have guided men in the first choice of names for 
day and night, hot and cold, ground, fruit, ete. Nevertheless, 
a name once applied, however casually, would be almost sure 
to be repeated and to gain a certain degree of currency. One 
of my children, on first seeing an apple, pointed at it, with the 
exclamation, Péttala! a name which she afterwards persisted 
in applying to apples, and ultimately extended to lemons, 
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oranges, and pears, so that in time it would doubtless have 
become a generic name for fruit. Now if the chance expres- 
sions of a child, in civilized society, may obtain temporary 
currency within a limited range, far more likely was this to 
have been the case with the casual ejaculations of the primitive 
language-maker. Thousands of words might ‘arise, like this 
puttaba, for which it would be impossible to assign any ade- 
quate reason. Accidental we call them, only because the cir- 
cumstances which determine the production of one sound rather 
than another lie beyond the reach of our present means of in- 
vestigation. Mr. Tylor has shown (Fortnightly Review, Vol. 
IV. p. 549) that the character of the emitted sound will, to a 
certain extent, depend upon the expression of the face at the 
moment of utterance, since the play of expression alters the con- 
tour of the vocal cavity. This opens a very deep vein of inquiry, 
but it is one which must be worked by the physiologist. We 
have here reached an ultimate stratum where neither Grimm’s 
Law nor any other implement of philological research can help 
us; and here we may be content for the present to let the in- 
quiry rest. 
JOHN FIsKE. 





Art. Il.—1. Essay on Language, and other Papers. By 
Row and G. Hazarp. Edited by E. P. Peasopy. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1857. ‘ 

2. Our Resources. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 

3. Finance and Hours of Labor. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1868. 

4. Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, Every Being that wills, a 
Creative First Cause. New York: D: Appleton & Co. 1864. 

5. Two Letters,on Causation,and Freedom in Willing, addressed 
to John Stuart Mill. With an Appendix on the Existence of 
Matter, and our Notions of Infinite Space. By Row.anp 
G. Hazarp. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. 


TuE foregoing list comprises the most important productions 
of an American author who, without the advantage of a college 
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training, and engaged from early life in an extensive manufac- 
turing and mercantile business, which has allowed but limited 
opportunities for reading, has nevertheless written with extraor- 
dinary ability upon the grave and often perplexing problems of 
economical and metaphysical science. Of the earliest of his 
published writings, the “‘ Essay on Language,” Channing thus 
speaks in his lecture on Self-Culture: “ 1 have known a man of 
vigorous intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of early 
education, and whose mind was almost engrossed by the details 
of an extensive business, who composed a book, of much origi- 
nal thought, in steamboats and on horseback, while visiting 
distant customers.” His later writings, on topics of finance 
and philosophy, have elicited strong expressions of appreciation 
and respect from one of the most distinguished of living authors 
in the same departments of inquiry,—John Stuart Mill. That 
Mr. Hazard, under such disadvantages, should be able to take 
hold of the questions which he has handled, with so clear an 
understanding of their nature and their present aspects, shows 
how much may be caught up from the atmosphere of thought 
that surrounds us. Yet these discussions would have been 
impossible, had not the author, besides this quickness of obser- 
vation, been endowed by nature with philosophical talents of a 
very high order. A singular delicacy of analysis is combined 
with astrong grasp of the main points at issue, and a striking 
originality both in argument and illustration. A predilection 
for mathematics and mathematical reasoning is frequently 
manifest ; but this does not exclude an equal sympathy with 
the higher forms of literature. We propose in the following 
pages to give some account of the various writings of Mr. 
Hazard, and to couple with it occasional criticisms upon their 
contents. 

What Mr. Hazard has written upon the subject of Political 
Economy has been in the form of newspaper essays or tracts 
for the times, having reference to special topics of immediate 
practical importance. But these essays discover a profound 
comprehension of the principles of the science, and uncommon 
skill in the elucidation of them. It is a significant fact that, 
though engaged, as we have said, from early life in business as 
a manufacturer, Mr. Hazard, without reading Adam Smith or 
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any of the other writers in this province of knowledge, but 
simply through his own reflections, is an anti-protectionist. 
We advert to this circumstance, not as affording evidence of 
the truth or falsehood of either position in this controversy, but 
merely with reference to the observation, which is frequently 
heard, that the advocates of free-trade are inexperienced, un- 
practical theorists. They are stigmatized in the leading jour- 
nals, which defend the protectionist policy, as professors, 
schoolmasters, and speculatists. This argument— more a 
sneer than an argument — appeals to a vulgar, unfounded 
prejudice, which holds in low esteem abstract reasoning and 
philosophical thought respecting matters of practical concern. 
It comes with ill grace from those who have been contending 
for years, on grounds of abstract morality and political justice, 
against the institution of slavery, the champions of which were 
always ready with their imposing array of facts and figures. 
Whether a practical familiarity with business gives special 
value to a man’s opinions on financial questions, depends 
wholly on the powers of analysis and generalization which he 
carries with him into practical affairs, and which alone enable 
him to turn his experience to profitable account as regards the 
advancement of science. 

“ Our Resources” is a collection of articles published by Mr. 
Hazard during our late war. Early in the struggle there was 
great apprehension that, with the destruction of our foreign 
credit, our resources would prove inadequate to the emergency. 
These essays were designed to establish the faith of the public, 
here and abroad, in the sufficiency of our means. They origi- 
nally appeared in the newspapers, but were collected into a pam- 
phlet, which passed through repeated editions in this country and 
England. Abbreviated translations of them were also circulat- 
ed on the Continent. They showed that the spare income of the 
nation prior to the war was $1,000,000,000 (gold value), and 
that from the stimulus imparted to labor by the war itself, and 
from the improvement in agricultural machinery, there was no 
reason to fear a diminution of this surplus; further, that from 
the standard of living prevalent among all classes in this coun- 
try, $500,000,000 might be saved without stretching economy 
to a point involving any real hardship. They showed, also, that, 

VOL. CIX.—NO. 225. 24 
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while the great expenditures in the war, the prostration of the 
credit of individuals and of banks, and the withdrawing of coin, 
required a considerable emission of paper-currency, yet any 
expansion beyond the limit of this requirement would increase 
the cost of the war, and enhance the debt to be subsequently paid 
in gold, with no counterbalancing advantages, since the increase 
in the volume of paper-money would add nothing to its aggregate 
value or purchasing power. The warning which was given in 
these able papers it would have been well to heed. One of the 
essays, entitled ‘‘ Compensation to Slaveholders,” undertakes 
to demonstrate that the value of land alone in a free State is 
equal to the combined value of land and of the slaves required 
to cultivate it in a slave State. This argument yields a picture 
full of encouragement to the South, since facts already indicate 
that it will be verified by the practical test. 

The last article of this series appeared at a very critical epoch 
in the financial affairs of the country. The treasury was de- 
pleted ; gold was at 280 ; money was scarce, and the bonds of the 
government unsalable. The incoming Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was advised in advance by bankers and financiers that his 
only resource was to issue more currency, that there might be a 
plentiful supply of money wherewith to buy the bonds. Mr. 
Hazard in this paper asserted — what in the light of subsequent 
experience is now obvious — that the course recommended to 
the Secretary would lead directly and speedily to national bank- 
ruptcy, and that it would, if adopted, produce a depreciation of 
the currency which it would be impossible to arrest, and that 
our financial fate would be the same as that which befell the 
Southern Confederacy. This article of Mr. Hazard was entitled 
‘‘ Expansion and Contraction.” It explained how the effect of 
expansion must be to make money scarce and prevent the sale 
of the bonds; while the policy of contraction, if avowed, and ad- 
hered to, would restore confidence, and release money from the 
uses of trade and the appliances of speculation, to be invested 
in government securities. The proposition was generally re- 
garded as preposterous, but the arguments by which it was 
supported were found, on examination, convincing, and the 
doctrines of this brief essay are among the recognized truths of 
political economy. The Secretary of the Treasury was fortu 
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nately convinced that these positions were well taken ; and if the 
policy of contraction, which the author advised, was not pursued, 
no further expansion was attempted. The public are not generally 
aware how near we were, at that time, to measures which would 
have inevitably brought upon us financial ruin. 

The second series of Mr. Hazard’s financial papers bears the 
title, “‘ Finance and Hours of Labor.” The special topics are, 
* Finance,” *“* Hours of Labor,” “* Payment of the Five-Twenty 
Bonds,” ‘ Inflated Currency,” ‘* How to resume Specie Pay- 
ments,” “ Reconstruction — Freedmen’s Bureau.” The impol- 
itic as well as iniquitous character of all schemes of repudiating 
the national debt is impressively proved. One of the capital 
merits of these essays is the proof which they present, as to the 
peculiar evils, both of repudiation and of an inflated currency, to 
farmers and laborers, the classes whom demagogues especially 
endeavor to mislead on this point. Another excellence is in the 
unanswerable reasoning by which the fallacious nature of all 
devices for resuming specie payments without diminishing the 
volume of the currency is demonstrated. In the course of a 
reply to an advocate of one of these plausible, but mistaken plans, 
Mr. Hazard observes : ** His whole argument still ignores the fact 
that the purchasing power of the whole volume of currency can- 
not be increased by increasing its quantity ; that if you double 
or tenfold it, double or tenfold the amount will be required to 
pay for the same quantity of labor or property. With the 
recognition of this, his whole fabric crumbles’? — and, Mr. 
Hazard might have added, many like fabrics of modern al- 
chemists, who by some legerdemain would transmute paper 
into gold. 

The earliest of Mr. Hazard’s published writings is the “ Essay 
on Language,” which stands first in the collection of his briefer 
literary and philosophical discussions. In that essay he at- 
tempts to define the essential characteristics of the language of 
poetry. It is not easy to give a definition, at once accurate 
and comprehensive, of poetry ; as the fate of many past experi- 
ments evinces. Even the definition given, in Moliére, to Mons. 
Jourdain by his master, which borrows its humor from its sup- 
posed axiomatic character, is a failure, since the antithesis of 
poetry, according to Coleridge’s well-known dictum, is not 
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prose, but science. Aristotle and the ancients, in styling 
poetry an imitative art, were not so far astray as some modern 
critics have charged, since under imitation they included the 
reproduction of experiences not actual, but made real by the 
living power of the imagination. Milton’s epithets, — “ simple, 
sensuous, passionate,” — are a striking description of the 
qualities of poetry ; and Lord Bacon’s fine expression as to 
the office of poetry in “ submitting the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind,” has had its just applause. If we add the 
suggestions of Coleridge and Wordsworth, as, that poetry al- . 
ways springs from an excited state of the faculties, that a poem 
uniformly has pleasure for its immediate end, and that to this 
pleasure not the whole alone, but each of its constituent parts 
also, must minister, we advance still farther towards a solution 
of the problem. Mr. Hazard begins by calling attention to the 
fact that thought and language are not inseparable. There is 
an incipient stage of our thoughts when they are not connected 
with words. Thoughts, as long as they are in this stage, he 
designates primitive perceptions. Words are the signs of 
thought, and the instruments of communicating it. We may, 
as far as practicable, dismiss the ideals or primitive percep- 
tions, and, directing our attention exclusively to terms, by 
means of them carry forward intellectual processes. Mathe- 
matical analysis affords the purest example of this use of the 
language of abstraction. This is the characteristic language of 
unpoetic composition ; it is the language of science. On the 
other hand, our attention may be fastened directly on the ideals 
or primitive perceptions, and their relations to one another ; 
and this is a poetic mode of mind. These relations are not 
examined through substituted terms, but immediately. More- 
over, “ poetry, depending on this prominence of the primitive 
perceptions, must present, or at least use for illustration, such 
as we perceive clearly or feel strongly ; and hence its intimate 
and essential connection with imagery and with passion.” 
Language does not stand as the conventional equivalent for 
thought, and substitute for it. The thoughts and emotions 
which the language of poetry excites are its effect. The poet 
uses language “ to induce an ideal,”’ and avails himself of the 
association between the ideals themselves. ‘ With a cabalistic 
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word he summons the half-recognized ghosts of departed feel- 
ings, and with the incantation of terms invokes a host of spirits 
from the world of fancy. And though we do not recollect the 
words, and cannot repeat the terms in that order which alone 
gives them magic power, yet the spectral or fairy forms, the 
impressions, the emotions, in short, the ideals they created, 
may be as distinctly retained as the remembrance of any exter- 
nal objéct which we have seen without learning its name.” 
Thus poetry can reach beyond the limits of precise terms, and 
by its wondrous art reach to remote ideals, beyond such as are 
within the immediate grasp of words. The modes of abstrac- 
tion and of ideality are thus directly opposed to one another. 
Between them lies the intermediate language of narration ; but 
with narration ideality may blend, when the language of prose 
becomes interfused with the spirit and diction of poetry. Ideal- 
ity mingles with abstraction in all effective oratory. Ideality 
is the life of eloquence. Abstraction may persuade, but it is 
ideality that inspires conviction. ‘“ It warms the heart and 
gives an impulse like that which arises from the realities which 
it depicts, for it makes them present to our mind’s sight, and 
corresponding effects are produced upon us.” Ideality im- 
presses the mind of the auditor, without any conscious effort 
on his part; wholly without the labor requisite to follow a 
process of reasoning. 

Having set forth the distinction between ideality and ab- 
straction, the essay deduces an interesting train of reflections. 
One of the topics is the language of futurity. It is suggested 
that the future life may introduce a method of communion be- 
tween mind and mind, which dispenses with words and signs, 
—a consummation of which the magic influence of poetry, as a 
revealer of thought, seems prophetic. In that case, thought 
will be communicated without any medium “to distort its 
meaning or sully its brightness.” The power of music in 
awakening emotion is even more subtle and inexplicable than 
that of poetry, with which it is intimately allied. The effect of 
music is a series of excitements, “ an induced activity to which 
the soul is wrought without any conscious effort of its own.” 
But we may suppose music divested of sounds. The composer 
of music must have the emotions independently of the sounds, 
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as the poet creates his ideals independently of the terms. It 
is conceivable, then, that these emotions should be immediately 
imparted to the mind, without the necessity of the sounds by 
which they are evoked; and this may be the fact in another 
state of being. By a very delicate and penetrating analysis, 
the author discovers the secret bond that unites poetry, love, 
music, and devotion. In a fine and elevated strain, he explains 
the influence of ideality on character. The brief passagés which 
follow will afford an idea of the style in which the discussion is 
carried forward : — 


“In the formation of character, ideality exerts an influence of the 
highest importance. It is the channel by which the conceivable objects 
of desire or aversion are brought nearest to the springs of voluntary 
action. From those supposable events which are continually flowing 
through the mind, we form rules of conduct, or receive impressions, 
which imperceptibly govern us in the concerns of real life. It is in 
meditation that we nurture those innate feelings which give impulse to 
action, and determine its mode. He who accustoms himself to this dis- 
cipline, who withdraws from the bustle of the world, and in tranquillity 
contemplates imaginary cases, and determines how he ought to act under 
them, frames for himself a system of government with less liability to 
error than he can do in the tumultuous scenes of active life.” 

“ That we can modify our dispositions, is perhaps sufficiently obvious, 
though too often overlooked in its practical application. The great 
means by which these modifications are effected, we believe to be pro- 
cesses of ideality, and the principal causes of the wrong formation of 
character are, the perversion of these processes to foster ignoble passions, 
and the want of their influence in counteracting the effects of external 
causes. Fortunately, the occasions of life which have a tendency to 
warp the disposition, though frequent, have their intervals, are tran- 
sient, and in some degree neutralize each other. The forms of ideality 
may always be brought to mind, and, if we encourage the presence of 
those only which are pure and elevated, we shall, as a consequence, be- 
come more and more refined and ennobled. Without this countervail- 
ing principle, our moral nature would be the sport of chance, liable to 
be irretrievably driven from its course by every current of feeling and 
every storm of passion. Character would then depend on accidental 
and physical causes.” 

“ We have already spoken of the power of ideality in enabling us to 
fall into the same channels of thought which our acquaintances would 
pursue. If we mistake not, this is particularly obvious in the application 
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of it which we are now considering. How often, when we have deter- 
mined on a course of conduct, particularly when that determination is 
formed under the influence of exciting circumstances, are we led to sus- 
pect the propriety of it, by thinking how some friend would view it! 
We put ourselves in his position, look at it calmly as he would do, en- 
deavor to get the same aspect as would be presented to him, and then 
perhaps discover that our own vision had been distorted, and led us into 
error. In this way, through the medium of this faculty, we make the 
virtue and discretion of our friends available to us. We use their modes 
of thought to mould our own.” 


Psychological observations on the subject of inspiration and 
prophecy, which throw light on religious phenomena generally 
considered inexplicable, form one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the essay. The two leading functions of the mind, 
the intuitive and the abstractive, the poetic and the scientific, 
are considered in their fundamental character, their separate 
agencies, and mutual relations. We subjoin a few paragraphs 
as additional illustrations of the character of the discussion : — 


“ We need not urge that this power of ideality, by which we revive 
the past, brighten the present, and anticipate the future, is the highest 
endowment of humanity. It is also that attribute of the finite spirit 
which most nearly corresponds to that of omnipresence in the infinite. 
By the exercise of this faculty, every place and every object of its 
knowledge is made present to the mind ; and, if it be not equally proper 
to say that mind is present to them, this power furnishes an equivalent, 
which in effect makes mind not omnipresent because, and only because, 
it is not omniscient and omnipotent. For, if we knew all things, we 
could make them all present to us in the form of ideals; and, if there 
were no limit to this power, we could embrace them all at once; and 
this would be equivalent to being everywhere present at the same time ; 
or, if we may so express it, mind, as manifested in man, has a finite pres- 
ence, which has the same relation to omnipresence which its finite knowl- 
edge and power have to the other two great attributes of the universal 
intelligence.” 

“ To elicit the emotions in a happy manner requires a knowledge, not 
only of the niceties of language, but of the intricate and delicate relations 
of the feelings, united to a discriminating taste, which neither perplexes 
by obscurity, nor wearies attention by prolixity, nor offends the vanity 
by being too minute. The poet must frequently give only the promi- 
nent ideals, and leave the imagination to supply the rest. The reader 
will thus have his faculties more excited, and fill up the blanks in a 
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manner most agreeable to himself; and, revelling in what ‘thus’ seem 
the creations of his own fancy, he will cheerfully award the meed of 
praise to that which has provoked him to thought, and imparted to him 
the elevation of conscious power. We may here remark that a little 
obscurity in expression, or ambiguity in terms, when so employed as to 
concentrate rather than distract attention, may greatly assist this effect, 
and, at the same time, repel the attention from the terms to the ideals, 
to which they allow a greater latitude, but may still, in some measure, 
control.” 

“ Although the poetic and prosaic modes of mind are seldom found 
united in their highest perfection in the same individual, yet every aspect 
of the.subject indicates that it is by a combination of them that the great- 
est intellectual power is produced. It is then the union of activity and 
strength, — the beauty of poetry mingling its vivacity and softness with 
the sterner and stronger attributes of reason. So necessary does this 
combination appear, in order to give efficiency to talent, that we think we 
should hazard little in asserting that every great enterprise in philosophy 
had been accomplished by a powerful imagination, controlled and directed 
by yet more powerful reasoning faculties ; and that every grand achieve- 
ment in poetry had been effected by strong reasoning powers, sustaining 
and impelling a yet more vigorous imagination. In great minds it is not 
the absence of either endowment, but only the predominance of the reason- 
ing or ideal faculty, which forms the distinction, and determines the char- 
acter to the one or the other class.” 


The maturest and most elaborate of the writings of Mr. Haz- 
ard is his work on the Will. It was undertaken partly in 
deference to a request of Channing, who, like many others, 
appears to have been of Dr. Johnson’s mind, that “ all theory 
is against the freedom of the will, all experience in favor of 
it.” Remarks of Mr. Hazard on this subject, especially in 
reference to Edwards’s argument, so impressed Channing, that 
he urged the preparation of a book in answer to that famous 
treatise. The work which Channing desired to be written did 
not see the light until long after the suggestion was made. It 
was published in 1864. After a brief Preface, which vindicates 
the dignity and importance of metaphysical studies, the author 
enters upon an exposition and defence of his system. We pro- 
ceed to give a summary view of its leading features. 

To mind, Mr. Hazard affirms, causal agency pre-eminently, if 
not exclusively, belongs. Of the existence of matter as a dis- 
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tinct entity there is no decisive proof. 4@he sensations of which 
we are conscious, and on which a belief in matter is founded, 
may be the ideas of God directly imparted to us, the “ laws of 
nature” being a synonyme for the uniform action of the Su- 
preme Intelligence. But, granting the objective reality of 
matter, we must find all its causal agency in its motion. Its 
motion has been eternal, or it has been communicated to it 
from without. It is demonstrable that the causal power ex- 
erted in motion would tend to exhaust itself. Hence, if motion 
has been from eternity, this power is reduced to an infinitesi- 
mal. If it commenced with its present conditions, therefore, 
the interference of an intelligent cause must have been requisite, 
to sustain any appreciable power in matter as cause. If it com- 
menced with other conditions, a like interference was required 
to change them to the conditions which now exist. So that the 
present influence of matter, by means of motion, must result 
from the action of intelligence. Mind, on the contrary, is pos- 
sessed of an original, causal agency. Its sensations and emo- 
tions are not subject to will. Neither is its knowledge ; although 
by will we can produce the conditions favorable to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The mind has but one real faculty, or 
power, to do anything, and this faculty is the wil/. Through 
this faculty the mind puts forth effort. The object of every act 
of will is to produce some effect in the future. Its immediate 
object is to influence mental activity, or to move the body. 
Here, then, in the will, is the fountain, and the sole fountain, 
of the mind’s causal agency. And what is liberty? It is the 
opposite of compulsion, constraint, coercion. The freedom of 
the will is an expression of the fact that the mind controls its 
own action, exempt from all constraint. Self-determination is 
the essence of freedom. Here is a cause which is not moved 
to act by anything else, but is self-moved. It is true that there 
are conditions precedent, without which its action is insuppos- 
able. These conditions are want and knowledge. There must 
be some want of which the mind is sensible, and a preconcep- 
tion of a way or ways in which this want may be satisfied. 
Without this prophetic power volition would be impossible. 
But neither the want nor the knowledge, which are the condi- 
tions of volition, are endued with efficiency. They are only 
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occasional causes. Its true that volition does not always fol- 
low immediately on the consciousness of a want and the knowl- 
edge of the means of supplying it. The mind may deliberate 
as to whether it will gratify its want, or which of various con- 
flicting wants it will gratify, or what course, out of several 
which may be open, it will adopt for the purpose of attaining 
the end. But deliberation is voluntary, and is initiated by an 
act of will. Whether the mind will seek for more knowledge, 
prior to putting forth the act of volition, and how much time it 
will spend in this process of consideration, it is for the will, or 
the mind willing, to determine. The determination or decision, 
however, which is termed choice, is not an act of will, but 
purely a perception, — an act of the knowing capacity. This is 
a prominent feature of Mr. Hazard’s system. Having thus 
attained to the requisite knowledge as to what its want is, and 
what is the best method of ministering to it, the mind freely 
puts forth its activity in the form of volition. The will is 
strictly a creative power, and the mind of man has just the 
same power in kind as belongs to God. Aside from the act of 
giving existence to matter, of which we can form no conception, 
and of which there exists no proof, the creative power of Deity 
is possessed, though in vastly less measure, by his rational 
creatures. The knowledge of man is limited, and thus the 
sphere in which his will can be exercised is proportionately 
restricted. But the human mind, like the divine, is influenced 
by its preconceptions of its own effects ; it is drawn forward, so 
to speak, by the future, and thus is truly a first cause. 

Matter, being unintelligent and without will, must be con- 
trolled in its changes by a power without itself. At least, it 
has no power to vary the effects of its own motion, on the sup- 
position that motion originally belongs to it. In order to the 
existence of will, there must be at least one want, with a 
knowledge of at least one way of supplying it. In the case of 
instinctive action this knowledge is intuitive. It is furnished 
to the being without his own action. Hence the element of 
deliberation is absent. Rational actions are according to a 
plan which the being who performs them has contrived. Ha- 
bitual action is the action of a finite, intelligent being, in con- 
formity to a plan of its own, with which practice has made it 
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so familiar that each successive step is taken without the need 
of examination. Hence habit is called second nature. The 
voluntary action of human beings is first instinctive. The 
basis of it is our innate wants and intuitive knowledge. 

Man is capable of modifying his wants by increasing his 
knowledge. Hence his sentiments are largely, though in- 
directly, under his control. The knowledge of each individual 
as to what is morally right is for him infallible. He is respon- 
sible only for failing to put forth the efforts which are conformed 
to his knowledge or sense of right. The persevering effort to 
be noble and good is, itself, being noble and good. The effort, 
if it be real, is here the consummation. 

Mr. Hazard’s system is brought out more fully in the second 
part of his treatise, which comprises his Review of Edwards. 
The phraseology of Edwards in defining the will is subjected to a 
searching criticism. Especially is the propriety of his identifica- 
tion of choice and volition disputed. That Edwards involves 
himself in ambiguity and inconsistency by making choice, 
which with him is a synonyme of volition, equivalent to “‘ being 
pleased, or displeased” with a thing, while in other places 
the latter state of mind is made the antecedent and ground of 
the choice, is clearly set forth. The definition of liberty which 
is given by Edwards is simply a definition of external liberty. 
He assumes a necessity of connection between the acts of the 
will and “ such moral causes as the strength of inclination, or 
motive.” This inclination may be so strong in one direction, 
says Edwards, that it is impossible to surmount it. But “ in- 
clination ” and “ bias ” are, by his definition, previous choices. 
His argument for moral necessity generally goes no farther than 
to prove the incompatibility of two opposite choices at the same 
time. But if his idea be that the mind cannot overcome its own 
strong inclination, then, according to Mr. Hazard, this fact, being 
due to the absence of want or the presence of a conflicting want, 
is not inconsistent with freedom. The inability to will when or 
what a man does not want to will, is not opposed to liberty. 
Edwards’s favorite method of confuting his opponents, the 
advocates of self-determination, is the reductio ad absurdum. 
To their assertion that “one can choose otherwise than he 
actually chooses, if he will,” it is replied, that, as “ will” 
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and “choose”? are equivalent terms, their proposition implies 
that a choice is itself chosen, which leads to an infinite series. 
But it is one thing to say that “the will determines its own 
acts by choosing its own acts,” and quite another thing to say 
that “the will determines its own acts in the exercise of a 
power of willing and choosing.” Edwards confounds the two 
statements ; whereas the latter does not of necessity imply the 
absurdity of choosing choices, but merely identifies the act of 
self-determination with the act of choosing. They are one and 
the same. 

The main arguments of Edwards for the doctrine of neces- 
sity are found in the application of the maxim, no event 
without a cause, to the phenomena of the will. Why, in 
any given case, did the mind choose as it did, and not other- 
wise? It is not sufficient, says Edwards, to attribute this 
event to the power of choice, or to the general activity of the 
mind. What we have to account for is, the specification of the 
choice, — the choice of one thing rather than another. But 
Edwards solves the problem himself, by one of the modes in 
which he states it. ‘ Active nature,” he says, “is a general 
thing; it is an ability, or tendency, of nature, to action gen 
erally taken, which may be a cause why the soul acts as occa- 
sion or reason is given.” In regard to this sentence, Mr. 
Hazard observes: “ He virtually admits all that is essential to 
my system; i. e. that the soul has an ability to action, which 
it may use when it sees a reason, and that its effort, or act of 
will, is but an exercise of this general ability or power of 
action, which it directs or determines to some particular act 
by means of its knowledge.” The activity of the soul in will- 
ing is not prior to the act of willing, but is identical with it. 
The mind determines and controls itself in the act of will, and 
is not determined by any power extrinsic to itself: this is its 
freedom. “If, to the question proposed by Edwards, ‘ why 
the soul of man uses its activity as it does,’ it should be re- 
plied, that intelligence, from its very nature, has a faculty to 
determine, or to direct its activity, it would be in conformity 
to his own previous statements, that the mind has a faculty by 
which it wills, and that an act of volition is a determination of 
the mind.” The whole question really is whether an absolute 
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cause, —a cause not necessitated to act as it does, but self- 
moving and self-directed, — is conceivable. Mr. Hazard pre- 
sents a very ingenious refutation of the argument for neces- 
sity derived from thg alleged uniformity in the action of the 
will under like circumstances. Supposing that such a uniform- 
ity exists, — that is to say, that the will in the same circum- 
stances will always act in the same way, — there is no warrant 
for the inference that its action is necessary. The mind may 
freely direct its voluntary action with uniformity, and this 
uniformity is just as explicable by referring it to liberty as to 
necessity. For example, if I go from my dwelling to the post- 
office every day in the year, and each time take a direct and 
easy way, instead of a circuitous and difficult one, this last 
circumstance affords no proof that I do not elect the path 
with perfect freedom. There is no more evidence of neces- 
sity, from the uniformity of my action, than if I were occasion- 
ally to break up this uniformity by taking the other way. Mr. 
Hazard denies the truth of the proposition that the same 
causes in the same circumstances necessarily produce the same 
effects. If we understand him, he even questions the fact of 
such a uniformity in voluntary actions as forms the basis of 
this doctrine. He holds that where there is a reason for 
selecting one of several objects, but no reason or motive for 
selecting one of them rather than another, the mind still can 
put forth its voluntary effort and take one arbitrarily, or frame 
to itself a perfectly arbitrary erule for the regulation of its 
action. 

One of Edwards’s proofs of necessity is drawn from the fact 
of the foreknowledge of God. Actions which are not deter- 
mined by antecedent causes, he argues, cannot be foreknown or 
predicted. The divine government over the world, he contends, 
would be overthrown on the theory which he opposes. Mr. 
Hazard meets this argument by admitting that foreknowledge 
is inseparable from predetermination ; but he rejects the infer- 
ence, holding that foreknowledge is not necessary to the divine 
administration. The Deity, in the very fact of giving existence 
to free agents, foregoes the prescience of their voluntary ac- 
tions; but such are his resources of knowledge and power, 
that he knows all the possible exertions of free agency on the 
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part of his creatures, and, as these exertions occur, he can 
adapt his action accordingly. In short, Mr. Hazard denies 
that foreknowledge — beyond the foreknowledge of all that is 
possible — is needful to the conduct of the divine administra- 
tion and to the realization of the benevolent purposes of God. 
It is the same ground that was taken by some of the older 
Socinian theologians. We differ from Mr. Hazard on this 
point. It cannot be proved that the infallible foreknowledge 
of fre¢ actions is a contradiction. To say that an event infal- 
libly foreknown “ must happen,” is ambiguous. There is a 
logical necessity, indeed, that it should be, but no real neces- 
sity, for the plain reason that foreknowledge is not a cause. If 
we remember an event, it must have occurred ; but this is not 
to say that it was a necessitated event. Moreover, nothing is 
gained to the argument for freedom by the denial of foreknowl- 
edge, since every actual event, and thus every free act, was an- 
tecedently certain to occur. There is an antecedent certainty, 
and nothing is lost by allowing that this was known to an in- 
telligent being. If to-day I freely will to make a certain jour- 
ney, or to give a sum of money to a certain poor man, it was a 
true proposition yesterday, and from all eternity, that I should 
to-day thus will. It was a true proposition, whether any being 
was cognizant of the truth or not. There is nothing to militate 
against freedom, in foreknowledge, that does not inhere equally 
in this antecedent certainty which we intuitively see to exist. 
In truth, there is nothing in either, in themselves considered, 
that at all affects the question of liberty or necessity. 

Mr. Hazard’s correspondence with Mr. Mill relates princi- 
pally to the subject of causation. With Mr. Mill, cause sig- 
nifies only the assemblage of antecedents which some event 
invariably follows. Causal agency, or the exertion of power, in 
the usual sense of the term, is eliminated, as being something 
of the existence of which we have no proof. It follows that 
the distinction of efficient and occasional causes disappears, 
since efficiency itself has no real existence. Mr. Mill disowns 
the doctrine of necessity, since this word presupposes a causal 
agency, which his system does not admit. But he contends for 





the same invariable sequence in the phenomena of the will as 
prevails in the operations of material nature. That is to say, 
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the same mind in the same circumstances always wills in the 
same way. Respecting the origin of the notion of causation, 
which Mr. Hazard, with many other philosophers, attributes to 
our conscious voluntary efforts, producing muscular exertion, 
Mr. Mill brings forward the argument of Sir William Hamilton, 
that this cannot be the case, since between the volition, and the 
motion of the arm, or any other member, there intervene links 
of cause and effect of which the mind, in the act of will, can 
have no cognizance. In reply, Mr. Hazard denies that such a 
cognizance of the intervening process is requisite, inasmuch as 
the knowledge that the given effect will be produced as a con- 
sequence of volition is at first instinctive, and without this in- 
nate knowledge the putting forth of such volition would be 
inconceivable. Mr. Hazard also argues with much force against 
the general doctrine of Hume and Mill, that causation is iden- 
tical with invariable sequence, efficiency being excluded. It is 
asserted that Mr. Mill’s definitions seem only to indicate a mode 
of experimentally finding what are causes, and do not explain 
or define either our idea or the nature of cause. They do not 
discriminate between efficient causes and causes which, though 
necessary to the effect, have no agency in producing it ; as life, 
for example, is the necessary condition of death. The passive 
agencies which resist a given change are not to be confounded 
with the active agency which changes them. The fact that 
men differ from one another in their distinction of the cause, 
from the mere conditions, of a phenomenon, does not prove 
that there is no cause, in the sense commonly assigned to the 
term. “If twenty men attribute a phenomenon to twenty dif- 
ferent agencies, it is no indication that it may be properly attrib- 
uted to the whole twenty agencies combined.” This diversity of 
judgment as to what is the real cause furnishes no scientific ground 
for combining all the conditions, and deeming them, collectively 
taken, the cause. We have room for only a brief extract : — 


“There must be some power producing the uniformity, the existence 
of which, in the flow of events, all admit. To meet this necessity of the 
observed facts, the last hypothesis of our category seems to have been 
devised. It appears to fully cover the ground intended, for it asserts 
that the cause inheres, not in the events themselves, but in the invari- 
ability or uniformity of their succession. But the very things to be 
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accounted for by the theory, are, first, the advent, addition, or succession 
of an event, and second, the observed uniformity in this succession, 
Under this hypothesis, if it be asked why one certain event succeeds 
another certain event, it must be replied, because it always does so; 
i. e. it does so on the particular occasion, because it does so on all 
other like occasions. And if in any case the cause of this uniformity 
be asked for, as, for instance, why the consequent B always succeeds 
the antecedent A, the answer must still be because it always does so; 
i. e. it always does, so because it always does so, or, shorter, it does be- 
cause it does. Nor will it help the matter to say it not only always 
has been, but we believe it always will be so. The generic names of 
the phenomena are now superseded by the phrase always does, both 
traceable to the same observed fact of uniformity, and both really mak- 
ing the phenomena in a collective form the causes of themselves indi- 
vidually. 

“ The idea of causative power is distinct from, and must precede, that 
of the uniformity of its action or its effect. The power which produces 
the effect may be wholly independent of any uniformity in its manifes- 
tation. It is no less cause the first time it acts, whan no uniformity can 
have obtained ; and would be no less cause if it varied its action every 
time it acted. The two ideas are not only not identical, but are essen- 
tially distinct and different. 

“From the conclusion which I reached, that the effect is simulta- 
neous with the action of its cause, I have already suggested the corol- 
lary, that our idea of cause is independent of, and separable from, that 
of succession; and if I was correct in saying that the knowledge that 
we can (through motion of matter or otherwise) extend the effects of any 
action beyond the moment of exertion is not essential to our idea of 
power or of cause, we may from this also infer that succession is not a 
necessary element in our idea of power or of cause; and this position, 
if tenable, takes away the whole foundation of the definitions of cause 
which rest upon the mere succession of consequents to antecedents 
invariable, inevitable, or otherwise.” 

Other points which are brought into this controversy on the 
nature of cause and the origin of our notion of cause, — as, for 
example, the simultaneousness of effect and cause, — we can- 
not here notice. 

There is one department of the action of the will, which, if 
it be recognized in this treatise, has less than its due share of 
attention. There are permanent states of the will, — imma- 
nent preferences,— which are properly called principles of 
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action, inasmuch as they dictate a great variety of overt volun- 
tary actions subordinate to them. In other words, the mind 
voluntarily sets before itself ends, and the determination of 
the will towards an end, when once made, may abide as a 
permanent state of the will, and as the spring of numberless 
volitions which are put forth as means for the attainment of 
the end thus previously chosen. Mr. Hazard has a chapter 
on the “ Effort for Internal Change.” In the course of it, he 
observes: “ If the object of the effort, instead of external good 
and noble action, is the direct improvement of his own moral 
nature, then the persevering effort to be good and noble is, 
itself, being good and noble.” Here the effort — that is, the 
action of the will—is characterized as “ persevering.” It is 
also said: “ While in the external there must be something 
beyond the effort, —i. e. there must be that subsequent change 
which is the object of the effort, before the creation is con- 
summated,— in the sphere of the moral nature the effort is it- 
self the consummation.” These sentences open a path of 
inquiry which this able writer has not very fully pursued. We 
may briefly indicate what we conceive to be the truth in the 
matter. That such a continuous purpose or determination of 
the will may exist, is a truth familiarly acknowledged. I re- 
solve to go to London. This resolve is a determination of the 
will, after a consideration, we will suppose, of the reasons for 
and against the journey. This resolution, once formed, is not, 
or need not be, renewed. It remains as an abiding condition 
of the will; and in pursuance of it I arrange my affairs at 
home, engage my passage, and put forth numberless other 
volitions, all of which serve merely for the execution of this 
original and continuous purpose. We believe that we are not 
wrong in describing the state of mind to which we advert as a 
voluntary state, a state of the will. Now the mind is capable 
of setting before itself ends, or cherishing purposes, of a vastly 
more comprehensive character. This explains the possibility 
of habits, as well as acts, of the will. The will is not merely 
a faculty of volitions; it is a faculty of preferences, compre- 
hensive, abiding, and governing in their influence, from which 
volitions spring. These leading purposes or principles con- 
stitute character. To follow out the suggestions of this truth 
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would lead us too far into the domain of theology. But it may 
be observed that philosophical theologians, like Augustine and 
Aquinas and Calvin, have considered themselves to assert in 
their doctrine of sin the very truth respecting the simplicity of 
character, which Jesus taught in the declaration, ‘“* No man 
can serve two masters.”’ To live for an end is necessary for a 
rational, moral being; and this end is either good or evil. 

The treatise of Mr. Hazard, in our judgment, assigns to 
knowledge an undue influence on voluntary action. We are 
not satisfied that what the author calls choice, — the decision 
how to act,— belongs to the understanding. This criticism 
touches one of the prominent features of the system advocated 
in the work. Suppose a case in which a man is engaged in a 
struggle with temptation. Reason and moral fecling prompt 
in one direction ; appetite and selfish passion in another. And 
suppose that the will acts in conformity with the baser impulse. 
Can it be said that the man beforehand knows that this action 
is best? We are familiar with the distinction which writers 
make between the rational and the passionate judgment, — the 
conviction, on the one hand, that the virtuous action and the 
satisfaction attending it are best, and the vivid sense, on 
the other, of the attractiveness of forbidden pleasure. But the 
question is, does not the mind, as far as the judging-faculty is 
concerned, decide that the right action is best, and, all things 
considered, will suit it best? And does it not act in direct 
opposition to the decision of the understanding? In other 
words, does the man not know that he is acting foolishly, as 
well as culpably ? - He is, in fact, choosing an immediate grati- 
fication for one more remote and enduring, a gratification of a 
low species for a refined and elevated enjoyment. The motive 
to this unworthy act is not to be found within the sphere of 
the intellect or reason. If there is a more intense excitement 
of certain lower propensities, and if this vivid conception of the 
pleasure to be derived from indulging them occasions the 
wrong act of the will, still this condition of feeling is not to 
be confounded with an act of judgment. There is simply a 
choice —a choice by the will—of an inferior good, which 
the mind knows to be inferior; and for this choice no suf- 
ficient reason is to be given. If there were, the act would 
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not be morally wrong. We can point out the occasions, or 
antecedent states of feeling, which are likely to lead to, or be 
followed by, such an act; but here our explication must end, 
unless we would call evil good. 

The Greek philosophers, without exception, exaggerated the 
influence exercised by knowledge over character. One per- 
vading error of their systems was this one-sided intellectualism, 
which even identified knowledge and virtue. This is the ver- 
dict of scholars generally, and has been stated by none more 
explicitly, even in reference to the Socratic system, than by 
Mr. Grote, the historian. An increase of knowledge may tend 
to an increase of virtue ; but it is a part of the mystery of our 
free and responsible nature that we can, and often do, act in 
direct contravention of our clearest perceptions. Ignorance 
may mitigate, and in some cases obliterate, guilt. ‘“‘ They know 
not what they do,” is an argument for forgiveness. But it is 
not true that knowledge invariably produces rectitude. Rather 
is it true that the will and affections may, and in unrighteous 
action do, reject the control of intelligence. 

In perusing Mr. Hazard’s treatise, we have carefully looked 
for his opinion in regard to the power of contrary choice. 
Has the mind the power to choose otherwise than it actually 
does choose, without any change of circumstances? That this 
power is essential to the freedom of the will has been a preva- 
lent opinion of philosophers. It is true that philosophical 
theologians in great number, — Augustinians, Thomists, Cal- 
vinists, Jansenists,— deny the existence of such a power 
within the sphere of strictly religious action, in the present 
moral condition of mankind ; that is, they deny to “ the fallen 
will” the power to reverse its own fundamental action. The will 
remains, — such is the doctrine, — and men sin spontaneously, 
and in this sense freely ; but the will is not free to that which 
is good; on the contrary, it is a will in bondage. But the 
most orthodox of these theologians maintain an original power 
of contrary choice as an essential condition of man’s first pro- 
bation, and they hold to the present existence of such a power 
in respect to that vast category of human actions which do not 
fall within the distinctively religious sphere. Such a “ power 
to the contrary’ appears to be essential to moral liberty. “TI 
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could have willed otherwise,” is a bitter ingredient of remorse. 
In several passages Mr. Hazard seems to concede the reality of 
the power to the contrary. Speaking of a wrong-doer, he says 
(p. 166): “ He must have been able to will rightly, for his 
knowledge, which is the only limit to this ability, embraced all 
that was essential to action morally right.”” We read also (p. 
306): “God never permits. such action without a monition 
through the moral sense, warning us to refrain from the muti- 
lation or degradation of our being, and suggesting search of 
that knowledge which, by a faith in the wisdom and goodness 
of the Supreme Intelligence, intuitive or early acquired, we 
know will reconcile gratification and duty.” These passages 
seem to imply that there was power fully adequate, in the first 
case, to an opposite determination of the will, and, in the sec- 
ond case, to another determination in the room of the one 
actually taking place, — another which would have resulted in 
an opposite one. On the other hand, there are various pas- 
sages which make the connection between volition and want, 
or knowledge, or both, to be of such a nature that the power to 
an opposite act of will seems to be precluded. We read (p. 
227): “* The inability to will what or when he does not want to 
will, is not opposed to freedom. Such ideas of freedom are 
absurd and contradictory.”” The context may possibly render 
this passage indecisive as to the point in question. We find, 
however (on p. 382), the following statement: ‘ The fallacy 
of the argument . . . . lies in supposing that after the mind 
has, by a decision or judgment, directed its volition or effort, 
freedom still requires that some other volition or effort should 
be possible.”’ “ If there is of necessity a connection between this 
decision and effort, this only proves that the mind is of neces- 
sity free in such effort.” Now the want and the knowledge 
are, in the first instance, innate; and then, if we understand 
our author aright, a volition opposite to the one that actually 
occurred would have been impossible. At least, the possibility 
of such an opposite volition is not necessary to freedom. * The 
mind, it is held, on the occasion of its want and knowledge, 
puts forth of itself its volitive energy. But is not the particular 
mode of voluntary action, after all, a necessary effect of the 
constitution of the mind? In other words, is not the mind 
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constrained, not ab extra, but by its nature, to will as it does, — 
its want and knowledge, which by the supposition are involun- 
tary, being what they are? And is this freedom? Is it free- 
dom on which moral accountableness can be founded? The 
admission of a power of contrary choice does not of necessity 
involve a denial of the uniformity of action as a fact. The 
author’s reasonings elsewhere, where he treats of this last 
topic, make the truth of this statement evident. It might be 
supposed that room is given for the power of contrary choice, 
in cases where the mind deliberates for the purpose of increas- 
ing its knowledge, either as to the want which it should gratify 
or the best means of attaining a chosen end. But as far as 
acts of will enter into this process of reflection, whether in 
initiating it or breaking it off, they are subject to the same con- 
ditions as all other acts of will. They result from a want and 
from a knowledge, and take place therefore, we infer, with no 
more possibility of the opposite volition than exists elsewhere. 
Yet it might be argued that our author’s positions, respecting 
the uniformity of action, the fact of which he questions, and 
respecting the power to put forth volition arbitrarily in the 
absence of a motive to a particular form of choice, better har- 
monize with the supposition that a “ power to the contrary” 
inheres in the will. 

From the most recent publica ‘on of Mr. Hazard, we find 
that the impression as to his views on the “ power to the con- 
trary,’ which we had derived from his treatise, is correct. 
That is to say, he does not admit its existence, and he argues 
that it is not requisite for freedom. ‘ Our freedom in willing,” 
he says (p. 133), “is evinced by our willing to do what we 
want to do, and it cannot be necessary to this freedom that we 
should be able even to try to do what we do not want to try to 
do.” Want, according to our author, is not an act of will, — it 
is involuntary. If now we cannot will except in accordance 
with the want, is there freedom? Is not the act of the willa 
necessary result of the constitution of the willing agent, — as 
truly so, though in a different way, as the want itself? Is 
there responsibility, when we cannot avoid having the want, 
and cannot avoid willing in conformity with it? Mr Hazard 
says: — 
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“ As against Sir William Hamilton’s inferring freedom directly from 
consciousness, you say, ‘To be conscious of free will must mean to be 
conscious, before I have decided, that I am able to decide either way.’ 
I would say, that to be conscious of free will must mean to be conscious, 
before I have decided, that it is I that am to decide ; that I am to deter- 
mine my own act of will at my own pleasure, or as on examination I 
shall find will suit me best. The case you state, whether one will 
prefer to murder or not to murder, does not raise the question of free- 
dom in willing, but only of preferring, or choosing, which, though here- 
tofore held to be the same as willing, you agree with me is something 
entirely different. The willing to murder is just as free as the willing 
not to murder, and the only question touching the freedom of the 
willing is the same in either case; namely, Does the being as he is, 
good or bad, himself determine to make the effort to murder or not to 
make it? Whether he determine to make, or not to make, may indi- 
cate what his character is, but has no bearing upon the question of his 
freedom.” 


Consciousness of free will is thus identified with the con- 
sciousness that I am to put forth an act of will conformably to 
an intellectual act in regard to which I am not free. This 
intellectual act being what it is, 1 cannot will otherwise. Does 
this conception of freedom furnish an adequate ground of moral 
accountableness ? Does not the mind, in this whole process, 
conform to a law of its being from which it would be impossible 
for it to deviate? If it be said that this determination or deci- 
sion, which precedes the act of will, is itself due indirectly to 
prior acts of the will, the reply is, that these also can be fol- 
lowed back to a primary decision of the same nature. There is 
no break in the chain. Is it not more reasonable to regard the 
determination or decision, in the case supposed, as itself a vol- 
untary act? And does it not imply a deeper, underlying, 
voluntary preference of something opposed to the highest good, 
—an immanent habit of will ? 

In this account of Mr. Hazard’s treatise we have done less 
than justice to its merits. The subtile and original trains 
of argumentation which are pursued are hardly more remark- 
able than the fresh and striking illustrations by which the 
author’s doctrines are explained and enforced. One great 
idea, — that the mind itself is capable of originating action, of 
beginning effort in the absence of all other causative power or 
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force, — pervades the entire discussion. This idea is set forth 
as the prime characteristic of freedom, and is defended against 
various forms of necessitarian objection with an ingenuity 
rarely surpassed. The admiration which the ability of Mr. 
Hazard’s writings has excited is by no means limited to those 
who coincide with his philosophical opinions. The “ Two Let- 
ters on Causation and Freedom in Willing,”’ which are addressed 
to Mr. Mill, and which have just been given to the public in a 
revised form, are sufficient of themselves to entitle the author 
to a place in the front rank of metaphysical writers. 


YEORGE P. FISHER. 


Art. II]. —Inpran MIGRATIONS. 


In this article I intend to present such evidence bearing 
upon the migrations of the North American Indians as may 
be drawn from a consideration of physical conditions, especially 
the influence of abundant means of subsistence; and, in a 
second and concluding article, such other evidence upon the 
same subject as may be derived from their systems of con- 
sanguinity, their relative positions, languages, and traditions, 
and in addition, notices of such actual migrations as are known 
to have occurred. A determination of the probable source of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of South America will be involved in 
the general conclusions I seek to establish. 

Since the materials we now possess are insufficient for a con- 
clusive discussion of this subject, some of the views presented 
will be necessarily conjectural. But as philosophical specula- 
tions precede systems of philosophy, so historical speculations 
often lead the way to veritable history. In the present state of 
our knowledge, the great movements of the American aborigines 
in pre-historic ages still lie within the domain of speculation. 
A probable hypothesis with respect to the initial point of these 
migrations is the utmost we may hope at present to reach. 

It will be my principal object to bring together a body of 
facts, bearing upon these migrations, which tend to establish 
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their starting-point in the valley of the Columbia River, and 
at the outset three propositions will be assumed to be true: 
First, that there was a time, in the past, when North and 
South America were destitute of human inhabitants. Second, 
that at the period of the discovery of their several parts a peo- 
ple were found thinly scattered over their vast areas, who agreed 
s0 minutely in physical and mental characteristics, that they all 
received a common name, and were regarded, whether correctly 
or incorrectly, as a common stock. And third, that the epoch 
of their first occupation was of very ancient date. 

With respect to the first proposition, no discussion is neces- 
sary. The second, though of limited significance, is neverthe- 
less important. From New Mexico to Patagonia, including 
the West India Islands, the Spanish navigators and explorers 
found this singular people universally distributed, and bestowed 
upon them, all alike, the name of Indians. They observed no 
difference in type, but, on the contrary, abundant evidence of a 
common type. The English and French met the aborigines 
from near the confines of the Arctic Sea to New Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and pronounced them, without 
distinction, American Indians. This uniform testimony of the 
first discoverers, the general truthfulness of which has been 
confirmed by all subsequent observers, tends to establish one 
of two alternative conclusions, — either that all these abo- 
riginal nations were of immediately common descent, or that 
this uniformity in physical characteristics was the result of a 
continuous intermingling of blood. 

Upon the third proposition, it may be observed that the occu- 
pation of America by the ancestors of the present Indians 
extends backward to a remote age, covering a period of many 
thousand years. If the unity of their origin is assumed, the 
lapse of many ages would be requisite to break an original 
language into the several existing stock languages, of which 
there are forty, more or less, in North America alone, — the 
number which have perished being unknown,— and to allow 
these in turn to pass into the multitude of dialects which are 
now spoken. On the contrary, if a diverse origin is assumed, 
it would still require several thousand years for two or more 
families genetically unconnected, and occupying such immense 
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areas, to have intermingled so completely as to create a typicel 
stock, such as the Indian stock has become. The hypothesis 
of a diverse origin would seem further to require that these 
families should have been restricted, for mutual accessibility, 
either to North or to South America, and to a limited portion 
of one of these areas, until the coalescence had become com- 
plete ; since the inhabitants of the two continents and of the 
islands were entirely isolated from, and ignorant of, the exist- 
ence of each other at the epoch of their discovery. 

Barbarians, ignorant of agriculture and depending upon fish 
and game for subsistence, spread over large areas with great 
rapidity. Under the operation of purely physical causes, they 
would reach in their migrations the remotest boundaries of a 
continent in a much shorter time than a civilized people with 
all the appliances of civilization. This important and well- 
established fact should be kept constantly in view. A narrow 
sea or treeless plain might arrest their progress for centuries ; 
but wherever their feet could carry them, with subsistence 
accessible upon the way, they would be certain to go, until a 
continent as vast as the American in both its divisions had 
been traversed in all its parts. Agriculture tends to localize 
nations and wed them to the soil, thus arresting their dis- 
persion or confining it to contiguous areas. Abundant means 
of subsistence tend to the same result; but when there is a 
surplus population which becomes emigrant, it seeks similar 
areas, without much regard to distance. 

Whether the ancestors of the American aborigines were first 
planted in North or South America remains a question.* Our 


* Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his “ Pre-historic Man,” advances the hypothesis of a 
peopling of South America from the Polynesian Islands, and of North America 
from South America. It is with reluctance that I am compelled to dissent from 
the views of this eminent scholar, who has done such excellent work for American 
ethnology. He remarks: “From some one of the early centres of South American 
population planted on the Pacific coasts by Polynesian and other migrations, nursed 


in the neighboring valleys of the Andes in remote pre-historic times, the predomi- 
nant Southern race diffused itself, or extended its influence through many ramifica- 
tions. It spread northward beyond the Isthmus, expanded throughout the peninsu- 
lar region of Central America, and, after occupying for a time the Mexican plateau, 
it overflowed along either side of the great mountain chain,reaching towards the 
northern latitudes of the Pacific, and extending inland to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains through the great valley watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that such a hypothesis of migration implies the 
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knowledge of the aboriginal inhabitants of South America, 
except of those upon the Andes, is still very imperfect. Descrip- 
tive notices of the people, with some classification of dialects 
into stock languages, exist, but the aggregate of information 
fails to meet the requirements of systematic ethnology. The 
inhabitants of the Andes, who in material progress and in the 
importance of their position far surpassed all the other abo- 
rigines of South America, were an insulated people. This great 

chain, with its table-lands, mountains, valleys, lakes, and rivers, 
| forms a continent within itself; and however satisfactory the 
| information we possess with respect to the Village Indians of 
this secondary continent might be regarded, as a guide to trust- 
worthy conclusions concerning their original derivation some 
| knowledge of the great movements of the remaining nations 
would be necessary. The facts with respect to the movements 
and relations of the North American Indians are much better 
understood, and may contain sufficient evidence for a settle- 
ment of the question in favor of an original home in North 
America. It is with an impression of the controlling character 
of this evidence that I shall treat the migrations of the North 


American Indians independently. 

At the period of their discovery the American aborigines 
Hi . . 

were ignorant of the use of iron, and, consequently, of the 


arts which require this metal; but they had undoubtedly made 
great progress, as compared with their primitive state. They 
were found in two dissimilar conditions. First were the Rov- 
ing Indians, depending for subsistence upon fish and game. 
Second, the Village Indians, depending chiefly upon agricul- 
ture. Between these, and connecting the extremes by insen- 
sible gradations, were the partially Roving and partially Vil- 

lage Indians.* The first class had developed many useful arts. 
They possessed the art of striking fire; of making the bow, 





literal diffusion of a single people from one geographical centre.” (p. 595.) 
Farther on he observes: “ But independent of all real or hypothetical ramifi- 
cation from Southern or insular offsets of oceanic migration, some analogies con- 
firm the probability of a portion of the North American stock having entered the 
continent from Asia by Behring’s Straits or the Aleutian Islands, and more proba- 
bly by the latter than the former, for it is the climate that constitutes the real 
barrier.” (Ibid., p. 597.) 
* Vide North American Review, April, 1869, p. 494. 
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with the string of sinew, and the arrow-head, both of flint and 
bone; of making vessels of pottery; of curing and tanning 
skins; of making moccasins and wearing apparel, together 
with various implements and utensils of stone, wood, and 
bone; of rope and net making from filaments of bark; of 
finger-weaving, with warp and woof, the same materials 
into sashes, burden-straps, and other useful fabrics; of basket- 
making with osier, cane, and splints ; of canoe-making, — the 
skin, birch-bark, and dug-out; of constructing timber-frame 
lodges and skin tents ; of shaping stone mauls, hammers, and 
chisels ; of making fish-spears, nets, and bone hooks, imple- 
ments for athletic games, musical instruments, such as the 
flute and the drum, weapons, and personal ornaments of shell, 
bone, and stone. They had invented the art of picture writ- 
ing, and had also developed a language of signs, which be- 
came the common medium of communication between nations 
speaking languages mutually unintelligible. They possessed a 
form of government, and clearly defined domestic institutions, 
which served to regulate their political affairs. When the ex- 
tent of their progress in these several respects is fully appreci- 
ated, the differences between them and the Village Indians 
will be found much less in degree than is usually supposed. 
Whilst the Village Indians possessed the same arts, imple- 
ments, and utensils, as well as institutions and forms of gov- 
ernment, they had obtained native copper, had formed copper 
implements, and, in certain areas, implements and utensils 
of bronze, and had also worked native gold and silver into 
various forms. But a knowledge of the use of these metals 
was limited chiefly to the Village Indians of Mexico and Peru. 
Even among these, little progress had been made in the em- 
ployment of them in the practical arts of life. In addition 
to these means of advancement, they had learned the art of 
cultivating the ground, which established them in villages, 
and thus gave them a new impulse forward. It is plain 
that village life, upon the stable basis of agricultural subsist- 
ence, stimulated in a remarkable manner the development 
of thtir primitive arts. A decrease in the severity of the 
struggle for existence, and an increase of numbers in a small 
area, would necessarily be favorable to this progress; which 
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is conspicuously shown in their architecture and stone sculp- 
tures; and, perhaps more decisively, in the Maya and Aztec 
calendars to measure annual time, and in the solstitial stone 
of the Peruvians.* Ages upon ages of experience, with vicis- 
situdes of lapse and recovery, were required, to produce the 
progress they had made at the epoch of European discovery. 
Measured from the stand-point of their primitive condition, — 
could the extremity of its rudeness be known, — the progress 
of the Roving Indians was probably much more remarkable in 
degree than that of the Village Indians after the change from 
a roving to a stationary life. The stages of progress in the 
ages of barbarism were as measured and real as the stages of 
progress in ages of civilization. Notwithstanding their knowl- 
edge of agriculture, the Village, as well as the Roving Indians, 
were still in the “ Age of Stone.” They were found using 
stone implements and utensils, which had not been abandoned 
even among the more advanced of the former class. Agricul- 
ture, however, performed an important part in the elevation of 
the Indian family, although it never reached a sufficient de- 
velopment to give to the Village Indians the mastery of the 
continent, or to emancipate them from the superior power of 
the Roving and partially Village Indians, from whose ranks 
issued the migrating bands which peopled the continent. The 
principal nations of Village Indians in Mexico, if their tra- 
ditions can be trusted, were themselves emigrants from the 
North but three or four centuries prior to the Spanish conquest. 
Natural subsistence was contending with agricultural for su- 
premacy when European colonization commenced. It will be 
seen in the sequel that the former appeared to hold the mas- 
tery. 

The American aborigines undoubtedly commenced their 
career as fishermen and hunters, but chiefly as fishermen ; 
and the mass of them remained substantially in that condition 


* In the lunar months of the Troquois and other Northern Indians, we find an 
early stage of the same thought. In like manner we find in the language of signs 
of the Roving Indians the incipient forms out of which sprung, probably, the pic- 
ture writings of the Aztecs, and ultimately the still higher ideographs tpon the 
Copan monuments. If cither of these forms is ever read, it is not improbable 
that the key will be found in this language of signs, which is still in constant use 
among the Western nations. It is a very ingenious and very expressive language. 
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down to the period of European discovery. The exceptions 
were the Village Indians, who, if not a minority of the whole 
population of both North and South America, were not much 
superior in numbers to the less advanced nations.* It will be 
perceived at once that the hunt is a precarious source of 
human subsistence. Without the horse to follow the larger 
animals of the chase upon the plains, it was entirely impossible 
for nations of men to maintain themselves from this source 
exclusively, or even principally. Increased numbers increased 
the diligence of the hunt in the same ratio, and this tended, 
‘in turn, to diminish the supply ef game. Nations would rap- 
idly perish if dependent upon so uncertain a source of mainte- 
nance. With the supply of fish the rule is different. In the 
ocean and in the lakes, which are the nurseries of fish, they are 
found in unlimited abundance. From these, as they enter the 
bays and rivers, they are taken in all seasons of the year with 
facility, and at certain seasons in the largest quantities. There 
is no doubt whatever that the principal reliance of the Ameri- 
ean aborigines for subsistence, with the exception at a later 
day of the Village Indians, was upon fish. This fact will be 
found to have an important bearing upon the formation of their 
centres of populations and upon their primary and secondary 
migrations. They were in reality, from first to last, nations of 
fishermen, who eked out their scanty sustenance with game, 
natural fruits, and bread roots, and afterwards — a portion of 
them — with the products of a limited agriculture. They 
were found in all the intermediate conditions, from those who 
subsisted principally upon fish, as the Athapascans and Ojibwas, 
to those who subsisted principally upon vegetable food, as the 
Aztecs and Tlascalans, and with no definite boundary line 
to separate one class from the other. A comparison of the 
principal facts bearing upon the point tends to show that 
jish was the basis of subsistence of the Indian tribes, to which 
their increase in numbers and diffusion over North America is 
to be ascribed. It was by the abundance of this article of food 





* This opinion is expressed conjecturally. The Village Indians occupied but a 
small portion of the continent. They were confronted with Roving and partially 
Village Indians on every side, and their numbers, there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving, have been grossly exaggerated. 
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that certain centres of population were created, which first sup- 
plied, and afterward replenished, the continent with inhabi- 
tants. 

It should also be observed that the migrations of men are 
not fortuitous. They are deliberate movements, under the gov- 
ernment of law. The influences by which they are immedi- 
ately brought about are much less important than the physical 
conditions of climate and subsistence under which they are 
accomplished. An initial point of migrations does not become 
such by accident, but has of necessity a material basis in 
its natural advantages ; and it may be remote from the place - 
where the first ancestors of a family were planted, and reached 
only after several changes of location, and the lapse of centuries 
of time. Our first inquiry, therefore, should be, whether in 
fact there was any one region or district of country in North 
America which possessed advantages for Indian occupation so 
far superior to all others as to render it a natural centre of 
population, and consequently an initial point of migrations. If 
any such region existed upon an uninhabited continent, it would, 
when occupied, stand in a superior and commanding relation 
to every other portion of its area until this was peopled in 
all its parts, or until these advantages were neutralized by a 
change of conditions,— such, for example, as might result 
from the development of agriculture as a substitute for fishing 
and hunting. 

Leaving certain other preliminary considerations which 
would naturally suggest themselves, | intend, in the remain- 
der of this article, to examine, first, the geographical features 
of North America with reference to its natural highways or 
lines of migration ; secondly, to compare its several regions 
with regard to the amount of subsistence which they respec- 
tively afforded to a people living as fishermen and hunters; 
thirdly, to test the results thus obtained by the statistics of 
Indian population in these several areas; and lastly, to con- 
sider the nature and distribution of Indian agriculture in other 
areas, as a means of counterbalancing these advantages. In 
this manner the fact can be ascertained whether any one 
region existed in North America possessed of such advantages 
in furnishing spontaneously means of subsistence as to make 
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it the natural nursery of the aboriginal inhabitants of the con- 
tinent. 

1. Geographical Features of North America. — These fea- 
tures may be considered under the threefold division of the 
prairie, the mountain, and the forest areas ; the first being the 
least, and the last the most, desirable territory for Indian 
occupation. 

First, the prairie areas. The great central prairies occupy 
the interior of the northern continent. In the vastness of 
their continuous expanse, and in the exuberance of their veg- 
etation, they are without a parallel in any portion of the 
earth. They extend from latitude 29°, and south of it, to the 
north of Peace River in the Hudson Bay Territory, in latitude 
60° north. In their greatest lateral expansion they extend 
from the western part of the State of Indiana, in longitude 9°, 
to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountain chain, in longitude 
28° west of Washington. From this line of their greatest 
width from east to west, they contract gradually as they stretch 
both northward and southward, forming a vast inland plain, 
carpeted with grass, watered by great rivers, and encompassed 
by forests. The boundaries of this central prairie region will 
be made familiar by tracing briefly their circuit. Commencing 
upon the Rio Grande, which forms, in part, the southern boun- 
dary of the United States, and following the general line that 
separates the forest from the prairie northeasterly, a narrow 
belt of forest is found in Texas, bordering the Gulf of Mexico, 
but penetrated here and there by the prairie, which reaches the 
Gulf at several points, as at the mouth of the Nueces * and at 
Matagorda Bay.ft Louisiana, the eastern part of Arkansas, 
and the southeastern part of Missouri, were originally forest ; 
while all west of this line was prairie, with the exception of 
narrow fringes of forest along the rivers and water-courses, 
and of small and irregular belts of timber upon the lowlands. 
Crossing the Mississippi above the mouth of the Ohio, the 
prairies follow the wide belt of woodlands along the northern 
bank of the Ohio, until they reach and penetrate the State 





* Bartlett’s Personal Narrative, II. 529. 
+ Bancroft’s History of the United States, III. 171. 
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of Indiana, where their eastern limit is found, with the exception 

of prairie openings in Central and Eastern Indiana and in West- 

ern Ohio. Turning thence in a northwesterly direction, the 

prairie touches the foot of Lake Michigan at Chicago, from 

which point northward the belt of forest along the western 

shore of Lake Michigan widens, so that the dividing line passes 

a number of miles west of the head of Lake Superior, whence 

it continues near the chain of small lakes to Lake Winni- 

peg. Keeping to the west of this lake and of Lake Manito- 

« bar, which is also bordered with forest, the boundary line of the 

prairies runs northwesterly to near the west end of Athapasca 

Lake, where it crosses Peace River, and extends beyond, to Hay 

River, near the sixtieth parallel, after which it bears south- 

westerly to the slopes at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

East, north, and northwest of this line there is forest, whilst 

all within is prairie.* Upon the plateau of Peace River, in the 

far north, are found the northern limits of these magnificent 

and verdant fields, upon which no eye can rest without wonder 

and admiration. Southward, along the base of the Rocky 

Mountain chain, the lower slopes of which are wooded to the 

edge of the plains, the prairies spread uninterruptedly to our 
starting-point on the Rio Grande. 

This vast area, which traverses thirty-one parallels of lati- 
tude and nineteen parallels of longitude, in its greatest contin- 
| uous expanse measures more than seventeen hundred miles from 
north to south, more than a thousand miles from cast to west, 
and embraces upwards of eight hundred thousand square miles. 
It is not entirely a treeless region, neither is it separated from 
the surrounding forests by a sharply defined line. East of the 
Mississippi River the prairie area is a combination of forest 
and prairies, the latter greatly predominating. There are 
margins of forest along the rivers and water-courses, upon the 
; hills, and in numerous districts of lowlands. Besides these 
there are irregular belts of forest, which run for miles indepen- 
dently of rivers and streams. Climate is an efficient cause of 





* There are patches of prairie northwest of Hay River, in which the “ timber 
buffalo,” so called, is found. This animal is smaller than the ordinary buffalo, but 
believed to be the same species. Having traversed the intermediate forests, he has 
remained permanently in this far northern region. 
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the production of forest in the prairie area east of this river. 
The humidity of the atmosphere from the prevalence of winds 
from the Gulf of Mexico, which determines the climate of the 
region, tends constantly though slowly to extend the forest over 
the prairie and to increase the extent of its development upon 
the borders of the rivers. After crossing the Mississippi, in going 
westward, one finds a gradual diminution of the relative extent 
of forest, and this change becomes more rapid and marked 
beyond the Missouri, in Kansas and Nebraska.* As we re- 
cede from the influence of the Gulf winds and come in contact 
with the true climate of the prairies, it becomes constantly 
drier, since the remaining region is now shut in upon the 
west by the double barrier of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, which deprive the winds of their moisture on 
their passage from the Pacific eastward. After traversing about 
one hundred and fifty miles of Kansas, to the twenty-second 
meridian west of Washington, the western limit of arable land 
in the prairie area under consideration ¢ is reached. Westward 
of this line the dryness of the climate continues to increase, the 
trees diminish in number and decrease in size, and finally dis- 
appear from the margins of the rivers. The grasses, yielding 
to the same influences, become less and less luxuriant, until the 
prairies, long before they reach the base of the mountains, degen- 
erate under the summer sun into arid plains. Northward, on 
the Upper Missouri, the grasses never attain the luxuriance 
which they display in Eastern Kansas and Nebraska, by reason 
of the western trend of this river, but on the Upper Missis- 
sippi and along the Red River of the North to Lake Winnipeg 
they maintain a vigorous growth. 

The most perfect display of the prairies is found in the east- 
ern parts of Kansas and Nebraska. It is no exaggeration to pro- 
nounce this region, as left by the hand of Nature, the most beau- 
tiful country in its landscape upon the face of the earth. Here 
the forest is restricted to narrow fringes along the rivers and 
streams, the courses of which are thus defined as far as the 
eye can reach, whilst all between is a broad expanse of 





* Ne-blas- ka, name of Platte River in the Kaw dialect, “ wien ing flats with 
shallow water.’ 

+ Explorations for a Railroad Route, ete., to the Pacific, I. 25. 
VOL. CIX.— NO. 220. 26 


meadow-lands, carpeted with the richest verdure and wear- 
ing the appearance of artistically graded lawns. They are 
familiarly called the rolling prairies, because the land rises and 
falls in gentle swells, which attain an elevation of thirty feet, 
more or less, and descend again to the original level, within 
the distance of one or more miles. The crest-lines of these 
motionless waves of land intersect each other at every con- 
ceivable angle, the effect of which is to bring into view the 
most extended landscape, and to show the dark green foli- 
age of the forest trees skirting the streams in pleasing con- 
trast with the light green of the prairie grasses. In their 
spring covering of vegetation these prairies wear the sem- 
blance of an old and once highly cultivated country, from 
the soil of which every inequality of surface, every stone, and 
every bush has been carefully removed and the surface rolled 
down into absolute uniformity. The marvel is suggested how 
Nature could have kept these verdant fields in such luxuriance 
after man had apparently abandoned them to waste. This 
striking display is limited to about one hundred and thirty 
miles in the eastern part of Kansas and a narrower belt in 
Eastern Nebraska. 

The great extent and peculiar features of the central prairie 
area have been brought thus prominently forward for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to two facts. In the first place, that this 
region interposed a serious, if not insuperable, barrier to free 
communication between the Pacific and Atlantic sides of North 
America. Between the thirty-second and fifty-fifth parallels, that 
is, from the southern boundary of New Mexico to the regions 
north of the Siskatchewun River, there are but three or possibly 
four routes of migration from one side of the continent to the 
other, — by the Siskatchewun to Lake Winnipeg, and thence 
by the chain of lakes to the valley of the St. Lawrence ; by the 
Missouri to the Mississippi, the least probable of the four; by 
the Platte to the Missouri and thence to the Mississippi; and 
by the Arkansas to the Mississippi. On either route eight hun- 
dred miles of prairie, more or less, must be traversed in de- 
pendence upon the limited supply of game which the fringe of 
forest upon these rivers and the open prairies might be able to 
furnish, and over which American emigrants, aided by the ap- 
















pliances of civilization, have been barely able to pass. In the 
second place, that the greater part of this area west of the 
Mississippi, and nearly all of it west of the Missouri, was a 
solitude at the period of European discovery. It is perfectly 
evident from the nature of these prairies that they were never 
occupied by Indian nations, except in districts of very limited 
extent along the wooded margins of the great rivers by which 
they are traversed. A region more inviting to nomadic nations 
possessed of flocks and herds can scarcely be found upon any 
continent ; but inasmuch as the American aborigines were fish- 
ermen and hunters, and could not lead a nomadic life upon these 
plains until they had obtained the horse, these vast pastures 
were to them a waste, except as the nurseries of the antelope, 
the elk, and the buffalo. America, generous in every other 
respect, had denied to her primitive inhabitants all useful 
animals capable of domestication, except the llama of the An- 
des. 

West of the Rocky Mountains there are large expanses of 
prairie, in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona; in 
California, Oregon, and Washington; and also in British Co- 
lumbia. Southward, in Mexico, the spread and boundaries of 
the prairies have not been so definitely ascertained. Chihua- 
hua, Sonora, and Zacatecas have broad prairies within their 
limits, and patches of prairie land are said to be found, here 
and there, southward to the valley of Mexico. 

2. Mountain Areas. — The mountain regions of North 
America are extensive, from the great length and lateral ex- 
pansion of the Rocky Mountain chain, which, under different 
names, extends in substantial continuity from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Arctic Sea. In its central part it sends off spurs 
and transverse ranges to such an extent, that, when to these 
are added the parallel ranges of the Sierra Nevada and Cas- 
cade Mountains, a large portion of the continent, west of 
the central prairies, is so broken up as to render it substantially a 
mountain country. Below the snow-line the declivities of most 
of these mountains are wooded, as well as their lower slopes 
for considerable distances outward. Portions of these ranges 
are sterile, from the dryness of the atmosphere, yet the greater 
part of them are not only habitable for man, but were in the 
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main well stocked with game, and their valleys with bread 
roots.* These great ranges furnished, as well as suggested, 
highways of migration. They also gave to these movements 
a general direction from north to south, or the reverse. It is 
not only probable, but it can be proved with reasonable cer- 
tainty, that the migrations upon the Pacific side of the continent 
followed these mountain chains, rather than the prairies or the 
sea-coast. With respect to the method of these movements, it 
is not to be supposed that they were a series of flights of tribes 
or nations under the impulse of fear, seeking a distant habita- 
tion by the most convenient route, and leaving not a trace be- 
hind; they were rather a gradual spread from an original 
centre, preserving the continuity of the people over a large 
area, for the possession of which it was contending with bor- 
dering nations as it advanced outward. Such movements would 
result from the displacement from within of unsuccessful com- 
petitors for the occupation of an overstocked area. 

It is another singular feature of the Northern division of 
the continent, that no mountain chain occurs east of the Rocky 
Mountains until the confines of the Atlantic are reached, 
where the moderately elevated Alleghanies are found, with 
more than fifteen hundred miles of prairie and forest between. 
The last-named range possesses but little importance with ref- 
erence to the migrations of the Indian nations, as it was 
encompassed on all sides by the great American forests. 
The same is true of the mountain districts in the British Prov- 
inces. 

* Among the peculiarities of the Rocky Mountains are the Parks. “ The Parks 
of Colorado are elevated bowls in the mountain country, having the appearance 
of beds of inland seas upheaved and emptied of their waters by volcanic agency. 
They present to the eye scenery magnificent beyond description, made up of far- 
reaching forests, fertile meadows, and beautiful streams, surrounded by the lofty 
peaks of the great Rocky range. The principal of these parks are the North Park, 
...+. Middle Park, .... South Park, .... Huerfano Park, .... and the 
grand San Luis Park in the southern part of Colorado, having an area of 18,000 
square miles, watered by thirty-five streams, — sixteen of them emptying into the 
Rio Grande del Norte, which flows through its southern limit,: m1 nineteen into San 
Luis Lake, which extends sixty miles from north to south in the centre of the park, 
and apparently without an outlet. This park is remarkable for its natural scenery, 
the grandeur of its forests, the fertility of its soil, the purity of its waters, and the 
vast deposits of peat in the vicinity of San Luis Lake.” — Report of the Commis- 
sioner of General Land Office for 1868, p. 51. 
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3. The Forest Area.— The remaining, which is much the 
largest, part of North America, was covered with forests at the 
epoch of European discovery. To the American aborigines, as 
fishermen and hunters, they afforded a not inhospitable home, 
They offered every advantage which could render the lives of 
men in their condition capable of maintenance. But the vig- 
orous and overmastering growth of forest vegetation, against 
which they had no power to contend, must have constantly re- 
tarded their advance in civilization. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a region more unfavorable to the progress of nations 
out of a state of barbarism. And when, in course of time, the 
Indians obtained corn and the art of tilling the ground, the 
sturdy forces of nature first resisted and then tended to over- 
whelm their feeble appliances in husbandry. Notwithstanding 
these hindrances, and the oppressive burdens of forest life, 
the finest specimens of the Indian, north of Mexico, were 
found in the strictly forest nations. The progress they had 
actually made, under such immense disadvantages, although 
small, must heighten our appreciation of their natural capaci- 
ties. 

There are two sections of country not included in the areas 
already considered, — the “ Barren Grounds ” and the ‘ Colora- 
do Basin.” The former occupy the northeastern corner of the 
continent, west of Hudson’s Bay. They are bounded by a line 
drawn from the shore of this bay in latitude 61° north to the 
east end of Great Slave Lake, and thence northeasterly to the 
Arctic Sea. North and east of this line the entire region is 
destitute of trees and of every species of vegetation except the 
lichen. It is utterly barren, and more dreary than the ordinary 
desert, from its arctic climate.* The Colorado Basin is a district 
of considerable extent, traversing several parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude, situated south of the Humboldt Moun- 
tains and between the Colorado River and the Sierra Nevada. 
Later explorations show that this area is not properly a basin. 
There is a series of seven basins around and within the rim of 
the Great Basin, above which the lowest parts of the central 
area rise more than a thousand feet. The central portion, 


* Richardson’s Journal of a Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land, London ed. 
1851, I. 151. 
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which forms much the larger part of the area, is broken up 
into mountain ranges running north and south, and having an 
average altitude of five thousand feet.* The sterility of the 
basin is explained by the dryness of the climate, the annual 
precipitation being estimated at five inches.| Notwithstanding 
its inhospitable character, this region still sustains a consider- 
able Indian population, but of the lowest grade. 

By the distribution of the prairie, the forest, and the moun- 
tain areas of North America, both the primary and the second- 
ary lines of migration are clearly revealed. The principal 
line, upon the western half, is north and south. It was a great 
central route furnished and suggested by the Rocky Mountain 
chain. Parallel with this, and nearer to the Pacific, was a 
second highway along the continuous chains of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada Mountains, which extend from a point 
opposite Queen Charlotte’s Sound to near the head of the Gulf 
of California. A third was the sea-coast. Between the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, and the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
valleys on the east, the natural lines of migration were the 
great rivers, which were secondary in attractiveness and im- 
portance. North of Athapasca Lake the forest offered a free 
communication between the mountains and Hudson’s Bay, 
although the principal rivers run northward. From this high 
northern region to the southern limits of New Mexico, the cen- 
tral prairie area could be traversed only on the lines of the 
rivers which flowed through them eastward. Of these there 
are but three, perhaps four, possible lines, as before stated. 
First, that of the Siskatchewun, which furnished the most feasi- 
ble route ; second, that of the Arkansas, possessing nearly equal 
advantages ; third, that of the Platte, which is more difficult 
than either ; and lastly, that of the Missouri, which is substan- 


* The Shortest Route to California across the Great Basin of Utah, by Brevet 
Brig.-Gen. T. H. Simpson, 1869. 

t “This great arid region may be said to embrace ten degrees of longitude and 
seventeen of latitude, drained only by the Columbia and Great Colorado rivers in 
any outlet to the sea. Fully half of it is the Great Basin of the interior, which 
does not receive sufficient water te require any external drainage. Taking the 
basin as nearly eight degrees of latitude and seven of longitude, we have ten hun- 
dred thousand square miles, so deficient in rain as to send out no rivers and to ac- 
cumulate no considerable lakes.” — Blodgett’s Climatology of the United States, p. 
$52; and Hyetal Chart, p. 354. 
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tially an impracticable route, since the river runs for twenty- 
five hundred miles through open prairies. For the first four 
hundred miles east of the Rocky Mountains these rivers flow 
through dry and substantially treeless regions, and for the next 
four hundred through lands not much more inviting to fisher- 
men and hunters. These obstacles presented a formidable bar- 
rier, as before remarked, to all communication between the 
Pacific and Atlantic sides of the continent. It is not improba- 
ble that an original family of mankind, planted in and overflow- 
ing from the valley of the Columbia as a nursery land, would 
reach Patagonia sooner than Florida, migrating under the 
influence exclusively of physical causes. The influence upon 
Indian migrations produced by the comparative facilities af- 
forded by these several routes will be referred to again. 

4. Means of Subsistence and Centres of Population. — The 
abundance or scarcity of food, in different parts of the conti- 
nent, must have exercised a decisive influence upon the course 
of Indian migrations, both as to stock families and individual 
nations. The people would necessarily be drawn towards the 
regions where subsistence was most easily procured. In such 
places the largest development of numbers would naturally be 
found. These movements would be gradual, and represent 
long periods of time, as well as a series of struggles for the 
possession of the most desirable areas. It is difficult to form 
even a vague conception of the actual condition of the 
American aborigines in the early periods of their existence. 
They were thinly scattered over the greater part of the con- 
tinent, and held together in small bands as fishermen and 
hunters, by the slender ties of Indian national life. With 
neither metallic implements with which to cultivate the soil, 
nor domestic animals for pastoral purposes, they were dis- 
united, belligerent, and mutually destructive. One of the 
chief marvels connected with their history is the simple fact 
that so many of them, as we have reason to believe existed, 
were able to maintain life upon resources so limited and so 
fluctuating. It serves to demonstrate that the arts and appli- 
ances of barbarous nations are much more effective for human 
maintenance than a superficial examination of them would lead 
us to suppose. 
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A comparison of the principal regions of North America, 
north of Mexico, will reveal material differences as to the 
abundance of spontaneous means of subsistence. East of the 
Mississippi the most valuable portion was that which bordered 
upon the Great Lakes. These inland seas produced fish in 
abundance. The aborigines were able to take them in the bays 
that indented their shores, in the streams flowing into them, 
and in the rivers by which they were connected in a continuous 
chain. Although the shore-line of these lakes measures thou- 
sands of miles, there were particular districts which concen- 
trated the advantages of each. Of these, the Rapids at the 
outlet of Lake Superior, held by the Ojibwas,* the Straits of 
Mackinaw, held at a later day by the Otawas,t the Georgian 
Bay, held by the Hurons, may be cited as examples. The south 
shore of Lake Ontario, and particularly the inland lake region 
of Central New York, occupied by the Lroquois, possessed ex- 
cellent fisheries. But little inferior to these were the river 
districts of New England, in which fish from the ocean were 
found at particular seasons in great abundance, superadded to 
which were the shell-fish of the coast. From Hudson River 


* The Crane tribe of the Ojibwas have the following legend of their origin: 
“The Great Spirit created two cranes, a male and a female, in the upper world, 
and, having let them through an opening in the sky, directed them to seek a habi- 
tation for themselves upon the earth. They were told, when they had found a place 
which suited them to fold their wings close to their bodies as they alighted upon 
the chosen spot, when they should be immediately transformed into a man and 
woman. The pair flew down to the earth and spent a long time in visiting differ- 
ent parts of the continent. They went over the prairies, and tasted the meat of 
the buffalo, which they found to be good, but they also came to the conclusion that 
it would not last. They passed over the great forests and tasted the flesh of the 
elk, the deer, the beaver, and of many other animals, all of which they found to be 
excellent ; but they feared the supply of food from these sources would also fail. 
After making the circuit of the Great Lakes, and tasting the various kinds of fish 
with which their waters were supplied, they came at last to the Rapids at the outlet 
of Lake Superior, where they found fish in great abundance making their way 
through its noisy waters. They discovered that they could be taken with ease, and 
that the supply was inexhaustible. ‘ Here,’ they said to each other, ‘is food for- 
ever; here we will make our homes.’ Near the site of Fort Brady, upon a little 
knoll near the foot of the Rapids of the St. Mary, which is still pointed out, the 
cranes alighted, folding their wings as directed. The Great Spirit immediately 
changed them into a man.and woman, who became the first parents, and the pro- 
genitors of the Crane tribe of the Ojibwas.” This legend was communicated to 
the writer by Wii-bé-ge-sin’ (White-Hawk), an Ojibwa of the Crane tribe. 


t O-ti'-was : d@ as in father, a as in ale. 
- 
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southward to the James the country, for similar reasons, was 
favorable for Indian occupation. It required, however, south 
of the Great Lakes, the additional resources of game and of 
a limited agriculture to sustain the numbers found in posses- 
sion of these several areas at the time of their discovery. 
The Gulf region was inferior to those already named in the 
means of subsistence it afforded. It was poorly supplied with 
fish, except upon the coast, and with game ; but these disad- 
vantages were compensated by a genial climate, and by the 
greater productiveness of the garden beds, upon which the in- 
habitants chiefly relied. There is a wide district of country 
upon both sides of the Ohio River, occupying half the space be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Gulf, which formed the poorest 
part of the area east of the Mississippi. It was not destitute of 
game, but poor in fisheries, and therefore uninhabitable without 
cultivation of the soil. The absence of lakes throughout this 
area, and the turbid character of the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, which excluded ocean-fish, furnish a sufficient reason 
why this entire region was a solitude at the period of European 
discovery. It also tends to show that the Mound-Builders, 
who occupied this area, — chiefly north of the Ohio, — were 
Village Indians (probably from New Mexico) ; otherwise they 
would not have selected this region in preference to others.* 





problem in American ethnology. The authors of ‘‘ The Ancient Menuments of the 
Mississippi Valley” remark in their preface (p. xxxiv.) that “the ancient enclos- 
ures and groups of works personally examined and surveyed are upwards of one 
hundred. .... About two hundred mounds of all forms and sizes, and occupying 
every variety of position, have also been excavated.” Out of ninety-five earth- 
works (which probably mark the sites of Indian villages) figured and described in 
this memoir, forty-seven are of the same type, and may be assigned unhesitatingly 
to the Mound-Builders ; fourteen are emblematical earthworks, mostly in Wiscon- 
sin, and may probably be assigned to them also; but the remaining thirty-four 
are doubtful. They may or may not belong to the class of Village Indians who 
constructed the works in the Scioto Valley. If to these are added the fifty or 
sixty emblematical earthworks in Wisconsin figured and described by Mr. Lap- 
ham, there may be one hundred and forty such works, large and small, genuine 
and doubtful, indicating the sites of Indian pueblos, of which something more 
than one hundred may have been in actual occupation at the same time. The 
earthworks proper must be regarded as the sites of so many pueblo villages, con- 
structed and occupied by the Mound-Builders. The question then recurs, for what 
purpose did they raise these embankments, at an expenditure of so much labor ? 
If a sensible practical use for these embankments can be found it will be more sat- 
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Along the east side of the Mississippi, above the Ohio, and 
upon its tributaries, were settlements of Algonkin nations ; but 





isfactory to adopt the suggestion than be subject to the mischief in ethnology which 
comes from handing such remains over to the category of mysteries. “ A large, per- 
haps the larger portion of these works,” observe the same authors, “ are regular in 
outline, the square and the circle predominating. . . . . The regular works are al- 
most invariably erected on level river terraces. . . . . The square and the circle often 
occur in combination, frequently communicating with each other.” (Ibid., p. 6.) 
“ Most of the circular works are small, varying from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred fect in diameter, while others are a mile or more in cireuit.” (Ibid., p. 8.) 
The walls of these embankments are for the most part slight, varying from three to 
six, eight, ten, and twelve feet in height, with a base of proportionate width, as ap- 
pears from numerous cross-sections farnished by the authors. But the circular 
embankments are the lowest. 

Iam tempted to submit, for what it is worth, a conjectural explanation of the 
uses made of these embankments, on the reasonable assumption that the Mound- 
Builders were Village Indians from New Mexico, the nearest point from which such 
emigrants could have come into this area; who, as such, would have been apt 
to choose this region, so favorable for an agricultural subsistence, though so poor 
in fish and game. As Village Indians they would understand cultivation, the use of 
adobe brick, and the art of constructing communal houses, closed in the first story on 
the ground for defensive reasons, and entered through the flat roof by means of ladders, 
with which they ascended also. If, for example, a band of Village Indians, with 
such habits, emigrated from dry New Mexico to the Scioto valley in Southwestern 
Ohio, they would find it impossible to construct houses of adobe brick able to resist 
the frosts and rains of that climate. They would then be compelled to use stone, 
which they did not; or to build their houses of poles and bark upon the level ground, 
and thus change their habits ; or to raise embankments of earth as a substitute for the 
Jirst story, and construct their houses of poles and bark upon this foundation. It is 
not improbable that these embankments were constructed for this purpose, and were 
lined on their tops with long pueblo houses of poles and bark, — the best they were 
able to build. This conjecture has a basis of probability, and will bear further 
examination. If we examine the Scioto valley, the earthworks of which are the 
best specimens of the class, we find within an extent of twelve miles the remains 
of seven large pueblo villages, four upon the east, and three upon the west side of 
the river. The remains of each of the seven consist principally of an embankment 
of earth, several feet high, and correspondingly broad at the base, enclosing a 
square or slightly irregular area, each of the four walls or embankments being 
about a thousand feet long, with an opening or gateway in the middle of each, and 
usually at each of the four angles of the square. Attached, or quite near, to five 
of the seven are large circular enclosures, each formed by a similar but lower 
embankment of earth, and enclosing a space somewhat larger than the square 
enclosure. The height of the walls of four of the square enclosures are given 
respectively at four, six, ten, and twelve feet, with bases from thirty to fifty feet ; 
and three of the circular embankments are five and six feet high respectively. 
The embankments around the squares were probably ihe sites of their houses, 
since as the highest they were best adapted to the purpose. When in use they were 
of course higher than at present, and probably with flat tops, and sides steeply 
graded. In houses thus erected upon elevated embankments, some of the features 
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the occupation of this region by them was comparatively mod- 
ern, and their dependence more upon fish and game. The 
open prairies were also solitudes. 

Bancroft estimates the number of Indians east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the chain of lakes, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, at one hundred and eighty thousand.* 
This is as large a number as our information will justify.f 
There is not the slightest reason for supposing that they ever 
exceeded that number. 

In the central prairie area, west of the Mississippi, there is 
but one district which calls for special notice. It is the coun- 








of security enjoyed in a house of the New Mexican model would be realized. 
Indians accustomed to such houses, and to spending their time upon terraced roof- 
tops, would be apt to resort to such embankments, if unable to constract houses of 
stone after finding adobe brick unsuitable, rather than to live upon the level 
ground. A number of these enclosures are ten hundred and eighty feet square, 
which gives an aggregate length of embankment of four thousand three hundred 
and twenty feet, without deducting the openings, each of the four embankments 
being divided at the centre. With each of the eight surmounted by a house 
about five hundred feet long and of the width of one apartment, accommo- 
dations would be furnished for a band of twelve hundred Indians, — about the 
average number in a large pueblo. The aggregate length of the apartments in the 
pueblo of Chetho Kette, on the Rio de Chaco, in New Mexico, including the sev- 
eral stories, is four thousand seven hundred feet, about equal in accommodations 
with one of those on the Scioto, constructed as supposed. 

With respect to the embankments enclosing circular areas, the smaller ones might 
have been used in the same way, and even the larger, but for two objections ; first, 
their want of sufficient height, and second, that if so used they would furnish ac- 
commodations for from two to four thousand additional persons, making, by the 
addition, too large a number for an Indian village. Other uses, such as that of 
a cemetery, or village common, might be suggested. In some of them mounds are 
found raised over the remains of deceased chiefs. 

If the conjecture with respect to the higher embankments enclosing squares is 
well founded, charcoal and ashes, the remains of fire-pits, should still be found at 
intervals along their summits, unless the banks have been greatly reduced by the 
frosts and rains of centuries. 

* “We shall approach and perhaps exceed a just estimate of their numbers two 
hundred years ago, if to the various tribes of the Algonquin race we allow about 
ninety thousand ; of the Eastern Sioux, less than three thousand ; of the Iroquois, 
including their Southern kindred, about seventeen thousand; of the Catawbas, 
three thousand ; of the Cherokees, twelve thousand; of the Mobilian confedera- 
cies and tribes, that is, of the Chickasas, Choctas, and Muskhogees, fifty thousand ; 
of the Uchees, one thousand ; of the Natchez, four thousand : in all, it may be, not far 
from one hundred and eighty thousand souls.”’ — //istory of the United States, U1, 253, 

t Consult, further, Greenhalgh’s Estimate, 1677, Col. Hist. N. Y., IIL. 250; Sir 
William Johnson’s Estimate, 1763, Ibid., VII. 582, and French Estimate, 1736, 
Tbid., LX. 1052. 
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try upon the head-waters of the Mississippi, which was occu- 
pied by the Sioux, or Dakotas, at the period of European col- 
onization. For Indian occupation it is not inferior to the best 
of those previously described. Being a combination of forest 
with prairie, and within the range of the elk and the buffalo, 
it was an excellent game country; but its chief advantages 
were the lakes with which Northern Minnesota is literally 
crowded, which were well stocked with fish.* The Dakotas 
were without agriculture, and depended upon fish, game, and 
wild rice ( Zizania aquatica, Linn.). They ranged eastward to 
Lake Superior, and westward to the Missouri. Their numbers 
when first discovered we have no means of knowing accurately. 
They were one of the great stocks of the Northern Indians, 
and stood next to the Iroquois in character and strength. The 
French estimate of 1736 gave them about twelve thousand.t 
They now number upwards of thirty thousand. 

The Lower Missouri, from the mouth of the Platte River, was 
a poor country for Indian occupation. Several small nations 
dwelt upon its banks, and continued to maintain a bare subsist- 
ence. Above the Platte the forest is confined to th¢ bottom 
lands within the bluffs, except in places near the mountains, 
and is interrupted for long distances even within this narrow 
valley. This river, from its turbid character, is also poorly sup- 
plied with fish. Buffalo abounded upon the entire course of 
the Missouri. They existed in millions upon the central 
prairies, but without the horse to give chase the Indian hunter 
was powerless, except by accident of position. 

Canada and the Hudson Bay territory were, in the main, 
countries unfavorable to the sustenance of Indians. Fish and 


* These lakes, which are from one fourth of a mile to ten and twenty miles in 
length, are connected, many of them, by continuous outlets, and are still well sup- 
plied with fish. It is a lacustrine region in the full sense of the term, about 
one twentieth of the surface being covered with lakes. I counted within an 
extent of sixty-five miles sixty-one lakes, in which number were included such only 
as contained clear water and were from an eighth of a mile to ten miles in length. 
They were within a belt not exeeeding ten miles in width upon the route travelled, 
which was as fur as the country could be seen, from the rolling character of the sur- 
face. These lakes were usually wooded upon the north and east sides, and bor- 
dered with prairie on the south and west, thus showing the prevailing direction of 
the winds. 


t Colon. Hist. New York, IX. 1052. 
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rabbits were the principal food of their aboriginal inhab- 
itants. The “Thick Wood” region lying around Hudson’s 
Bay, and embraced within a circuit of three hundred miles 
from its shores, was cold, rugged, and swampy. Nearly half 
of this district is under water; and yet it was thinly peo- 
pled from Lake Winnipeg to the confines of the Eskimos on 
the coast of Labrador. There were no centres of population 
within this area. North of the prairie area, or of Peace River, 
there is a gradual descent of a thousand miles to the Northern 
Ocean. Its rivers and lakes are well supplied with fish, and 
its dwarfed forest with some kinds of game. A short hot 
summer visits both the Mackenzie and Yukon River districts, 
but for the remainder of the year it is intensely cold. Rigor 
of climate, however, is not an absolute barrier to Indian occu- 
pation, although unfavorable to an increase of numbers. This 
region has always sustained a considerable Indian population, 
which, within the last two centuries, through the peaceful rela- 
tions preserved among them by the Hudson Bay Company and 
by the trade in furs, has largely increased. 

In 1857 Sir George Simpson estimated the entire Indian 
population of British America, east of the Rocky Mountains, 
at sixty-seven thousand souls, including the Eskimos and 
excluding the half-bloods at Red River Settlement. Of this 
number he remarks: “ Twenty-five thousand live principally 
upon buffalo meat, and thirty thousand live principally upon 
fish and rabbits.” * West of the mountains, in a territory less 
than one eighth of this in extent, he estimates the number of in 
habitants at eighty thousand, and the reason for this great dif 





* Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson Bay Company to Parliament 
in 1857, p. 96. 
In the Appendix to this Report, at page 376, is the following estimate, made by 
Simpson, of the number of Indians in the Hudson Bay Territory : — 
Thick Wood Indians, east side of the Rocky Mountains . 35,000 
The Plain Tribes, Blackfeet, ete. ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 25,000 
The Esquimaux . ‘ . ‘ , ‘ : ; - 4,000 
Indians settled in Canada . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ j 3,000 
Indians in British Oregon and on the northwest coast . . 80,000 


147,000 
Whites and Half-breeds in Hudson Bay Territory .. 11,000 


Total . ; . ; ° ° . : . . . 158,000 
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ference will presently appear. The significance of this dispro- 
portion is increased by the fact that the development of the 
larger part of the population upon the prairies east of the 
mountains was subsequent to their possession of the horse. 

The general character of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of New Mexico has now been sufficiently 
set forth to indicate the sections where a considerable popula- 
tion was developed, and the basis upon which it was sustained. 

West of the mountains there is one particular district which 
rises in importance above all others upon the continent. On 
the northwest coast there is a region of ample extent, having 
Puget’s Sound as its centre on the Pacific, and the valleys of 
the Columbia and Frazer’s rivers within its circumference, 
which combined so singularly all the advantages of the moun- 
tain, the forest, the prairie, and the sea-coast as to give it 
a superiority over every other region either of North or South 
America. Within a radius of five hundred miles from the 
head of this sound,— from the Umpqua River on the south to 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound on the north, and from the sea-coast 
to the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains, —this country, 
embracing the greater part of the drainage of the two rivers 
before named, was singularly well supplied at the time of its 
discovery with the requisites for the subsistence of Indian 
tribes. A mild and genial climate was added to its other 
advantages. In the amount and variety of the means of sub- 
sistence spontaneously furnished, it had no parallel in any part 
of the earth. It deserves a somewhat minute examination 
from the relation in which, by reason of this fact, it stood to the 
remainder of the continent. 

A combination of forest and prairie rendered it an excellent 
game country, although it was not entered by the buffalo. Elk, 
bear, deer, mountain sheep, the rabbit, and the beaver were 
abundant, and as they found refuge in the fastnesses of the 
mountains or on the open prairies their extermination was im- 
possible. With water and land fowls of different species the 
region was well supplied, together with wild fruits and berries 
of various kinds. In the kamash (ki-mash) root, from which 
they prepared a species of bread, and which was found in inex- 
haustible supplies upon the prairies, they possessed a resource 








of no small importance, particularly in seasons of scarcity.* 
Other bread roots were also found in this area, such as the 
cayusc and biscuit, and likewise a species of edible black 
moss,f each of which entered more or less into the subsistence 
of the aborigines. In these several respects this region was 
not greatly superior to some of those previously named. 
The signal advantages which it possessed were its inexhausti- : 


ble salmon and shell fisheries. From these sources, and par- 
ticularly from the first, arose that superabundance of food 
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* The kamash is a white bulbous root resembling the onion. It has a blue 
flower, and ripens in June, in which month it is gathered. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington it is found in abundance, literally covering, when in flower, some of the 
prairies. The kamash is first baked, then formed into cakes and dried in the R 
sun and air, after which it will keep fora year. It is boiled with meat and also : 
eaten alone. For the purpose of baking they make a cavity in the ground large 
enough to hold ten and even twenty bushels of the kamash, and line it with pebble- 
stones. After it is filled to the level of the surface with kamash roots, a covering of 
pebble-stones is placed over the mass, then a second covering of grass, upon which 
a hearth is formed of clay. Upon this hearth a fire is made, and continued for 
about seventy hours, the time required for baking. If the fire eats through the ' 
hearth, which is shown by a rise of steam from the kamash, the place is again ; 
covered with mortar. When the kamash is taken out it is black, soft, and very % 
sweet to the taste. It is then made into cakes and dried, after which it is ready for use. 
The above particulars were communicated to the writer by Father De Smet, S. J., 
the distinguished Oregon missionary. Governor Stephens thus refers to this root: 
“The kamash root forms an important article of food when other supplies fail” 
(Pres. Mess. and Does. 1854-55, Pt. I. p. 423) ; and George Gibbs, Esq., remarks : 
“The Skagits have a natural resource in their camash, which grows abundantly 
on the prairies of Whitby’s Island. .... The camash, it is worth mentioning, im- 
proves very much by cultivation, and it is said to attain the size of a hen’s egg in 
land that has been ploughed.” (Explorations for a Railroad Route, ete, I. 4, 33.) 
t This moss grows abundantly as a parasite on the pine-trees of Oregon and 
Washington, some of which will yield several bushels. It is gathered and washed, 
after which it is formed into balls, and baked in ovens in the same manner as the : 
kamash, the baking requiring about forty-eight hours. It comes out in a fluid 
state, and is much like liquorice to the taste. After drying it in the sun they cut it 
into cakes and put it aside for use. ‘They also mix it with the kamash after both are k 
cooked, and let them harden together. When they are hardened separately they are 
pounded together and made into a kind of cheese. The kamash is highly nutri- 
tious; the moss only moderately so. The biscuit root yields a white flour when 
pulverized, and is eaten dry. Besides these they have a black edible root called the 
tobacco root, and the inner bark of a species of pine, which is sweet in flavor and used 
as food. There is a small oak, both in the Rocky and Cascade mountains, which § 
yields plentifully an acorn of which they make a palatable and nutritious soup. 
The acorns are gathered in bags holding about eighty pounds, and buried in the 
sand. After a sufficient time they are taken up, the shells are removed, and the 
kernels dried and pounded into flour. From this flour the soup is made. 
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which tended to render this area the nursery of the Indian 
family. Along the inlets, bays, and islands of Puget’s Sound, 
which has a shore line of fifteen hundred miles, and in the 
connecting waters of the Gulf of Georgia, oysters and clams 
are found in extensive beds, and at low tide are gathered 
with facility. The neighboring Indians not only subsisted upon 
them at certain seasons, but dried them on strings for exchange 
with inland inhabitants and for winter use.* It was the sal- 
mon fisheries, however, that gave to this region its pre-emi- 
nence. The salmon were not confined to the bays upon the 
coast, but they entered all the rivers of the country, and pen- 
etrated the recesses of the mountains as far as the tributary 
streams were sufficient in volume to admit their passage. 
Besides the annual run of the Chinook salmon, some species 
of this fish were found in the Columbia at all seasons of the 
year. The testimony of all observers is the same with respect 
to their marvellous abundance, their large size, and their ex- 
cellent quality. Dr. Sukley, a surgeon in the United States 
Army, thus remarks: ‘“* They come up annually in great num- 
bers on their way to the head-waters of the Columbia. The 
Indians, as before stated, all collect in the neighborhood of 
these and other falls, where they riot in feasting on their cap- 
tured prey. They kill hundreds and thousands of these fish 
by spearing. The myriads of salmon that ascend the rivers of 
the Pacific coast are almost incredible. In many places the 
waters appear alive with them, and the shores are thickly lined 
with the dead and dying fish. .... The Columbia River sal- 


* The Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Island, as late as the year 1860, were accus- 
tomed to go down by sea to Vancouver’s Island and spend the winter there to 
benefit by these shell-fisheries. ‘They went in red-wood canoes, each large enough 
to carry fifty persons, and safe for miles out at sea. Mr. Gibbs remarks that 
“the tribes living upon the eastern shore possess also territory upon the islands, 
and their usual custom is to resort to them at the end of the salmon season, that is, 
about the middle of November. It is there that they find the greatest supply of 
shell-fish, which form a large part of their winter stock, and which they dry both 
for their own use and for sale to those of the interior.” (Explorations, ete., I. 
432.) Speaking of the Chinooks, at the mouth of the Cowlitz, the same writer re- 
marks: “It was really the principal seat of the Chinooks proper, who resort to 
the Columbia mostly for their spring salmon, while they dug their clams and procured 
their winter supplies on the bay. It formed, in fact, a perfect Indian paradise in its 
adaptation to canoe travel, and the abundance of scale and shell fish which it fur- 
nished.” (Ibid.,.I. 427.) Vide also p. 408, for an account of the mussel-shell beds 
on the Yakima. 
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mon weigh from six to forty pounds. The Indians along the 
river collect during the summer the fish which they want for 
winter use ; these are split open and the bones removed, after 
which they are scarified in various directions, and then hung 
up fora short time in the smoke of a fire. They are then hung 
on poles or the branches of trees, where they are freely exposed 
to the wind. In a month they become perfectly dry, and are 
then housed in small storehouses. . . . . Salmon thus dried 
form the principal food of the natives during the winter.” * 
He elsewhere observes: ‘“* The salmon of these waters, unlike 
those of other parts of the world, do not take the hook, and, 
strange as it seems, they are said never to stop searching after 
the source of the stream they are in. Their march is always 
ahead until they spawn and die; they never return to the sea. 
This seems to be the general opinion of the people with whom 
I have conversed.” Mr. Gibbs, before mentioned, in speaking 
of the salmon-fisheries of the Yakima River, one of the tributa- 
ries of the Columbia, says : “ Besides the fisheries at the Dalles, 
the Yakimas have others on their river, up which the salmon run 
without interruption far into the mountains. On the main fork 
in particular they penetrate to Lake Kitchelus, at the very foot 
of the dividing ridge. In addition to the different kinds of sal- 
mon proper, they have also the salmon-trout, two varieties of the 
speckled trout, — the red and black spotted, both of them grow- 
ing to a large size, — and some other species of fresh-water fish. 
The salmon they take in wears and cast-nets. The wears are 
constructed, with considerable skill, upon horizontal spars and 
supported by tripods of strong poles erected at short distances 
apart, two of the legs pointing up stream and one supporting 
them below. There are several of these wears on the main 
river, fifty or sixty yards in length. The cast-net is managed 
by two men in a canoe, one of whom extends it with a pole and 
the other manages the rope.” ¢ Elsewhere the same writer 





* Explorations for a Railroad Route, ete., to the Pacitic, I. 299. ; 

t Ibid., p.407. Atthe Sault Ste. Marie, the Ojibwas use a scoop-net to take 
white-fish in the rapids. ‘Two men push out into the stream in a birch-bark canoe, 
one at the stern to manage the boat with a pole and force it up the rapid, while the 
other, standing at the bow, takes the fish by plunging the net to the bottom and 
bagging them as they attempt to run up the rapids The pole to which the net is 
attached is about ten feet long. This method is highly successful. 
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remarks: “ The fishery at the Kettle Falls is one of the most 
important on the river ; and the arrangements of the Indians, 
in the shape of drying-scaffolds and storehouses, are on a cor- 
responding scale. They take the fish by suspending immense 
baskets upon poles beneath the [water as] traps, into which the 
salmon spring.” * 

Father De Smet described to the writer this method of bas- 
ket-fishing, which he had frequently witnessed at these falls. 
The basket is made of willow, from fifteen to twenty feet long, 
five or six wide, and about four feet deep, with a high back 
upon one side, which is designed to rise above the surface of 
the water. A stick of timber is firmly anchored in the rocks 
below the falls, extending out over the stream twenty or thirty 
feet. To this the basket is suspended, and so far submerged 
as to leave the back just above the water up stream, while the 
opposite side is several inches below the surface of the water, 
and down stream. The ascending salmon rise up the side of 
the basket and spring into it, where they are held, their pas- 
sage up being arrested by the high back; and as they never 
turn their heads down the current they are retained securely. 
After the basket in this manner is well filled, a man descends 
into it and hands out the fish. Two hundred salmon, weigh- 
ing from six to forty pounds each, have been caught in this 
way in a few hours. They are also speared in great numbers. 
It was a common occurrence, he remarked, to take three 
thousand salmon in a day, since there was no limit to their 
numbers, and a whole band of Indians were engaged in the 
work. The fish were divided equally among the women each 
day, the number of females in each family forming the basis of 
distribution. He further observed that he once spent thirty 
days at these falls, in the fishing season, with the Kootenays, 
and received for his share of the fish taken a sufficient quantity, 
when dried, to load thirty pack-mules.¢ These falls are fifteen 
feet high, but they present no barrier to the passage of the 
salmon up the river. He had often seen them leap these falls 
in great numbers ; in doing which they keep near the surface of 


* Explorations for a Railroad Route, etc., to the Pacific, I. 413. 

t The natives also prepare fish pemmican from the salmon. After it is dried 
they pulverize it and mix it with fish oil, and then form it into cakes. It will not, 
however, keep as long in this form as when dried. 
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the descending water, and shoot themselves up at one dart, and 
then continue their course. It is simply swimming up at a 
faster rate than the water falls. In these attempts they often 
fail, and are thrown back into the stream. They ascend to 
the head-waters of the Columbia and its tributaries, filling 
the small streams, where, worn out and exhausted, they perish 
in myriads. They are not found in Clarke’s River, however, 
above the great falls. 

Lewis and Clarke, the first explorers of the Columbia, make 
frequent reference to the salmon-fisheries, the methods by which 
the fish were taken, and their unlimited numbers. ‘ The mul- 
titudes of this fish,” one of them remarks, * are almost inconceiv- 
able. The water is so clear that they can readily be seen at fif- 
teen or twenty feet, but at this season [October, 1805] they float 
in such quantities down the stream, and are drifted ashore, that 
the Indians have only to collect, split, and dry them on scaf- 
eee The Indians assured me by signs that they often 
used dried fish as fuel for the common occasions of cooking.” * 
Farther on they write: ‘ At the distance [of] two miles below 
[on the Columbia] are five new huts, the inhabitants of which 
are all engaged in drying fish, and some of them in their canoes 
killing fish with gigs ; opposite to this establishment is a small 
island in a bend towards the right, on which there were such 
quantities of fish that we counted twenty stacks of dried and 
pounded salmon.” | These stacks are subsequently explained 
as follows: ‘* When it [the fish] is sufficiently dried it is 
pounded fine between two stones till it is pulverized, and is 
then placed in a basket about two feet long [deep] and one in 
diameter, neatly made of grass and rushes, and lined with the 
skin of a salmon, stretched and dried for the purpose. Here 
they are pressed down as hard as possible, and the top covered 
with skins of fish, which are secured by cords through the holes 
of the basket. The baskets are then placed in some dry situa- 
tion, the corded part upwards, seven being usually placed as 
close as they can be put together, and five on the top of them. 
The whole are then wrapped in mats, made fast by cords, over 
which mats are again thrown. Twelve of these baskets, each 








* Travels, ete., to the Pacific Ocean, London ed., quarto, 1814, p. 353. 
t Ibid., p. 363. 
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of which contains from ninety to one hundred pounds, form a 
stack.” * Twenty such stacks would contain about twenty-four 
thousand pounds of dried fish.t 

The Columbia River Indians changed their residences at the 
different seasoas of the year, much in the same manner as the 
aborigines east of the Mississippi at the period when they were 
first visited by Europeans. The Iroquois, for example, after 
planting their garden-beds in the spring, most of them, left 
their villages for their different fishing-encampments, to re- 
turn again in midsummer when the corn was in the green ear. 
In the autumn, and again in the winter, parties went out upon 
the autumn and winter hunts, to return before winter and 
spring. Lewis and Clarke describe the routine of the Columbia 
River Indians at the period of their visit, by saying that ‘ the 
inhabitants of the Columbia plains, after having passed the 
winter near the mountains, come down as soon as the snow has 
left the valleys, and are occupied in collecting and drying roots 
till about the month of May. They then crowd the river, and, 
fixing themselves on its north side to avoid the incursions of 
the Snake Indians, continue fishing until about the first of 


* Travels, etc., to the Pacific Ocean, p. 365. 

t Irving, in his Bonneville (p. 385), gives an account of the salmon-fisheries of 
Snake River, one of the tributaries of the Columbia, as follows : “ They take these 
fish in great quantities and without the least difficulty, simply taking them out of 
the water with their hands, as they flounder and struggle in the numerous long 
shoals of the principal streams. At the time the travellers passed over these prai- 
ries, some of the narrow deep streams by which they were traversed were com- 
pletely choked with salmon, which they took in great numbers. The wolves and 
bears frequent these streams at this season to avail themselves of these great fish- 
eries.” And again on page 396: “ It was on the 20th of October when they found 
themselves once more on this noted stream. The Shoshonees, whom they had met 
with in such scanty numbers on their journey down the river, now absolutely thronged 
its banks, to profit by the abundance of salmon and to lay upa stock of winter 
provisions, Scaffoldings were everywhere erected, and immense quantities of fish 
drying upon them. In some places the shores were completely covered with a 
siratum of dead salmon, exhausted in ascending the river, or destroyed at the falls, 
—the fetid odor of which tainted the air.” 

In the rivers of Maine the same thing is occasionally witnessed, where wagon- 
loads of fish are sometimes found dead upon the banks, and carried away for manure. 
This is said to be occasioned by stampedes or panics among the fish themselves, 
when moving in large numbers up stream and encountering some obstruction like 
shoal water, —the momentum of those below crowding those above into a mass, 
and forcing them finally upon the land, where they remain to perish. In like man- 
ner the beds of dead salmon found upon the tributaries of the Columbia are proba- 
bly to be explained. 
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September, when the salmon are no longer fit for use. They 
then bury their fish and return to the plains, where they remain 
gathering quamash till the snow obliges them to desist. They 
then come back to the Columbia, and, taking their store of fish, 
retire to the foot of the mountains and along the creeks which 
supply timber for their houses, and pass the winter in hunting 
deer and elk, which, with the aid of their fish, enables them to 
subsist till in the spring they resume the circle of their em- 
ployments.” * 

Another prominent characteristic of this region is the mild- 
ness of the climate as compared with that upon the same par- 
allels on the Atlantic coast. It is important, since it rendered 
less clothing and less subsistence necessary, and thus favored 
an increase of numbers. The mean temperature for spring 
ranges from 45° to 50°; for summer, from 60° to 65°; for 
autumn, from 50° to 52°; and for winter, from 35° to 40°; 
giving a mean temperature for the year ranging from 50° to 
52}°. The annual precipitation varied from thirty to sixty 
inches in different parts of the area.tT 

The superior advantages which abundance and variety of food 
and fineness of climate gave to this region over every other 
part of North or South America cannot fail to arrest attention. 
Its superiority for Indian occupation is created in the main by 
the concurrence of a good climate with the possession of the 
most bountiful and widely distributed fisheries to be found 
in any part of the earth. These two elements, superadded 
to other advantages not surpassed if they are equalled else- 
where, must have exercised a potent influence upon popula- 
tion. From the superabundance of the means of subsistence, 
which belongs to this region above every other already de- 
scribed, or remaining to be noticed, the inference arises that 
this area would develop a surplus of population from age 
to age; and that it would become permanently the point of 
departure of migrations to different parts of the continent. 
The facts are sufficient to raise a presumption that the val- 
ley of the Columbia was the region from which both North 
and South America were peopled in the first instance, and 
afterwards resupplied with inhabitants. 


* Travels, ete., to the Pacific Ocean, p. 444. 
t Blodgett’s Climatology of the United States ; Isothermal and Hyetal Charts. 
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A larger population would be expected in this area than 
in any other of equal extent, with the exception of districts 
where agriculture was the basis of subsistence ; and the popula- 
tion was, in fact, denser, but the excess was not large. The 
reason must be sought in the nature of the institutions of the 
Indians, which precluded the formation of a state. They 
were found subdivided into a large number of petty nations, 
speaking dialects of several different stock languages, which 
are more numerous in this area than in any other of equal ex- 
tent in North America, thus affording decisive evidence of the 
great antiquity of its occupation. It also shows that no single 
nation had been able to consolidate these several nations into 
one in this, any more than in other parts of the continent. 
The constant tendency was to disintegration, subdivision, and 
displacement. This tendency is inherent in the institutions 
of barbarous ages, and continues in force until the institutions 
of pastoral or advanced agricultural life supplant them. Con- 
federacies of nations serve in some measure to counteract these 
results ; but none existed, of which a knowledge is preserved, 
in the valley of the Columbia. 

The first estimate of the number of the Indians in that re- 
gion was made by Lewis and Clarke, in 1805. It included all 
the nations upon the Columbia and its tributaries of which he 
obtained knowledge, those upon Puget’s Sound, and those in 
the southern part of British Columbia. They were estimated in 
the aggregate at eighty thousand souls, which was probably an 
unexaggerated estimate. In 1857, the Indian population in 
British America, west of the Rocky Mountains, was estimated, 
as has been stated, at eighty thousand. This included the 
Louchoux or Kutchin (Ki-tchin’),* of the Yukon and Peel 
rivers,} and some small bands scattered along the narrow belt 
of land between the Russian Possessions and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, north of the fifty-fourth parallel of latitude. The bulk 
of these Indians were south of this line, and within the area 
described. Vancouver’s and Queen Charlotte’s Islands and the 
valley of Frazer’s River were well adapted to Indian occupation, 





* ii as 00 in food. 

| Mr. Murray, before mentioned, who established the first trading-post on the 
Yukon, informed the writer, in 1861, that this nation numbered from three to four 
thousand. 
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and undoubtedly, in 1805, sustained a very considerable Indian 
population. For that part of the area not covered by the esti- 
mate of Lewis and Clarke, about fifty thousand may be added, 
which would give a much larger aggregate number than was 
found in any other region of equal extent north of Mexico. 

California, which embraces a large area, possessed only ordi- 
nary advantages for the support of an Indian population. In 
1802, the Spanish missionaries estimated the number of In- 
dians at thirty-two thousand and a fraction over; and in 1852 
the Secretary of State of California estimated them at about 
the same number.* 

The Roving and partially Village Indians have now been 
sufficiently considered with respect to their centres of popula- 
tion, their means of subsistence, and their numbers. It re- 
mains to notice briefly the strictly Village Indians, who inhab- 
ited the comparatively small area from New Mexico to the 
Isthmus of Panama. Portions of this area were occupied by 
Roving Indians, other portions by partially Village Indians, 
and still other portions were either solitudes or neutral grounds 
separating hostile nations. The largest development of num- 
bers was in and around the valley of Mexico, and in Yucatan 
and Guatemala. A dense and unsubdued forest overspread 
the greater part of Central America, and Mexico was, in the 
main, a forest country. Since the Village Indians depended 
upon agricultural subsistence, and occupied a section of the 
continent poorly supplied with fish and game, inquiry should 
be directed to the nature and extent of their agriculture. If 
the degree of its productiveness could be ascertained, it 
might afford means of ascertaining their probable numbers, 
and whether it secured to them any positive advantages over 
the barbarous nations in a contest for the mastery of the con- 
tinent. Before considering the subject of Indian agriculture, 
the geographical location of the several nations of Village In- 
dians should be noticed. 

Of New Mexico they were the chief possessors, occupying 
the valley of the Rio Grande and its tributaries, and the 
valleys of the eastern and southern tributaries of the Colorado. 
They were found, in 1540, living in great communal houses 








* President’s Message and Documents, 1855 - 56, Pt. I. p. 575, and note. 
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constructed of stone or of adobe brick, and several stories high. 
They dwelt not in single houses with one family in each, nor 
in many houses grouped together, but in one great house con- 
structed upon a definite model, containing two hundred apart- 
ments, more or less, and large enough for an entire band or 
nation. In rare cases several such houses were grouped to- 
gether, as at Zufi; but usually they were situated a mile or 
more apart, in the same valley, the different bands being 
leagued together for mutual defence where they spoke the same 
dialect, or dialects of the same stock language. Castafieda, 
who accompanied the expedition of Coronado to New Mexico, 
in 1540 - 1542, estimated the population of the fourteen villages 
of Cibola and Tucayan at four thousand men (probably war- 
riors) and that of the numerous villages on and near the Rio 
Grande and its tributaries at sixteen thousand souls, — which 
would give an aggregate of about fifty thousand Village Indians.* 

From New Mexico southward for about eight hundred miles 
the country was unfavorable to Indian occupation. As it 
was thinly peopled, probably its inhabitants never came into 
prominent notice. But thence southward to the Isthmus the 
country was more favorable to a population depending upon 
agriculture for sustenance. With a tropical climate, relieved 
by table-lands, the disadvantage of the absence of fisheries and 
of the larger forest-animals was more than counterbalanced by 
increased agricultural production, and by wild fruits and useful 
plants. These advantages were again lessened by geograph- 
ical location and contracted areas. The drift of population 
seems to have been down the mountain-chains to the valley of 
Mexico, and thence toward the Isthmus, the only means of exit 
from the northern half of the continent. Any nation attempting 
to hold the table-lands of Mexico, forming as they do a natural 
gateway to the distant south, must have been able to repel and 
turn back this flow of migrating bands, or have been swept away 
by the current. Moreover, barbarous nations are strongly at- 
tracted to the seats of even partial civilization for purposes of 
rapine and plunder: witness the continuous assaults of the 
Apaches and Navajos, within the last hundred years, upon the 
Village Indians of New Mexico, and the ruined and abandoned 


* Coll. Ternaux-Compans, Vol. LX. 
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pueblos within that area. History furnishes some evidence 
tending to show that no nation, previous to the Aztecs, had 
been able to hold permanently the table-lands of Mexico, or to 
develop a population upon the basis of agriculture, able to 
maintain itself there, much less to extend its power and influ- 
ence northward. The Toltecs, of whose previous occupation, 
advancement in civilization, and retirement from the valley we 
have some information, doubtless repeated the experience of 
nation after nation which had preceded them. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest the Aztecs had been dominant in the 
valley about two hundred years, and coming, like their pre- 
decessors, from the north, they had neither extended their con- 
quests, nor planted a colony north of the borders of the valley. 
On the contrary, they were confronted by hostile and indepen- 
dent nations on the west, northwest, northeast, and east sides ; 
that is, upon all sides except the southwest, south, and south- 
east, in which latter directions they had extended their author- 
ity over the more feeble portion of the southern Village Indians. 

With respect to the numbers and the social and civil con- 
dition of the Village Indians of Mexico and Central America 
at the time of the conquest, our information is very far from 
satisfactory. From the outset the phenomena of their civiliza- 
tion appear to have been to the invaders an enigma of mar- 
vellous interest ; but we have lost the principal facts necessary 
for its elucidation, in gaining volumes of romance. 

At that period the areas above named were occupied by forty 
petty nations — more or less — speaking dialects of several dif- 
ferent stock languages, living chiefly in villages, and depend- 
ing upon agriculture for a subsistence. Their villages were con- 
structed in eligible situations upon the margins of lakes, the 
banks of rivers and streams, and sometimes in positions of 
natural strength. Since their agriculture was confined to gar- 
den-beds around and near their villages, the greater portion 
of these countries was a wilderness without inhabitants, except 
as it was traversed by hunting-parties or roving bands. Each 
nation, or confederacy of nations, was under its own chiefs, 
and governed in accordance with those usages and customs 
which were the common inheritance of the Indian race. The 
evidence that any considerable number of these nations were 
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consolidated into a state is not satisfactory. In other words, it 
cannot be affirmed that any number of these nations speaking 
different stock languages had become absorbed into one na- 
tional organization, with common laws, and one executive gov- 
ernment to which they all acknowledged allegiance and from 
which they received protection. The Aztec confederacy, the 
dominant Indian power of the period, had subdued the na- 
tions south of the valley, in a westerly and southerly direc- 
tion to the Pacific, southeasterly to Guatemala, Yucatan, and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and along the western shores of the Gulf 
near Vera Cruz; and they are said to have been the terror 
of surrounding nations, from their confederate organization, 
their numbers, and their sanguinary character. The nations 
which they had conquered were subjected to tribute, and held 
in the nominal connection which its payment implies; but the 
Aztecs and their confederates did not spread over the terri- 
tories of these nations, nor attempt to impose upon them either 
their language, their customs, or their direct civil administra- 
tion. At least there is no satisfactory evidence that they did. 
Traces are found among these nations of the three stages of 
political organization common among the northern Indians: 
first, the tribe, composed of persons of the same immediate 
descent ; second, the nation, consisting of several tribes inter- 
mingled by marriage and speaking the same dialect; and last- 
ly, the confederacy of nations speaking dialects of the same 
stock language. Most of them appear to have been in the 
second stage, organized into nations; but a portion of them 
had reached the third, of which the Aztec, the Tlascalan, and 
perhaps the Cholulan and Michuacan confederacies are ex- 
amples. With respect to the tribal organization, the evidence 
is fragmentary. Among the Aztecs the descent of the office 
of chief from brother to brother, or from uncle to nephew, can 
be explained only by the hypothesis of a division into tribes, 
with descent limited to the female line, as among the Lroquois.* 

The Aztec confederacy embraced the Aztees, Tezcucans, and 
Tlacopans,t who spoke either the same, or dialects of the same 

* League of the Iroqueis, p. 87. 

t There is some uncertainty concerning the correct name of the third nation. 


Tlacopan, on the west side of the lake, was the name of the pueblo of the Tepan- 
ecans, one of the seven nations who “ came from the far countries which lie toward 
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language, and occupied, in conjunction with other villagers of 
kindred descent, the valley of Mexico. It is not improbable 
that the Chalcans, and other villagers who maintained a dis- 
tinctive name, were independent members of the confederacy. 
The valley is oval in form, being longest from north to south, 
and is about one hundred and twenty miles in circuit. A large 
portion of it is covered with lakes. It is surrounded by a 
series of hills, one rising above the other, with depressions be- 
tween, encompassing the valley with a mountain barrier. 
Within it the nations just named resided at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, in about thirty pueblo villages, more or less. 
There is no evidence that any considerable portion of the con- 
federates resided outside of the valley and the adjacent hill- 
slopes ; but, on the contrary, there is satisfactory evidence that 
the remainder of modern Mexico was then occupied by nations 
who spoke stock languages different from the Aztec, and most 
of whom were independent of the Aztec power. This fact has a 
material bearing upon the probable numbers of the people thus 
confederated. Any estimate here must be purely conjectural. 
There are no materials from which an approximation to ac- 
curacy can be made. There is no doubt that a much larger 
population was found in particular districts of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America than in any other equal area in North America, 
and that the valley of Mexico contained a larger number of 
peopie than any other district of equal extent. But there is 
no ground for reckoning this population by millions ; * a much 





the north, . . . . to people the land of Mexico.” (Joseph Acosta, Nat. and Mor. 
Hist. East and West Indies, Lond. ed. 1604, Grimstone’s Trans. p. 500.) The lat- 
ter would seem to be the correct name of this nation. 

* It is a common statement, running through most of the histories of the Con- 
quest, that the pueblo of Mexico contained sixty thousand houses. Zuazo, who vis- 
ited Mexico in 1521, cited by Prescott (Conquest of Mexico, II. 112, note), wrote 
sixty thousand inhabitants ; the Anonymous Conqueror, “ sixty thousand fires ” ; but 
Gomara and Martyr wrote sixty thousand houses, and the last has since been steadily 
repeated by Clavigero (Hist. of Mexico, Phila. ed. 1817, II. 360); by Herrera 
(Hist. of America, Lond. ed. 1725, II. 360) ; and by Prescott (Conquest, ete., II. 112). 
Solis says sixty thousand fumilies (Hist. Conquest of Mexico, Lond. ed. 1738, I. 399). 
Torquemada, cited by Clavigero (Ibid., Il. 360, note) increases the number to one 
hundred and twenty thousand houses. There cannot be a reasonable doubt that the 
houses of the Aztecs were most of them great communal edifices like those in New 
Mexico, some of them large enough to accommodate a thousand or more people. 
This magnifies the exaggeration to an impossibility. If these later writers had any 
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smaller number would have exhausted the resources of the coun 
try as developed by Indian agriculture. In the valley of Mex- 
ico, excluding the lakes, and including a liberal belt of sur- 
rounding hills, there may be fifteen hundred square miles of 
land. If we allow one hundred and seventy inhabitants to the 
square mile, which is double the average number to the square 
mile in the State of New York, it would give to the nations of 
the valley two hundred and fifty-five thousand souls. It is 
difficult to see how so large an estimate can be sustained. 

With respect to the nations and languages of Mexico, mod- 
ern research has advanced but little beyond the sketch of Clavi- 
gero, except in relation to the grammatical structure of some 
of these languages. It will be sufficient to follow his authority 
for the names and locations of the principal remaining nations. 
He enumerates fourteen stock languages in Mexico and Yuca- 
tan.* 

The most prominent Indian nations contemporary with the 
Aztecs were the Chichemecs, who occupied the country on the 
northwest border of the valley, and ranged westward well to- 
wards the Pacific. They were non-agricultural, and inde- 
pendent of the Aztee confederacy. + South of them were the 
Otomies, who for the most part were non-agricultural and in- 
dependent. A portion of them near the valley appear to have 
been subdued by the Aztecs. These nations spoke different 
languages. South of the Otomies and immediately west of the 
valley of Mexico were the Michuacans, who occupied a large area 
extending towards the Pacific. They spoke the Tarasca lan- 
guage, and were independent of the Aztecs. Southwest of the 
valley, and bordering upon it, were the tributary Matlatzincas, 
an inconsiderable people, who spoke a language of the same 
name, and occupied, with a portion of the Otomies, the valley 
of Talocan. On the northeast of the valley, and about eighty 


real knowledge of the subject, it must be supposed that they meant “apartments ”’ 
instead of “ houses,” treating each great house as a block of houses, and estimating 
the number of rooms. Zuazo’s estimate is probably the nearest to the truth. 

* History of Mexico, IIT. 371. 

t “The ancient and first inhabitants of New Spain were men very barbarous 
and savage, which lived only by hunting ; for this reason they were called Chiche- 
mecas. They neither sow nor till the ground.” (Acosta, Nat. and Mor. Hist., ete., 
p- 497.) Although Acosta makes this a general name for the Roving Indians in 
Mexico, there was a distinct nation of this name in the region referred to. 
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miles distant, were the Meztitlans, who spoke a dialect of the 
Aztec, but were independent. East of the latter, and ranging 
to the Gulf of Mexico, in the region around Tampico, were the 
Huastecas, who spoke the Huastec language, and were inde- 
pendent. South of them, and ranging along the gulf as far 
as Vera Cruz, were the Totonacs, who spoke the language of 
the same name, and acknowledged the supremacy of the Aztec 
confederacy. Between them and the valley of Mexico, but 
confined to an area of moderate dimensions, were the sturdy 
Tlascalans, also independent. Southwest of them were the Cho- 
lulans, supposed to have been a subdivision of the Tlascalans. 
Whether the Tlascalan was an independent stock language is 
not ascertained. It is asserted that the Cholulans were sub- 
dued by the Aztecs shortly before the Spanish conquest ; but 
Clavigero places them in the list of independent republics.* In 
the areas south of the several nations named, between the valley 
of Mexico and the Pacific, and extending eastward to Guatemala 
and Yucatan, were several other nations, of whom the names and 
locations are preserved, and but little besides. Among them 
were the Mixtecas and Zapotecas, who spoke the Mixtec and 
Zapotec languages ; the Chinantecas, Mazatecas, Tlahuicas, Co- 
huixcas, Popolocas, and several others scarcely needing enumer- 
ation, — all supposed to have been tributary to the Aztee con- 
federacy. | Whether these Village Indians were permanently 
subjugated, and acknowledged their dependence by paying pe- 
riodical tribute, or whether their submission ended with the fo- 
ray that enforced the tribute, we are not precisely informed. 
The Village Indians of Yucatan and Guatemala were, prob- 
ably, the highest of the class in North America, as well as the 
oldest in their civilization. They possessed some advantage 
in their sheltered position behind the Gulf of Mexico, and off 
the great highway of migration to South America, toward 
which the movements of the northern Indians tended-to drive 
the fragmentary and broken nations. The remains of their 
pueblos in ruins bear testimony to their higher development. 
Their agriculture must have been more efficient, to over- 





* History of Mexico, I. 6. 
+t Doiia Marina, the interpreter of Cortes, was born in the province of Coat- 
zacualco, on the Gulf of Mexico, near the Tabasco River, and spoke a dialect of 
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come the superior activity of the forces of nature in a tropi- 
cal climate. “The kingdom of Yucatan,” says Las Casas, 
Bishop of Chiapa, who wrote in 1539 the relation from which 
we quote, “ contained a prodigious number of people; the air 
of the country is very temperate and pleasant; it has great 
plenty of fruits, and all the necessaries of life; it exceeds 
Mexico itself in fertility. . . . . The inhabitants of it are more 
polite, more civilized, and better civilized in morals and 
in what belongs to the good order of societies, than the rest 
of the Indians. There is a remarkable prudence and justness 
of mind in them, which is not to be found in others.””** And 
Herrera remarks to nearly the same effect : “* These people were 
then found living together very politely in towns, kept very 
clean, without any ill weeds growing about, but with fruit-trees 
orderly planted. Their temples were in the midst of their 
towns, and near to them the houses of their prime men and 
priests, those of the commonalty being farther off; and the 
common wells were in the squares or market places; and the 
reason of their being so close together was because of the 
wars which exposed them to the danger of being taken, sold, 
and sacrificed ; but the wars of the Spaniards made them dis- 
perse.” | From the references of Las Casas to the number 
and location of the pueblo villages in Yucatan and Guatemala, 
it is to be inferred that they were numerous, and, when con- 
structed upon the banks of rivers, were so near together as to 
be in sight of each other, in some cases, for miles together. 
These tribes seem to have followed precisely the same method 
of building as the Village Indians of New Mexico. 

Within a few years after the conquest of Mexico the pueblo 
villages of Yucatan, Guatemala, and Honduras were ravaged 
by military adventurers, and the people driven from their 
pueblos into the forests. The Spaniards destroyed in a few 
years a higher civilization than they substituted in its place. 


the Aztec language. ‘“ Dojfia Marina understood the language of Guacacualeo 
and Mexico, which is one and the same.” (Bernal Diaz, True Hist. Conq. of Mex- 
ico, London ed. 1803, I. 76.) 

* An Account of the- first Voyages and Discoveries made by the Spaniards in 
America, London ed. 1699, p. 52. 

+ Herrera, LV. 168. 
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“The pretence,” says Las Casas, “ of subjecting the Indians 
to the government of Spain is only made to carry on the de- 
sign of subjecting them to the dominion of private men, who 
make them all their slaves.” * 

The Maya language was spoken in Yucatan ; the Quiche, Po- 
conchi, and some other languages in Guatemala ; and the Chon- 
tal in Nicaragua. Oviedo, who was in the last-named province in 
1526, states that there were five languages spoken there, of which 
the one most extensively used was the same as the Aztec. t 

It is not improbable that the nations of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America above enumerated were so described on the 
ground of a common language, and that some of them were 
subdivided into nations speaking dialects of the same stock 
language. The continuity of territorial possession is usually 
well preserved by nations of the same speech; but this did not 
arrest the inevitable tendency to disintegration inseparable from 
their institutions. The number of nations must be measured 
by dialects, and not by stock languages. It is further probable 
that each group of pueblos occupied by people speaking the 
same dialect was independent, except as several such groups 
were confederated for mutual protection. In strictly village life 
the tendency to disruption was even greater than in the non-sta- 
tionary condition ; and consequently the Village Indians, al- 
though more numerous in equal areas, were probably more dis- 
united and less efficient and warlike than the barbarous nations. 

Having now considered the most important districts of North 
America with reference to the means of subsistence which they 
respectively afforded, and compared the particular advantages 
of each with such statistics of actual population, except as to 
the Village Indians, as our limited information furnishes, in- 
quiry should next be made into the nature and extent of Indian 





* Account of the first Voyages, ete., p. 119. Elsewhere he quotes from the letter 
of the Bishop of St. Martha to the king, as follows: “To redress the grievances 
of this province, it ought to be delivered from the tyranny of those who ravage 
it, and committed to the care of persons of integrity, who will treat the inhabitants 
with more kindness and humanity ; for if it be left to the mercy of the governors, 
who commit all sorts of outrages with impunity, the province will be destroyed in a 
very short time.” (p.61.) He also says, “ Fourscore towns and villages at least 
were burned in the kingdom of Xalisco.” (p. 51.) The good bishop’s numbers must 
be received with caution. 

t Trans. Am. Ethn. Soc., I. 7. 
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agriculture ; and this for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
a subsistence derived from agriculture, or one procured by fish- 
ing and the chase, tended to the more rapid production of a sur- 
plus population to be sent forth as emigrants into other areas. 
Indian agriculture was based upon one cereal, Indian corn, 
and upon three indigenous plants, the bean, the squash, and 
tobacco. To these, cotton, a species of pepper, and of onion, 
were added in some areas. The Aztecs, and some of the na- 
tions south of them, had, without cultivation, several useful 
fruits and plants, such as cocoa, — from which they prepared 
chocolate, — the banana, andthe maguey. The art of cultivat- 
ing the ground doubtless sprang up as a happy accident, after 
the Indians had overspread North America and discovered these 
* gifts of the Great Spirit to the red man.” Where it origi- 
nated it is impossible to ascertain, though one may reasonably 
conjecture that it must have been in a tropical climate, in some 
moist, hot region, where corn is most prolific and was probably 
indigenous. Its introduction was g great event in the primitive 
history of the Indians. Without agriculture they could not 
have reached the second stage of their development, namely, 
that of permanent villagers. After the art of cultivating corn 
was acquired, agriculture would spread with the people ; but 
it would not be restricted to the lines covered by their migra- 
tions. In many fortuitous ways it might be transferred from 
nation to nation by the opportunities of aboriginal life. The 
art spread, in the course of time, throughout Central America, 
Mexico, and the West India Islands. Northward it was car- 
ried, it must be supposed, first into New Mexico, and thence 
to the Mississippi valley, whence it spread from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the chain of lakes and as far east as the Kennebec 
River. The Hurons introduced it on the Georgian Bay of Lake 
Huron, the Shiyans on the river of that name, a tributary of 
the Red River of the North, and the Minnitarees on the Upper 
Missouri. It was unknown in all other parts of North Ametica, 
and confined to mere patches of land within the areas named. 
Indian agriculture was rude, and ‘of moderate productive- 
ness. It was limited to garden-beds upon alluvial soils, where 
the climate was moist, and to irrigated garden-beds where it 
was dry. This kind of cultivation is the most productive in 
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equal areas, and with irrigation is immensely productive ; but 
there was a drawback in the smallness of the areas that could be 
cultivated. The thought of subduing the forest never entered 
the Indian mind. To clear it was impossible without metallic 
implements, and field agriculture equally impossible without the 
horse or ox and the plough, neither of which were known to the 
American aborigines. They cultivated therefore only small 
patches of alluvial land upon the margins of rivers and lakes, 
and such shreds of prairie as they were able to dig over, and 
such bottom lands, in the dry regions, as they were able to irri- 
gate by means of canals. But little is known of their imple- 
ments for horticulture (for it was horticulture, rather than agri- 
culture, which they practised). The Northern Indians probably 
used the common stone chisel, set in a handle like a pick, as a 
pointed instrument to break the soil; but even this is partly 
conjectural. A stick or a bone was the usual implement. In 
Mexico and Central America implements of native copper were 
used to some extent. Clavigero remarks that, “ to hoe and dig 
the ground they [the Aztecs] made use of the coatl, which is 
an instrument made of copper, with a wooden handle, but dif- 
ferent from a spade or mattock. They made use of an axe 
to cut trees, which was also made of copper, and was of the 
same form as those of modern times, except that we put the 
handle in the eye of the axe, whereas they put the axe into an 
eye of the handle.” And he naively concludes: “ They had 
several other instruments of agriculture ; but the negligence 
of ancient writers on this subject has not left it in our power 
to attempt their description.* Herrera, speaking of the Vil- 
lage Indians of Honduras, observes that they have “also In- 
dian wheat, and kidney beans, which they sow thrice a year; 
and they were wont to grub up great woods with hatchets 
made of flint, which all could not get before they had the use 
of iron. They turned up the earth with long staves that had 
two hooks or branches coming from them, one above and an- 
other below, to press hard with the arm and foot, as also sharp 
shovels; being wont to sow little, as they were very slothful 
and often in want, eating several sorts of roots.” + Bernal 





* Conquest of Mexico, II. 177. t History of America, IV. 133. 
VOL. CIX.— NO. 225. 28 
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Diaz remarks that ‘‘ copper axes and working tools” were 
offered for sale in the markets of Mexico, but gives no particu- 
lars of them.* The implements that they used were doubtless 
of the simplest and rudest kind. After their garden-beds were 
once formed, the work of planting and cultivating them would 
be moderate from year to year; but the reduction of the ground 
in the first instance was the permanent obstacle to the use of 
large areas. Amongst the partially Village Indians labor was 
despised by the males ; the cultivation, consequently, fell upon 
the overtaxed females. Nevertheless this class of Indians, 
east of the Mississippi, raised crops of corn, not large enough 
to save them at all times from famine, yet sufficient to sustain 
them in considerable numbers. In New Mexico and south- 
ward the labor of cultivation appears to have been shared more 
equally between the sexes, which serves to explain the greater 
productiveness of the horticulture of that region. 

Irrigation was the favorite method of cultivation with the 
Village Indians. It was extensively practised in Mexico, and 
appears to have been the exclusive method in New Mexico. A 
brief explanation of the ancient method in the latter territory, 
where it is still practised, will assist materially to an under- 
standing of Indian agriculture. The sites of their pueblos were 
usually in narrow valleys, watered by streams often of incon- 
siderable size. The pueblo was located upon high ground 
within the valley, but the garden-beds were upon the first river 
terrace. An acequia, or canal, commencing sometimes a mile 
or more above the village, was excavated deep enough to draw 
off a portion of the water of the river and conduct it back of the 
garden-beds to be irrigated, and not unfrequently one or two 
miles below the pueblo, where it was discharged into the river. 
The acequia, starting from the river, was led back to the outer 
margin of the valley as soon as the descent would permit, and 
then carried past the pueblo at such an elevation that the bot- 
tom of the canal would be higher than the garden-beds, which 
were laid out between the canal and the river. These canals 
were usually about ten feet wide at the bottom, with sloping 
banks, and the flowing water within them about a foot and a 
half deep. If the soil was loose, and the water not abundant, 





* History of the Conquest of Mexico, I. 206. 
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the bottom was often paved with cobble-stones, or, in some 
cases, with flat tiles of clay.* Lots were laid off with a front- 
age upon the main canal, and separated from each other by 
dividing ridges. Each family, or group of families of related 
persons, had their own lot, which was private property. These 
lots, measured on the canal, varied from fifty to two hundred 
feet in width, and extended from the canal to the river, or as 
far as the proprietor chose to cultivate. Each lot was subdi- 
vided into garden-beds about twenty feet square, surrounded 
by embankments about a foot high; so that a lot sixty feet 
front on the canal and two hundred feet deep would contain 
thirty such beds. After the ground was prepared, and before 
the seeds were planted, a sluice was cut from the main canal 
to the first lot, and the several garden-beds overflowed with 
water to the depth of about eight inches ; openings being made 
through the low embankments separating the several garden- 
beds, until the water was conducted over the entire lot. In 
thus irrigating it was necessary to dam the main canal, below 
the side cut, in order to turn the flow of water into the garden. 
This process was repeated from day to day, until all the garden 
lots of the pueblo had been submerged, and by the absorption 
of the water brought into a proper condition for the seeds. 
The same process of irrigation was repeated when the growing 
corn was about eight inches high ; and usually a third time at a 
later stage of its growth, the number of times depending upon 
the amount of rain which might fall during the growing-season. 
Very large crops of corn, beans, and squashes were thus raised 
upon small areas; but it will be seen that it involved such an 
amount of labor to prepare and grade the ground as to restrict 
the area cultivated toa small one for each pueblo.t This simple 


* There are miles of acequias now in use in New Mexico, and the remains of 
miles of abandoned acequias near the pueblos inruins. Captain Johnson, U.S. A., 
thus speaks of a district on the Gila fifteen miles long: “ The ground in view 
was about fifteen miles, all of which, it would seem, had been irrigated by the waters 
of the Gila. I also found the remains of an acequia, which followed the range of 
houses for miles. It had been very large.” — Reconnoissance in New Mexico, Journal 
Captain A, R. Johnson, Ex. Doc. No. 41, 30th Congress, 1847 - 48, p. 598. 

+t “ A mistaken idea prevails in regard to the great advantages of artificial irri- 
gation over that of natural rains. It is true that when the cultivator can depend 
upon an ample supply of water at all seasons in the irrigating canals, he possesses 
an advantage over him who relies exclusively on nature. But the misfortune is that 
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but ingenious method of cultivation is the highest evidence that 
can be adduced of the progress made by the Village Indians in 
civilization. 

Another method of irrigation appears to have been practised, 
and upon a very extended scale, by the Aztecs and their con- 
federates in the valley of Mexico. It is a difficult and haz- 
ardous subject to touch. Few nations as small have elicited 
such masses of historical writing; and none have had their 
public affairs decorated with such wealth of imagination ; yet, 
when it comes to a practical question as elementary as the 
means whereby they lived, these histories afford very little 
direct information. It appears that they cultivated in garden- 
beds, and upon a large scale, corn, beans, and pepper; that 
they raised cotton and tobacco; and that they had cocoa, the 
banana, and the maguey, the latter of which was utilized in 
many different ways. Provisions, such as they were, seem to 
have been abundant. But the support of the excessive popu- 
lation credited to this valley, upon the products named, in 
the absence of a field agriculture, would have required horti- 
cultural cultivation upon a much more extended scale than 
there is reason to suppose could ever have existed. The neces- 
sity of resorting to conjecture to explain the cultivation of this 
valley is the best evidence of the imperfect state of our knowl- 
edge. The one about to be offered must be taken for what it 
is worth. 

In a previous article in this Review,* the writer observed that 
‘** Mexico appears to have been surrounded by shallow artificial 
ponds, which answered as an exterior defence. It may be con- 
jectured that the water was held there by means of dikes and 
causeways, and that the supply of water was obtained by dam- 
ming Lakes Xochimileo and Chalco. These lakes at present 
are a little less than five feet higher than the Plaza of Mexico, 
which, it in turn, is about six feet higher than the present lev el of 


when water is most needed the sant’ is the seantiest. In February and March 
there is always enough [in New Mexico] for the first irrigation. In April and May 
the quantity is much diminished ; and if the rise expected to take place in the mid- 
dle of May fails, there is not enough to irrigate properly all the fields prepared for 
it; the consequence is a partial failure of the crops.””— Bartlett’s Personal Narra- 
tive, I. 187. 

* April, 1869, p. 492, note. 
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Lake Tezcuco. By means of dams and dikes, with both of 
which the Aztecs were familiar, this result might have been 
attained.”” These suggestions need further development. In 
the absence of any evidence that the climate of Mexico has 
changed since the Spanish conquest, it must be assumed that 
the level of Lake Tezcuco was the same then as now ; less the 
amount of water discharged into it by the small lakes to the 
northward of Mexico, the outlets of which were turned out of 
the valley by the tunnel of Huehuetoca, constructed in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The level of the lake’ 
would vary with the relative amounts of precipitation and evap- 
oration. Lake Tezcuco, which is now three miles east of Mexico, 
is thirteen miles long and nine broad. Lake Chalco is now nine 
miles south of Tezcuco; and Lake Xochimilco, at its west end, 
is five and a half miles south of Mexico. These last lakes are con- 
nected by an outlet, and together are fifteen miles long,* and dis- 
charge into Lake Tezcuco, through an outlet seven miles long, 
running along the borders of the present city of Mexico. At the 
time of the Spanish invasion, in 1519, there is no doubt that the 
waters of the three lakes were united by a narrow neck, and cov- 
ered more than twice their present areas, and that the pueblo 
of Mexico was entirely surrounded by water. ‘“ The city of 
Mexico was then situated,” says Clavigero, “‘ as we have al- 
ready said, upon a small island in Lake Tezcuco. . . . . For 
the convenience of passing to the mainland, there were three 
great causeways of earth and stone raised in the lake. That 
of Iztapalapan, towards the south, upwards of seven miles ; 
that of Tlacopan, towards the west, about two miles ; and that 
of Tepejacac, toward the north, of three miles in length ; and 
all three so broad, that ten men on horseback could pass 
abreast.” | And Herrera to the same effect : “* Mexico, Tenoch- 
titlan, is every way encompassed with fresh water, though thick, 
and, being in the lake, has only three avenues along the cause- 
ways. One of them comes from the west, about half a league 
in length, another from the north, a league long. On the east 
there is no causeway, but only canoes to come at it. The other 


* Map of the Valley of Mexico, by Lieut. Hardcastle, U. S. A.; General Scott’s 
Expedition to Mexico, 1847 ; President’s Message and Docume sor 1847 - ~ 48, p. 256. 
+ History of Mexico, II. 359. 
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causeway is on the south, two leagues in length, along which 
Cortes and his men entered. It is to be observed that, as the 
Lake of Mexico stands, it seems to be but one, yet there are 
two, and of very different nature ; for the water of one of them 
is brackish, bitter, naught, and neither breeds nor will bear 
any sort of fish, and the water of the other is fresh, and has 
fishes, though small. The salt ebbs and flows, more or less, ac- 
cording as the wind blows on it. The fresh is higher, and so - 
runs into the salt, and not the reverse, as some have thought, 
‘through six or seven large gaps that are in the causeway that 
divides them, over which there are large wooden bridges. The 
salt lake in some places is five leagues over, and eight or ten in 
length, the compass of it being about fifteen. The fresh water 
is about the same compass.” * The problem then is to explain 
the former presence of a lake where none now exists, with no 
change of climate in the interval ; the lake having two sections, 
one of them brackish, and the other fresh. Since the lake 
of brackish water still remains, and has no outlet, it explains it- 
self; but the fresh-water lake around Mexico has disappeared. 
Lakes Xochimilco and Chalco are also much reduced in size. 
The Aztees as cultivators were familiar with the uses of water, 
both for irrigation and as a solvent to assist in the reduction 
of land. They were also familiar with dams and canals, and 
constructed dikes miles in length. The marsh lands around 
the pueblo then, as around the city now, were not available 
for cultivation. A series of dams upon the outlet of the fresh- 
water lakes, from their mouth to Lake Tezcuco, would be the 
first expedient, followed by lateral dikes for the formation of 
ponds over the lowlands around the pueblo. These ponds 
would serve to irrigate the patches of higher and better land. 
This plan or method of irrigation, followed up for years, would 
finally produce the result of covering the entire region around 
the pueblo with water, serving as a defence also, and nécessi- 
tating the construction of the great causeways as they were 
afterwards found. Earth and mud were thrown up on the 
margins of the ponds and formed into gardens, and every patch 
rising above the water or which could be raised by artificial 
means was put under cultivation. Even floats were constructed 


* History of America, II. 363. 
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upon an extensive scale, covered with earth and mud and 
planted as garden-beds. They were rather a necessity of their 
method of cultivation, as Clavigero states, than the result of 
luxury and taste.* Some of the pleasure-gardens attracted 
the attention of the conquerors from their great size and 
orderly arrangement, among which were those of Istapalapan 
and Huaxtepec. Of the first, Clavigero observes : “ It was laid 
out in four squares and planted with every variety of trees, the 
sight and scent of which gave infinite pleasure to the senses ; 
through these squares a number of roads and paths led, some 
formed by fruit-bearing trees, and others by espaliers of flower- 
ing shrubs and aromatic herbs. Several canals from the lake 
watered it.”” And of the latter: “The garden of Huaxtepec 
was still more extensive and celebrated than the last. It was 
six miles in circumference, and watered by a beautiful river 
which crossed it.” + There were fields of maize and pepper 
around Cholula, near Chaleo, and other towns as well as near 
all the pueblos in the valley. Most of them appear by the ac- 
counts to have been cultivated by irrigation. ‘* For the refresh- 
ment of their fields,” says the same author, “‘ they made use of 
the water of rivers and small torrents which came from the 
mountains, raising dams to collect them and forming canals 
to conduct them.” ¢ There is no doubt that land was also 
cultivated without irrigation, but with a greater expenditure 
of labor in its reduction. The topographical map of Lieuten- 
ant Hardeastle shows low grounds around Mexico in the 


* “ Necessity and industry together taught them to form movable fields and gar- 
dens, which floated on the waters of the lake. The method which they parsued to 
make those and which they still practise is extremely simple. They plait and 
twist Willows and roots of marsh plants together, which are light, but capable of 
supporting the earth of the garden firmly united. Upon this foundation they lay 
the light bushes which float on the lake, and, over all, the mud and dirt which they 
draw up from the bottom of the lake. Their regular figure is quadrangular ; their 
length and breadth varies ; but as far as we can judge, they are about eight perches 
long, not more than three in breadth, and have less than a foot of elevation above 
the surface of the water. They were the first fields the Mexicans owned after the 
foundation of Mexico; there they first cultivated the maize, great pepper, and other 
plants necessary for their support. In progress of time as those fields grew nu- 
merous from the industry of those people, there were among them gardens of flow- 
ers and odoriferous plants.”’ — History of Mexico, IL. 175. 

+ History of Mexico, IT. 180. 

¢ Ibid., If. 177. 
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precise areas covered by the ancient ponds. It is probable 
that the great square of the Aztec pueblo was lower than 
the present level of the plaza of Mexico ; and if about two feet 
above the level of the ponds, there would be about two feet 
difference between the level of the latter and of Lake Tezcuco, 
which was then probably several inches higher than at present. 
A series of low dikes between the pueblo and Lake Tezcuco 
would produce this result with apparently one lake, yet in 
reality two, as described by Herrera, the fresh-water lake being 
higher and flowing insensibly into the lower.* In a short time 
after the Conquest the lake around Mexico had entirely disap- 
peared. Bernal Diaz, who was writing his work in 1558, re- 
marks: “ That which was a lake is now a tract of fields of 
Indian corn, and so entirely altered that the natives themselves 
could hardly know it.” + If this conjecture with respect to 
the formation of a great artificial pond or ponds around the 
pueblo of Mexico, by means of dams and dikes to hold the 
waters discharged by Lakes Xochimileo and Chalco and by 
the mountain streams, is accepted as probably true, it tends 
very much to raise our estimate of the intelligence and indus- 
try of the nations of the valley, as well as to bring distinctly 
before the mind the formidable obstacles which, in their condi- 
tion, impeded their progress in civilization. The evidence 
which it also affords as to the great amount of labor connected 
with the reduction and cultivation of land by their methods, 
places a limit to the possible population of these areas. 
Whether, at the time of the discovery of this continent, a sub- 
sistence derived from the chase, or one resting upon agriculture, 
was more favorable to an increase of the numbers and develop- 
ment of the power of the American aborigines, and whether 
the preponderating influence in peopling North America be- 
longed to the Roving and partially Village Indians, or to 
the Village Indians proper, cannot be determined from the 
facts thus far presented. It will be necessary to consider the 
actual migrations, and to find the source whence the emi 
grants came, to procure the remaining facts necessary to settle 


* “ Around the city there were many dikes and reservoirs for collecting water 
when it was necessary, and within it so many canals that there was hardly a dis- 
trict that could not be approached by boats.” — IZistory of Alexico, 11. 231. 

t Conquest of Mexico, I. 188. 
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these questions. For the present it may be remarked, that the 
first effect of substituting agriculture in the place of a subsist- 
ence obtained from fisheries and the chase, was to break up 
the roving propensity by localizing the people in villages. 
This was a substantial advance. It is found to be nearly 
universally true of both divisions of the American aborigines, 
that nations speaking dialects of the same stock language 
maintained a territorial continuity with each other. This may 
have sprung, in part, from the influence of the bonds of kinship 
of language in securing mutual protection. It often resulted 
in confederacies. But the areas occupied by kindred nations 
of Village Indians were much smaller than those held by an 
equal number of nations of the other class. Moreover, from 
the direct personal nature of Indian government, each pueblo 
tended towards a state of independence of every other, while 
village life increased rather than moderated the tendency to 
political subdivision. This was a hindrance to progress. The 
inability of the Indians to rise out of the condition in which they 
were found was the result of the arrested growth of the idea of 
government. In the first place, they could not prevent the di- 
vergence of language into dialects, consequent upon geograph- 
ical separation and diminished intercourse ; secondly, when con- 
federacies were formed, they were established generally too late 
to jnclude all the nations of the same immediate descent ; 
and thirdly, they were unable, with their means of subsistence, 
to develop population of the same descent in sufficient num- 
bers within the folds of one confederacy to establish a formida- 
ble power... Their form of government was not adapted to over- 
step the barrier of diversity of language and include nations 
alien in speech, except as tributary, dependent, and humiliated. 
The idea of government is a growth through successive periods 
of development. It has its stages of development in barbar- 
ous society, and its after stages in civilized society, which are 
continuations the one of the other, and all stand together in 
a logical series. Its successive forms are founded upon the 
growth of man’s experience in society. The American abo- 
rigines, as elsewhere remarked, had developed the first three 
stages, which belong to the period of barbarism: first, that of 
chief and followers, as represented by the tribe; second, that 
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of a council of chiefs over a number of tribes, as represented 
by the nation ; and third, that of a great council of chiefs over 
several nations, represented by the confederacy. Out of this 
came a tendency to advance a head-chief from among the 
members of the council, as the executive agent of its will. 
For the sufficient reason that the council remained supreme,* 
it was rather a tendency towards, than the establishment of, 
an executive, a necessity of their form of government rather 
than a lodgement of irresponsible power in a single person. 
In judging of the degree of their progress, the permanent exist- 
ence of a council which held the powers of government must 
be kept in view. For another significant reason Indian chiefs 
did not govern according to their sovereign pleasure : because 
the power of deposition, as well as of election, was held by 
the respective tribes. The idea of a state is essentially mod- 
ern in man’s history. In its perfect development it is a gov- 
ernment of equal and impartial laws enacted by the people 
themselves, through representatives of their own selection. 
In such a state the law rules, and not the executive, not the 
legislature, not the magistrate. The American aborigines 
were very many stages below this idea of a state. 

From these various considerations it may be seen why it was 
that the Village Indians did not rise to a supremacy over the 
continent by reducing the Roving Indians to contracted argas, 
occupying their best positions, and holding them powerless for 
aggression. The Aztees were unable to carry their power a 
hundred miles beyond the valley of Mexico, either north, west, 
oreast. In warfare they possessed no advantages over the bar- 
barous nations. On the contrary, there are reasons for believ- 
ing that the latter were in general superior to the Village Indi- 
ans in hardihood and courage, and in warlike inclinations. 

Some further evidence tending to show that the Roving 
and partially Village Indians took the lead in peopling North 
America will be found in their migrations, which will form 
the subject of a subsequent article. 

Lewis H. Morean. 


* Acosta, after defining four grades of Aztee chiefs, observes that “all these 
four dignities were of the great council, without whose advice the king might not 
do anything of importance.” Nat. and Mor. Hist. East and West Indies, p. 485. 
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Art. IV. — Crvm-Service Rerorm. 


“In the government of this Commonwealth, the legislative 
department shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them ; the executive shall never exercise 
the legislative and judicial powers, or either of them ; the judi- 
cial shall never exercise the legislative and executive powers, or 
either of them: to the end it may be a government of laws and 
not of men.’ The Massachusetts Bill of Rights, which contains 
this article, inimitable for grasp and conciseness, adds else- 
where the warning that among the precautions absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of a free government is a frequent 
recurrence to the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
Laying aside, therefore, the usual arguments in favor of civil- 
service reform,—arguments drawn from finance or from admin- 
istrative convenience,—this essay will attempt to show that the 
soundness and vigor, nay, even the purpose of the reform 
movement, must depend upon its recurrence to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Constitution. 

When President Grant took the oath of office, he held in 
his hands a greater power than any President chosen for 
many years past or likely to be chosen for many years to come. 
Turn which way he liked, it was supposed that a majority of 
the people was ready to lend him its support. Whatever 
might have been said of his abilities or character as a whole, it 
was still universally believed that in the two essential qualities 
of honesty and obstinacy he enjoyed a considerable superiority 
over any candidate that the country could hope to see pass 
the ordeal of a political caucus. If there was one quality ex- 
pressed in General Grant’s face, it was that of dogged resolu- 
tion. If there was any moral in his career, it was to be found in 
the example of silent perseverance. The most careful search 
could not have produced out of the whole population of the 
United States a single man who had offered more proofs of a 
stubborn will, nor one from whom the public might expect a 
more resolute adherence to a purpose once fixed. 

It was commonly supposed that the new President had de- 
termined, even before the inauguration, on his course in regard 
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to the civil service. His non-partisan character, his military 
training, his inheritance of an administrative system in which 
the two great parties divided the patronage, and, above all, his 
open and frank expressions of opinion, publicly reported and 
undenied, all seemed to point towards a very moderate exer- 
cise of executive power. The public, outside the ranks of the 
trifling proportion of citizens who are directly engaged in man- 
aging party machinery, accepted this foregone conclusion with 
a sense of relief and almost of joy. The press was resigned 
to it, and as a body was ready if not actively to support, at 
any rate to abstain from actively opposing the conservative 
tendencies of the President. A stranger who looked at the 
national institutions with the old assumption that the voice of 
the people guides the course of the government, would have 
thought nothing more easy than for the President to lift his 
administration, by a single touch, out of the mire of political 
corruption. 

Perhaps the President himself shared in this belief. At all 
events, the most natural explanation of his first proceedings is 
to be found in some such idea. He selected a Cabinet which 
seemed to have but one bond of sympathy, and this one bond 
the common freedom from political entanglement. The wish 
to escape party dictation was more evident than the means of 
doing so were well chosen. The attempt failed, and the Presi- 
dent yielded to political pressure so far as to make a new se- 
lection ; but even after this partial check, the Cabinet contained 
only one member who was distinctly a representative rather of 
the Republican party than of the Republican sentiment of the 
country. 

The Cabinet once formed, it became necessary to establish 
a rule in regard to inferior appointments. Here too the popu- 
lar expectation turned out to be well founded. Instructions 
were duly given to the effect that there should be no sweeping 
and partisan changes. Removals from office might indeed be 
made in cases of incompetence or misbehavior, or for reasons 
of economy, or even where extreme partisanship had compro- 
mised the loyalty due to the government, but no general pro- 
scription on account of political opinions was to be authorized. 
This was the principle laid down by the President to the mem- 
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bers of his Cabinet for the rule of the departments, — a principle 
sound, just, and popular, which deserved and in the end would 
probably have received universal applause. 

How was it that this rule was not carried into effect? Upon 
whom does the blame rest that this opportunity, which was so 
rare and so promising, was thrown away? That the Presi- 
dent’s intentions were defeated here even more decisively than 
in the arrangement of the Cabinet, is only too evident, but 
that the blame for this defeat rests on him or on his advisers 
is an assumption ‘that the public is not justified in making. 
However strongly one may be prejudiced against General 
Grant’s fingl capitulation, it is only his due to say that 
he did not surrender with a good grace. No distant ob- 
server can judge fairly of the difficulties to which a President 
is subjected when he attempts to maintain such a position in 
face of the party organization which supports him. Nothing 
could be easier than to anpounce that faithful and competent 
servants of the government should not be disturbed, but noth- 
ing was more difficult than to maintain the promise. In the 
struggle which followed, the President stood alone. The great 
mass of his friends, who cared nothing for office or patronage, 
could neither see what was going forward, nor could they lend 
him encouragement or support. They only knew that General 
Grant, penned up in the White House, was surrounded by a 
hungry army of political adventurers whose trade was an ob- 
ject of popular odium or contempt. 

Had the army of office-seekers marched alone against the 
White House, General Grant would probably have routed it, 
large as it was, with the utmost ease. Such men might fret 
him, but they would have found him a difficult instrument to 
play upon. They came, therefore, supported on one side by 
all the personal influence, on the other by all the political 
power, they could control, and day after day the whole phalanx 
flung itself upon the President. Escape was impossible. 
There are many things that a President cannot evade, and 
among the first of these is the duty of listening with patience 
and replying with courtesy to the leading men of his party. 
A senator may be tedious, ill-mannered, and a notorious 
rogue, but the double majesty of State and Senate speaks from 
his lips and commands a hearing. 
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Nor was it possible for the President to say that the re- 
monstrances and the complaints of office-seekers were without 
foundation. The practice of removing officials, in order to 
appoint political or personal friends to their vacant posts, was 
one which custom had firmly established. Whether good or 
bad, it existed, and President Grant had been nominated and 
elected without having given any public warning that this cus- 
tom was to be changed. To act upon the new rule without suit- 
able notice was unfair to his friends; for however just the re- 
form might be in the abstract, in practice it would be considered 
a refusal of confidence to individuals, and would tend to dis- 
credit them in the eyes of their constituents. A, friendly ap- 
peal of this sort was difficult to resist. The applicant was 
perhaps a soldier, a comrade of the President, a man who had 
suffered in the national cause. His spokesman might be a 
member of Congress, a consistent Republican, and a cordial 
supporter of General Grant in dayg when his supporters were 
few; as a member of Congress his value might be all the 
greater because he came from a district which no other Repub- 
lican could control, and where even he thought the executive 
patronage essential for his re-election. He would urge that 
the principle of rotation in office was a necessary element 
in the organization of parties; it held them together, stim- 
ulated their activity, and could not be suddenly aban- 
doned without a shock, the only possible result of which 
would be that the President must lose a devoted friend in 
Congress in order to substitute a Democrat in his place, 
and this for the mere purpose of retaining Andrew John- 
son’s officials. Or if the President held firm against rea- 
soning, there remained the earnest appeal to personal friend- 
ship, far more difficult to resist or evade than any weapon in 
the whole armory of logic. Even when this had failed to af- 
fect a muscle of the President’s dogged and imperturbable 
features, there were expedients in reserve which might smooth 
away every difficulty. There are few things to which politi- 
cians will not descend, and one favorite method by which to 
rid themselves of their enemies, as it is the most dishonest 
and the most insidious, is generally the most successful. The 
duties of a government officer are such as very commonly make 
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trouble between him and the persons with whom he is obliged 
to come in contact, and it frequently happens that men who 
imagine themselves ill-treated are ready to believe, and active 
in spreading, any charges against a government officer whose 
only fault is perhaps too great activity or too sharp a tongue. 
To put these charges on paper is an easy task, and to obtain a 
list of signatures extensive enough to call for attention is not 
very difficult, if the affair is carefully managed. If the treas- 
ury could tell the secret history of the many attempts made, 
not only by the famous whiskey ring, but by the more danger- 
ous and powerful political ring, to drive old and tried servants 
from the public service, no one could fail to see that even in 
the best times the department is often deceived and with diffi- 
culty maintains its ground against outside pressure. There 
seems to be no limit to the elasticity of respectable men’s con- 
sciences when their interests and their pride are involved. 
Thus the provision that government officers shall not be re- 
moved except for cause may be practically evaded, and the 
President or the Secretary, wearied out by incessant annoy- 
ance, is happy at last to yield the point and to cover his con- 
science by the *“ charges ” which he has never investigated. 

All this, however, is but child’s play. The President might 
perhaps have yielded to these incessant personal appeals or to 
the small intrigues which backed them, but he would have 
yielded in this case to individual influence, not to political 
combinations ; he would have lowered his personal authority, 
but he would not have deserted his official trust. To show 
that the heart of the evil is here, and that, until reform can 
reach this height, reform must be imperfect and may be mis- 
chievous, it will be necessary to look back for an instant on 
the past history of the government. 

The early administrations, from the time df Washington to 
the time of Jackson, were, in spite of all political differences, 
practically one continuous government ; that is, the President, 
whoever he might be, stood as regarded the legislature and 
the political parties as merely the temporary head of a per- 
manent executive system, which was meant to furnish, and did 
in fact furnish, the necessary solidity and continuity without 
which no government can last. The President represented, 
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not a party, nor even the people either in a mass or in any of 
its innumerable divisions, but an essential part of the frame 
of government; that part which was neither legislature nor 
judiciary ; a part which in the nature of society must of neces- 
sity exist, — which in the United States was intentionally and 
wisely made a system by itself, in order to balance the other 
portions of the structure. The President might die, but the 
office could not be vacant. He might be sent back to private 
life, but his successor took up the instruments which he laid 
down. He might be incompetent as a British king, but the 
permanent system of which he represented the power and the 
wisdom would save him from contempt. He might be un- 
principled as a French emperor, but the established courses of 
administration, more powerful than mere law, would hold his 
hand. The five early Presidents accepted and maintained this 
position, to their own advantage and to that of the country. 
Nor did President Jackson essentially change it. He intro- 
duced, it is true, the rule of punishing officials whose only duty 
was to the governmest for holding opinions which were hurt- 
ful only to himself, if they were hurtful at all; but his very at- 
titude towards the Senate implied a high sense of his official 
duty, and so long as his strong hand guided the executive 
system it was maintained in all its power, if not in all its 
dignity. When he passed away, however, and a succession of 
weaker men assumed his place, the effects of his example were 
little by little drawn into service to break down this bulwark 
of the executive. By an unwritten law of the Constitution, 
which has seldom been found at fault, the nervous system of 
the great extra-constitutional party organizations finds its 
centre in the United States Senate. As the party organ- 
izations grew in development and strength, the Senate became 
more and more the seat of their intrigues ; and when the party 
organizations discovered that their power would be greatly in- 
creased by controlling the executive patronage, the Senate lent 
all its overruling influence to effect this result, and soon be- 
came through its individual members the largest dispenser 
of this patronage. 

This was, however, only the first step. Mr. Marcy’s cele- 
brated declaration, drawn from the sink of New York politics, 
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“To the victors belong the spoils,” was mischievous, but it 
was not fatal. The President had always been in the habit of 
consulting friendly senators and representatives in regard to spe- 
cial appointments, and when he now broke down the permanence 
and dignity of that administrative system of which he ought to 
have been the champion, he only admitted individual members 
of the legislature to a wider influence in executive patronage 
than they had hitherto enjoyed. But the movement could not 
stop here. When it was that Congress first began to claim as 
a right the nominating power which it had until then held as a 
favor, is a question difficult to answer with exactness, but at all 
events the concession has been made within the last ten years. 
It may be safe to say, on the authority of a person well in- 
formed as to the history of times in which he has acted a great 
part, that the assumption by members of Congress of local pat- 
ronage as a right was first conceded in principle by the first 
administration of Mr. Lincoln, in 1861. The earlier and noto- 
rious instance of Mr. Douglas, in his Illinois campaign, was 
probably exceptional, and considered as such by the President. 
By this concession, the executive, the great, permanent con- 
stitutional power, which Washington and Jefferson repre- 
sented, and which the wisdom of our own times aims to 
suppress, delivered over to the legislature its independence as 
a co-ordinate branch of the government. Its moral weight, 
and its individual character as a permanent influence in the 
government, ruled by administrative principles and guided by 
conservative maxims drawn from its own history, were rudely 
shaken by the first blow, but its absolute power was reduced 
only by the second. 

“If the executive power, or any considerable part of it, is 
left in the hands either of an aristocratical or a democratical 
assembly, it will corrupt the legislature as necessarily as rust 
corrupts iron, or as arsenic poisons the human body; and 
when the legislature is corrupted the people are undone.” 
This principle, laid down by an American writer upon govern- 
ment before the Constitution was framed, received a strik- 
ing illustration in the result of that revolution which threw 
the executive patronage into the hands of the legislature. 
Mr. Lincoln’s death was the accidental cause of bringing the 
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evil to a head, and if any one is curious to follow the exact 
process by which this poison of executive power works in cor- 
rupting a legislature and a people, it is only necessary to watch 
what has since occurred. Since the foundation of the govern- 
ment there has been no scandal and no corruption which 
could be compared in its mischievous effects to the disgraceful 
bargaining for office which took place between President John- 
son and the Senate. Even the men who shared in it were 
ashamed. No one has a word of defence for it. This attempt 
on the part of the legislature to exercise the executive power, 
has produced in Congress and in the country an indifference to 
strict rules of wrong and right, a contempt for personal dignity, 
a cynical assumption of official dishonesty, and a patient assent 
to the supposed necessity of corruption, which nothing but a 
great popular reaction can overcome. 

There is no room here for moderate language or for half- 
way modes of thought. Men must strip from the subject 
all imaginary distinctions, and confront face to face the bald 
and disgusting fact that members of Congress cannot be 
honest with such a power in their hands. Even the best 
will consult his own interests in distributing patronage, and 
this means that he will convert a sacred public trust into 
a private property,—an act which by every known code is 
stigmatized as the highest of crimes. The senator who buys 
outright with his own money his seat in the national legis- 
lature is guilty of an act not more dishonorable to himself 
and far less hurtful to the public interests than that which he 
commits in paying for the same dignity out of the nation’s 
means, at the expense of the nation’s future good, by an ap- 
pointment to office. Intrigue and venality are the necessary 
accompaniments of such an adjustment of powers, and un- 
fortunately, under the American system, political corruption 
cannot be confined to a class. An aristocracy may indeed be 
corrupt without infecting the great mass of people beneath it ; 
these may remain sound to the core, and ready to apply the 
remedy when the evil becomes intolerable. Such has again 
and again been the case in England when she seemed tottering 
on the verge of fall. But in America there is no such reserved 
force. The inevitable effect of opening a permanent and copi- 
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ous source of corruption in the legislature must be that the 
people are undone. 

Thus, when General Grant came into power, the executive 
which had originally been organized as a permanent system 
with a permanent and independent existence, and a temporary 
head, was wholly changed in its nature. While the first five 
Presidents had in fact formed a continuous government, pro- 
tected from encroachments by its continuous character, the 
last five have been the representatives of so many violent revo- 
lutions. At first it had been supposed that these revolutions 
were only the results of party triumphs (“I never said that 
the victors should plunder their own camp,” is the commen- 
tary of Mr. Marcy on his own previous declaration). As such, 
they were excused. But this is no longer pretended. The 
whole executive system has become the avowed plaything of 
the legislature. Whatever happens, Congress has established 
the right to seize and overthrow the whole administration 
once in every four years forever. It is folly to suppose that 
the executive can maintain itself while such a right is con- 
ceded or even theoretically acknowledged. It is equal folly 
to imagine that the government itself can endure under a 
strain which would have broken the Roman Empire into frag- 
ments. 

General Grant, therefore, whether he knew it or not, was 
attempting a far more serious reform than any mere improve- 
ment of the civil service implies, a reform in comparison with 
which the proposed saving of $ 100,000,000 a year to the treas- 
ury was but a trifle. The question was not whether he as an 
individual would make or refuse to make certain appointments, 
but whether he had the poaver to wrest the executive authority 
from the hands of Congress ; whether he could obey or under- 
stand the meaning of his oath; whether the President was to 
remain where the Constitution placed him, or whether the 
Senate was to snatch more and more of the functions of admin- 
istration, until corruption had taken so deep a root that the 
people in their disgust would cheer on some modern Gracchus 
to attempt by sedition a reform which could no longer be ac- 
complished by law. What might have been the result of 
President Grant’s experiment, had he persevered, is a problem 
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that for the present must remain unsolved. Before a week had 
passed it had become clear that the President’s perseverance 
in his attempt would provoke a personal rupture with so many 
members of the legislature, and secret hostility in so many more, 
as to endanger the success of the administration. 

The President gave way. Then began those cruel scenes 
which for months reduced the city of Washington to such a 
condition as is caused by an ordinary pestilence or famine. 
Private suffering is of small consequence where the nation is 
the chief sufferer. It matters little how many miserable women 
and worn-out men, the discarded servants of the Republic, are 
to be ground to death under the wheels of this slow-moving 
idol of faction, since their tears or agony are as little likely to 
save others as they are to help these in their supplications to 
the inexorable appointment-clerk. Therefore, if it is any con- 
solation to the public to doubt or to hope that the private in- 
justice done and misery caused were exaggerated, — although 
few persons who had occasion to be near will share their trust, 
—let them have the benefit of the doubt and rejoice in it. 
The argument can well afford to spare this poor appeal to hu- 
man sympathy. 

To a certain extent General Grant’s administration did only 
what had been done by its predecessors, and what has long 
been familiar to the public mind. Although much has been 
said against the President for his selection of personal friends 
and relatives for office, so far as this choice had any political 
meaning it was rather deserving of praise and support, as the 
last remnant of the President’s defeated purpose of rescuing 
the public service from the taint of political corruption. If a 
similar process of selection had been carried, with proper care 
and a wider acquaintance with men, through all the public ser- 
vice, one principal source of corruption, the low intrigues of 
partisan politicians, would have been greatly checked. In this 
particular, on the contrary, it was reserved for the adminis- 
tration of President Grant to descend lower than the worst of 
its predecessors in the scale of self-degradation. 

The Grand Army of the Republic was not perhaps organized 
as a political association. Its nominal object was rather one of 
charity, and it is believed to have proved useful in lending its 
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protection or assistance to soldiers and soldiers’ families in dis- 
tress. As a charitable and useful society, it contains many 
members of the highest character, and its chief, General 
Logan, has done good service to the country, and deserves 
respect for it. But whether the original organization was in- 
tended to be political or not, it certainly plunged into politics 
very soon after its existence began, and by the time General 
Grant entered office it had already reached the lowest level of 
political activity. Under the pretence of clearing Rebels from 
the public service, it organized within the departments an 
elaborate system of espionage, such as the American govern- 
ment had never yet been degraded enough to cover with its 
protection. The history of every clerk, from the highest to the 
lowest, was ransacked to obtain evidence of his political opin- 
ions ; and every one who fell under suspicion was watched, his 
words taken down, even his looks carefully noted. The evi- 
dence thus collected was duly reported to the proper author- 
ities of the organization, and the officers of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, on the strength of this testimony, secretly 
acquired by means which were once thought disgraceful, then 
made a formal demand upon the United States government, 
through the heads of departments, denouncing, like Jacobins 
of the reign of terror, the criminals thus condemned without 
a hearing, and demanding their removal for the benefit of 
soldiers of the Grand Army. 

If there is anything in the most liberal view of this action 
that can be made to palliate or excuse the outrage, it would be 
well to make it known. The government owes it to its own 
dignity, if not to decency, to repel the idea that it could ever 
have tolerated any approach to such interference with its 
duties, while the mere suggestion that its action could have 
been affected by such means is in itself so near an insult that 
it would not be fitting for the pages of this Review. But in 
order that there may be no danger of incurring the charge of 
exaggerating the importance of the subject, it will be well to 
insert here the actual form of address used by the Grand Army 
in communicating with the administration. 
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“To the Hon...... 
“Secretary of ..... 

“Sirn:— We, the undersigned, a committee of the G. A. R. ap- 
pointed for the purpose of examining into the political status of the 
employees of the . . . . Department, have the honor to present to the 
Honorable Secretary the accompanying lists, and respectfully ask the 
removal of these persons and the appointment, to fill the vacancies, of 
soldiers and sailors. 

“ Very respectfully, 


“ ” 


Then follows the list of names, with the accompanying an- 
notations : — 

“1. Those strongly suspected of having been Rebel sympathizers. 

“2. Those who made it their duty to rigidly enforce * my policy’ in 
word and deed. 

“Those having no mark against their names are or have been recog- 
nized as Democrats until recently. 

“Those marked ‘doubtful’ left open for further examination.” 


The ‘extraordinary nature of this performance becomes 
doubly striking when it is remembered that ** we, the under- 
signed,” who were thus acting as a committee for “ examin- 
ing into the political status of the employees of the depart- 
ments,’ and who assumed to dictate to the Secretary as to 
who was to be removed and who appointed, were of necessity 
the Secretary’s own clerks! 

The Treasury was the richest field for rewarding the labor 
of these disinterested men. Mr. Boutwell, fresh from Con- 
gress and trained in a partisan school, was the only member of 
the Cabinet who had thoroughly mastered the practice and 
principles of that species of political science which is peculiarly 
American, and who believed in its wisdom and necessity with 
all the earnestness of the New England mind. He alone, or 
with but one companion, turned to the work with zeal ; but it 
would be unfair to suppose that he could lower himself so 
far as to lend direct support to a system so odious and so dis- 
reputable as that pursued by the Grand Army. Mr. Boutwell 
did not act directly upon the information furnished by the 
Grand Army. Instead of this, he inaugurated another inquisi- 
tion of his own, by which he might test the political fidelity of 
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his subordinates. It is surely impossible that these two tri- 
bunals can have carried on their investigations side by side 
and hand in hand within the walls of the Treasury. Non 
tali auxilio! Without such an additional humiliation, it is 
enough to know that under this double terror the whole 
moral tone of the department gave way. Every clerk dis- 
trusted his neighbor, and the air of the Treasury, which in 
ordinary times is not altogether pure, now seemed heavy with 
the whispers of delators. The new administration began its 
career by creating or encouraging in its service the same 
system of spies and secret denunciation which is usually 
charged as the crowning disgrace of an absolute despotism. To 
palliate it by alleging its narrow field of action is absurd. It 
not only existed, but its single fault was found to be its too 
great efficiency. In more than one case the denounced and 
removed official proved to have been as good and true a 
Republican as the Secretary himself, no matter how narrow the 
creed ; and before the work was completed, it was commonly 
understood at Washington that both Mr. Boutwell and his ap- 
pointment-clerk had expressed themselves as profoundly dis- 
appointed and disgusted with the mistakes which they had 
made. 

While these events were taking place in the Treasury build- 
ing, the city of Washington was filled with adventurers in 
search of office. Senators and members stood aghast at the 
work they were expected to do; but they did it. Almost 
every department of the executive patronage was swept clean ; 
and although there may be a question whether the new ap- 
pointments were as a whole better or worse than the old, there 
can be no doubt that they were not made for any purpose of im- 
proving the service, but were for the most part the same gross 
political jobs that have for so many years stamped the charac- 
ter of American politics. Yet although the Treasury with its 
vast power was entirely in the hands of the plunderers, and 
the Post-Office seemed to follow the Treasury, the resistance 
to political dictation was still vigorously maintained in other 
departments of the government, where men of another temper 
were in control. Several of the Secretaries preserved their 
trust with courage and dignity, but among all the members of 
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the Cabinet the most remarkable contrast to the pliability of 
Mr. Boutwell was furnished by the dogged obstinacy of the 
Attorney-General. Accident had brought side by side in Presi- 
dent Grant’s Cabinet two men who might naturally have 
been supposed to hold the same political ideas. They both 
came from the same Congressional district ; they had for years 
belonged to the same political party ; there was no jealousy to 
divide them ; both were sincere, honest, and capable. Yet one 
was the type of that narrow political morality which has ob- 
tained so general a control of America,—the product of cau- 
cuses and party promotion ; the other was by birth and by train- 
ing a representative of the best New England school, holding 
his moral rules on the sole authority of his own conscience, in- 
different to opposition whether in or out of his party, obstinate 
to excess, and keenly alive to the weaknesses in which he did 
not share. Judge Hoar belonged in fact to a class of men who 
had been gradually driven from politics, but whom it is the 
hope of reformers to restore. Mr. Boutwell belonged to the 
class which has excluded its rival, but which has failed to fill 
with equal dignity the place it has usurped. At the outset of 
the administration the essential difference in the characters of 
these two men was brought out in lively contrast. While Mr. 
Boutwell distributed his offices with liberal hands to senators 
and representatives, Grand Armies and State delegations, the 
Attorney-General sat silently at his desk, and glared through 
his spectacles with a sort of grim humor at the man who dared 
ask him to perpetrate a political job. While Mr. Boutwell, 
buttonholed in corners, was listening with approval to the ac- 
count of some assessor’s entire unfitness for the Republicans of 
Ohio or Minnesota, Judge Hoar had reached the somewhat 
absurd determination that not even his bedridden messenger 
should be removed, although the Attorney-General should be 
reduced to running his own errands. The men who attempted 
to lead the Attorney-General came away from his office with 
a low opinion of his intelligence, which they expressed with 
somewhat excusable intemperance both in public and private. 
They complained that he did not “ see things,” where his real 
offence was in seeing far too much; and they added that his 
temper was unpleasantly irritable, and his obstinacy that of a 
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mule. Much allowance is to be made for politicians in such a 
position, and it is possibly true that the Attorney-General may 
have occasionally allowed his wit or his temper to express his 
thoughts with impolitic freedom. He had not been placed in 
that office in order to provide for politicians, and he certainly 
carried out this negative purpose. The removals and appoint- 
ments which a proper regard for the public service required 
were made with little reference to personal preferences. Among 
other posts, the New York marshalship, usually considered as 
an important item in senatorial patronage, was for once given 
unsought and unexpected to a man who was by no means cal- 
culated to serve the ordinary ends of New York politicians. 
Such reckless indifference to the claims of party managers was 
naturally followed by a liberal distribution of personal abuse, 
which must be the inevitable lot of any public man who holds 
that his duty to the government is higher than his duty to 
factions among the people or in the legislature ; and the pub- 
lic may confidently expect that the persevering attempts to 
drive Judge Hoar from the Cabinet, from which his approach- 
ing retirement is so regularly announced by the officious 
agents of the press, will end only when their object is accom- 
plished. 

Notwithstanding the resistance of this portion of the Cabinet, 
it is still true that the administration of President Grant as a 
whole will be considered as having carried the principle of rota- 
tion in office and submission to external interierence in execu- 
tive powers to a point beyond anything that had been reached 
before. The claim of members of the legislature to control the 
local and even the general appointments for which the Presi- 
dent and the President alone ought to be held responsible has 
not been met by any sufficient assertion of the executive dignity, 
and is now so deeply rooted in custom that few members of the 
legislature can at once succeed in grasping the idea that no 
corresponding right exists. One of the characteristic stories 
told of the Attorney-General represents him as bewildering 
some delegation that recommended a certain appointment by 
the simple reply that he did not think the public service required 
a change of the incumbent. The bewilderment of the gentle- 
men was due to the fact that this recommendation happened to 
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be the unanimous act of an entire State delegation in Congress, 
and it seemed impossible that the executive could assert a 
higher duty to itself than it owed to an entire State delegation. 
But even the partial independence which the executive is still 
allowed, an independence commonly gained by balancing one 
congressional influence against another, works evil rather than 
good. It is one of the unfortunate but inevitable results of the 
situation that the better class of politicians on whom a 
President ought to rely, men of dignity and self-respect, will 
not lower themselves to this struggle for patronage. Their 
suggestions or wishes once expressed and met by refusal or 
neglect, they retire, offended and mortified, but too proud to 
beg for favors. Not so with the baser type of professional 
politicians. These are never wearied and never absent. Day 
and night they weave their web round the President and his ad- 
visers. Some intriguer, who has made his way to eminence by 
means of the skill with which he has managed the tools of 
political corruption in a State where even before his time polit- 
ical corruption had become an art that few could master ; who 
by the meanness of his policy and the pliancy of his character 
had fairly broken the back of his party, which at its last gasp 
made itself a stepping-stone to pass him safely into the Senate, 
and then sank into hopeless impotence ; some such man, thus 
sent to Washington to pursue there the same grovelling and 
selfish policy which had already brought a great party into con- 
tempt on the narrower field of State politics, allows few things 
to stand in the way of his determination to control the tremen- 
dous patronage which the government holds in his constituency. 
One repulse does not affect him. The government may at 
first disregard his remonstrances and scarcely conceal its con- 
tempt for his opinions ; but sooner or later his persistence and 
his skill conquer a foothold, and he stands before the country 
the dispenser of Federal patronage, while, just as surely “ as 
rust corrupts iron or as arsenic poisons the human body,” his 
advice and his presence enfeeble and pervert the tone and 
energy of the administration. 

This difficulty of dividing responsibility between the execu- 
tive and the legislature is one which is too serious to exist 
long. The country has now arrived at a point where it must 
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either go back or go forward. The great executive authority 
established by the Constitution as the counterpoise of the great 
legislative authority has gradually abandoned, first, that char- 
acter as a permanent and regular system which served as the 
defence of weak Presidents; secondly, the right of nomina- 
tion to executive offices which belong within the constituencies 
of members of the legislature ; and finally, it only remains to 
adopt a measure formally urged in the last session of Congress, 
by which the entire patronage of the executive may be allotted 
between the several States in pro rata proportions, and then the 
legislature will have grasped the whole executive power, leaving 
in its place only the empty honor of a name. 

The experience of the present government has shown that 
even a President so determined in character and so strong in 
popular support as General Grant shrank from the attempt to 
reform the civil service as one which was beyond his powers. 
Not only has this opportunity been lost, — an opportunity which 
may never occur again, — but the Republican party by its action 
in this case seems to have shut the door to reform. Had Gen- 
eral Grant succeeded in carrying out his original purpose, public 
opinion might have been roused to enforce the precedent on 
future administrations ; but it is difficult to understand how 
any Republican member of Congress can now propose a measure 
of reform, which, if worth consideration at all, must, by secur- 
ing the permanence of present office-holders, practically jockey 
any future administration out of its power; and it is equally 
difficult to see why any future Democratic President should 
consider himself bound by such a law. Nothing remains but 
to act outside of all party organizations, and to appeal with all 
the earnestness that the emergency requires, not to Congress 
nor to the President, but to the people, to return to the first 
principles of the government, and to shut off forever this source 
of corruption in the state. 

If there were any reason to suppose that a deep-laid scheme 
existed on the part of any member or members of the legis- 
ture to usurp the government, there might indeed be some 
reason to despair; but in fact the danger is at present due 
rather to the indifference of the better senators and to their 
natural and proper spirit of common pride in the dignity of 
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their House, than to any far-sighted policy. It is not Congress 
that has betrayed the executive, but a long line of Presidents 
who have failed to respect their trust. And as the evil is due, 
not so much to Congress as to the Presidents, so the remedy 
must be sought, not in any arbitrary legislation, but in the 
creation of such a sound public opinion as will hold future 
Presidents more closely to their charge. Supported by such an 
aroused public feeling, the President will certainly act with 
success. It is not merely his right, but his duty, to originate 
any reform in the civil service which may seem to him useful 
or necessary ; and if he understands the meaning of an oath, he 
is bound to carry out such a reform in spite of all resistance. 
Every President, even though steeped from his cradle in an 
atmosphere of county politics, must still feel, on assuming his 
office, some part of that permanent responsibility which weighs 
upon the executive chair no matter who may be its occupant. 
The outward forms of royalty, the symbols of that dignity 
which attaches not to the person but to the office, are not 
allowed to republican rulers, but the great administrative 
system over which the accident of a birth has placed one man, 
and the still greater accident of a popular caucus has placed 
another, demands of both the same submission and sacrifice of 
selfish purposes, and gives to both the same sense of deep 
responsibility. No ruler will intentionally betray this trust. 
The system is too vast for one weak man to overthrow. He 
may indeed betray the people who have trusted him, but he 
will do his best to defend or increase the powers of his office. 
He cannot entirely pervert the great system behind him into a 
personal property. He must be controlled and guided by it, 
even more than it can be controlled by him. If its machinery 
is clogged, he is the sufferer; if mistakes are committed, he is 
responsible ; if violence is at hand, his life is the forfeit. Of 
the thirty-six million people in the United States, the President 
is the one most interested in the regular working of the 
administrative system. 

The President therefore, be he who he may, must be ex- 
pected to prefer for his service the old and educated servants 
of the government, and to exercise, or at least wish to exercise, 
some discretion in his appointments. Arguing from general 
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principles, it is safe to assume that the President does as a rule 
attempt, though of late years more and more feebly, to resist 
the dictation of politicians within the range of his official duties. 
With a sympathetic public behind him, the President may 
commonly be depended upon to institute and to maintain such 
reforms as experience has proved to be necessary. Even of 
late years the executive has shown examples of its capacity 
for originating, and of its persistence in urging, its ideas of 
reform, such as only need application on a wider field in order 
to carry every measure that reformers demand. 

The history of the struggle made by the State Department 
to improve its consular service throws a flood of light, not only 
upon the difficulties that stand in the way of reform, but upon 
the manner in which alone they can be properly met. There 
are probably few persons in the United States who are aware 
that any such attempt has ever been made by the government, 
or who have the least idea whether it has succeeded or whether 
it has failed. It will therefore be interesting to tell the story, 
so far as it can be disinterred from congressional debates and 
executive documents. 

In 1853, Mr. Everett, when Secretary of State to President 
Fillmore, negotiated with the government of France a consular 
convention, which was then thought to be the most successful 
model for that especial class of treaty that had yet been framed. 
Among the articles of the convention was one by which the 
existence of consular pupils was formally recognized as a part 
of the system in both countries. No such office, however, ex- 
isted in the American service, and the department appears to 
have framed or accepted the article only with the intention of 
availing itself at some future time of this expedient for quietly 
improving its foreign corps of officers. Mr. Everett, having 
signed the treaty, almost immediately quitted office, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Marcy under the presidency of Mr. Pierce. 

Nothing was done by Mr. Marcy either in 1853 or in the 
following year, nor even when in 1855 the necessity of revising 
the entire consular system had compelled Congress to pass a 
very elaborate act for the purpose. But in 1856 it was found 
that this act of 1855 was itself incomplete, and required a sup- 
plementary law, which was duly prepared in committee after 
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much consultation with the department, and the original draft, 
furnished by the department to the committee, contained a 
clause authorizing the President to appoint twenty-five con- 
sular pupils with salaries of $1,000 a year, first having sub- 
jected them to a proper examination to secure their fitness for 
the post. Mr. Marcy had asked for seventy-five, but the com- 
mittee cut the number down by two thirds, and the department 
acquiesced, having by its urgency succeeded in convincing the 
committee of the material advantages to be gained by the new 
agents thus created. Late in the session the bill was intro- 
duced into Congress and passed without debate by common 
agreement, probably no member outside of the committee ever 
having taken the trouble to read it. 

Mr. Marcy instantly issued elaborate instructions regulating 
the standard of qualification, and the process to be followed in 
examining candidates, and he promised somewhat too hastily 
that deserving pupils should be recommended to the President 
from time to time for promotion to vacant consulates. Unfor- 
tunately Congress had made no special appropriation for these 
pupils, and before Mr. Marcy could make any actual appoint- 
ment it was necessary to wait for the appropriations of the 
following year. Accordingly, when Congress met in December, 
the Appropriation Bill contained the little item: “ For consular 
pupils, $25,000.” No sooner had the House in committee 
reached this paragraph than it burst into a fit of temper. 
The Committee of Ways and Means attempted feebly to de- 
fend it, but General Quitman, of Mississippi, after stating that 
consuls were diplomats, and that the best diplomacy was the 
diplomacy of the backwoods, the honest diplomacy of repub- 
lican freemen, not that which was taught in the diplomatic 
schools of Europe, threatened to propose by way of amendment 
an appropriation for establishing a professorship of diplomacy 
in the Department of State. This idea, in itself not altogether 
unworthy of consideration, seemed to settle the doubts of the 
House. The appropriation was struck out with scarcely a dis- 
sentient vote, and the Republican majority for once congratu- 
lated itself and its Democratic friends upon an agreement of 
opinion. 

The bill next went to the Senate Committee on Finance, of 
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which Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, was chairman. In 
the mean while Mr. Marcy had heard of the action taken by the 
House, and was not prepared to abandon his scheme so easily. 
He wrote a long letter to Mr. Hunter, urging him to restore the 
appropriation, and stating with much force the arguments in 
its favor. Mr. Hunter acceded to his wish, and the bill was 
reported to the Senate with the item replaced. Debate in- 
stantly rose on this point, and continued at some length. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Fessenden took the lead in opposition, 
on the ground, first, that the project was impracticable, owing 
to the want of permanence in our system of government; and, 
secondly, that it would merely enable the President to cause 
his friends’ sons to be educated abroad. Mr. Collamer sug- 
gested —and his suggestion was met by the laughter of the 
Senate — that the next step might be to educate a President ; a 
notion which might perhaps please the public better than it 
would suit the ambition of senators. But it was reserved for 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, to state the true ground of objec- 
tion in a manner which admits of no response. 

“1 am opposed to this policy entirely,” said Mr. Hale. “I 
am opposed to it, not because I think our consuls are educated 
too highly as a general fact, but I dislike this way of doing it. 
If we begin here, where is it to stop? We shall have then to 
appoint pupils for ambassadors, and, when you begin that, there 
is no ending.” 

There is little satisfaction in striking at a fallen man, and 
Mr. Hale is now fallen so low that an assailant must stoop far 
to reach him. It would be pleasanter now to pass him by and 
abstain from pointing a moral at his expense ; but in this case 
Mr. Hale was the representative of a class which must be struck 
wherever it can be reached, by every legitimate weapon, until 
it is beaten into insignificance, or the hope of reform may be 
abandoned at the outset. In the light of subsequent history 
there is a bitterness of satire in these words of Mr. Hale, that 
Juvenal might have envied. What was it to Mr. Hale whether 
ambassadors were to be educated or not? Was it that such 
a condition would shut the door to him and his like? If by 
any such provision the country could have been spared the 
degradation which has been inflicted upon it by the conduct 
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of men like Mr. Hale as its representatives, there can be no 
stronger argument for its instant adoption. 

Mr. Rusk, of Texas, was of the opinion that the President 
already had patronage enough, and that this appropriation was 
made in the interest of politicians to increase it. This objec- 
tion was ingenious, but it showed either that Mr. Rusk was 
deeply skilled in the least straightforward practices of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, or that his political knowledge was not such 
as to fit him for the high office of senator. The true secret of 
opposition to this measure, and to all similar measures which aim 
at restoring permanence to the public service, is the fear indi- 
cated by Mr. Hale that the President will then have fewer 
offices to divide among members of Congress. The political 
purity of Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hale stood out in brilliant relief 
on these two conflicting backgrounds. 

In spite of the exertions of the two Virginia senators, when 
the vote was taken twenty-five senators recorded themselves 
against the measure, while only eleven could be found to sup- 
port it. Side by side in the majority stand the names of 
Brown of Mississippi and Collamer of Vermont, of Fessenden 
of Maine and Fitzpatrick of Alabama, of Foot of Vermont and 
Iverson of Georgia, of Hale and of Mallory, of Toombs and of 
Trumbull, of Wade, of Wilson, and of Yulee. The list alone 
shows that no common principle could have directed the vote, 
and the result will show whether the honest men or the rogues 
had reason to be best pleased with such a coalition. Among 
the minority were Messrs. Bayard, Hunter, Mason, Pugh, 
Toucey, and— most significant of all— Cass. 

Not yet satisfied with his triumph, Mr. Rusk immediately 
offered an amendment repealing the clause in the bill of 1856, 
by which the President was authorized to appoint the consular 
pupils whose pay had so quickly been stopped. It was indeed 
unusual to introduce such legislation in an appropriation bill, 
but Mr. Brown justified this step on the ground that “ this 
lubberly Congress,” as he was pleased to call the body in 
which he took a somewhat prominent part, would not stop 
to pass an independent measure; and all the Republicans 
present supported the amendment, which was intended to put 
an end forever to the obstinate attempt of the government to 
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provide the nation with a better service. The clause was ac- 
cordingly repealed by a vote of twenty-one to fourteen. 

According to modern theories of the United States gov- 
ernment, this signal discomfiture should have stopped further 
discussion, and the executive should have rested content 
with such a consular service as Congress was disposed to 
maintain. The President, it is true, has sworn faithfully to 
execute the laws, but he never meant in earnest to fulfil his 
pledge. Congress makes and Congress executes the laws. 
The President is but the instrument of the legislature. Mr. 
Marcy, whose name has sheltered from contempt the political 
maxim which has brought the executive so low, made in 
this instance an attempt to repair in part the injury he had 
helped to inflict, and found that it was easier to degrade 
than to elevate. With one hand he had overthrown the 
government; with the other he attempted only to restore 
an insignificant corner of it, and he failed so utterly as to 
leave the matter in a worse condition than if he had attempted 
nothing at all. Fifty years ago the whole administrative ser- 
vice was permanent; yet in 1856 even such a man as Mr. Fes- 
senden could say that the permanence of twenty-five consular 
clerks was contrary to the spirit of the government, and the 
public would have believed him if it had cared enough about 
the subject ever to read the debate. Nevertheless, though Con- 
gress had in effect sharply reproved the executive, though Mr. 
Marcy was compelled to abandon forever his hope of undoing 
some slight portion of the mischief he had helped to cause, 
and though Mr. Fessenden sneered at the notion of perma- 
nence and technical education in the civil service, yet the 
Department of State, vindicating its rights as a permanent 
executive power which was intended to guide the President as 
well as to be guided by him, and thus by its experience and 
knowledge to give character and solidity to the government, 
refused to accept the result as final, and persevered in its 
project of reform. 

Mr. Marcy retired from office in March, 1857, and was suc- 
ceeded by Secretary Cass. Within less than twelve months, 
Mr. Cass renewed the effort to obtain these consular pupils. 
A question of salary was involved in the matter, and compli- 
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cated it to some extent. This formed a side-issue which had 
nothing to do with the principle involved. It was perhaps 
easier both for the Secretary to press, and for Congress to 
resist, the proposed change when it was presented merely as 
an increase of salary to a half-starved race of officials who in 
most cases were incompetent to do their work, than when it 
came in the form of a direct question of educating public ser- 
vants. In every point of view, however, the department con- 
tinued to urge the reform. One letter of Secretary Cass bears 
date the 25th January, 1858, another the 11th May of the same 
year, and the correspondence forms an executive document 
printed for the use of the House in 1859. Yet Secretary Cass 
went out of office in 1861, and the department had not then 
succeeded in gaining the slightest concession from Congress. 

Mr. Seward next appeared upon the stage. He took posses- 
sion of the department in March, 1851, and during the next 
year was probably not less busied with his duties than Mr. 
Cass and Mr. Marcy had been with theirs. It was not likely 
that a small administrative matter such as this would seem to 
Mr. Seward to require attention at a time when the national 
existence depended on his success. Yet, before the year 1862 
was over, Congress again received the inevitable document urg- 
ing the creation of consular pupils. Ten years had now passed 
since Mr. Everett’s first step, and the department had thus far, 
in spite of all its obstinacy, failed to make the smallest pro- 
gress ; nor was it more successful in 1862. Congress paid no 
more attention to Mr. Seward than it had paid to Mr. Cass, and 
the year 1863 passed by without a sign. 

In those days, however, Mr. Seward had power, and knew 
how to overcome an obstacle. By the close of 1863 the de- 
partment had discovered the way to work with effect. Instead 
of wasting argument on the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Seward turned his efforts to the Senate, and when the usual 
recommendation on behalf of the consular pupils was made 
by the department to the committees, the Senate Committee 
had been so thoroughly canvassed that it at last adopted an 
amendment to the Appropriation Bill as sent up from the 
House, and, by restoring the old law of 1856, again brought 
the whole subject up for discussion in Congress. The debate 
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that followed was in a somewhat different tone from that of 
1856. Either senators had made a stride in advance, or they 
had given place to new men. Mr. Hunter, Mr. Mason, and 
Mr. Pugh, the supporters of Secretary Marcy, had vanished, as 
well as Mr. Rusk, Mr. Hale, Mr. Brown, and the rest, his 
opponents. Nevertheless, Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Collamer, 
Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Wade, and Mr. Wilson, were still there, 
allowing ample means for determining whether it was the time 
that had changed, or only the men, 

In point of fact only one man seems to have changed, but 
by good fortune this one man was Senator Fessenden. His 
committee had reported the amendment ; and when the amend- 
ment came on for debate, he met the attack of Mr. Collamer 
with a frank avowal which was likely to carry sympathy wher- 
ever it was read. He spoke at once of the old bill of 1856, 
and of the opposition which compelled its repeal: “* The great 
and leading consideration for its repeal was that Congress did 
not believe the thing would be of a permanent character. 
. . « « Upon deliberation I have changed my views, and I 
am willing to admit that I have changed my views. ... . I 
have a hope that the intelligence of the country will bring it 
and is fast bringing it to the conclusion that, if we can find men 
who are competent and educated to the business of attending 
to our commercial affairs abroad without being politicians and 
partisans, their services will be recognized by any administra- 
tion that may come into power, for the benefit of the govern- 
ment itself, and that where they have distinguished themselves 
they will take in these important places the places themselves, 
and be able to render us vastly better services than we have 
as yet received from any quarter.” To this appeal, Mr. Sum- 
ner added the most energetic support, and between them, 
these two Senators and their committees made successful head 
against the attacks of Mr. Collamer and Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, Mr. John Sherman and Mr. Grimes. The consular pupils 
were restored by a vote of twenty to sixteen, — Messrs. Trum- 
bull and Wilson following Mr. Fessenden, while Mr. Wade 
remained true to his old vote. 

The amended bill then went back to the House, where an 
earnest attempt was made to procure its passage, but the 
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House again took the bit in its teeth and kicked viciously at 
the consular pupils. The most characteristic argument against 
them was made by Mr. Brooks of New York. “True,” said 
he, “there are but twenty-five consular pupils named in 
this bill, but these twenty-five are but a nest-egg of a vast sys- 
tem which in the end will be imposed upon the whole diplo- 
matic system of this country. .... I should look upon it as a 
great calamity, a great misfortune to this country, if we should 
be represented abroad in high places by consular pupils, by 
men who have been twenty or thirty years from their country. 
It is necessary for every young man to come home within five 
or ten years and free himself of the courtly associations and 
despotic modes of European thinking, to breathe once more 
the spirit of our free institutigns.”” This argument was prob- 
ably suited to a certain class of congressmen, although per- 
sonally Mr. Brooks is much too clever to allow his own eyes 
to be blinded by the dust which he throws in the faces of hon- 
est countrymen. Even he allowed, however, that after the 
short vacation, or purge, of the republican consul, his country 
might again employ him to advantage. But this argument of 
Mr. Brooks, even though he never believed a word of it, is 
certainly one of the most curious instances of the want of self- 
respect in American society that has ever been displayed. The 
utter contempt and hatred for European governments which is 
the common stock-in-trade of American demagogues would 
logically result in the conclusion that, if the American govern- 
ment is not a humbug, the citizen who remained longest abroad 
would be the truest to his own land. It is the foreign despot 
who should fear the spirit of free institutions, not the free 
institutions which should be harmed by the odious spectacle 
of foreign despotism; yet it has never been alleged that Na- 
poleon or his brother emperors have feared the contact of free 
American opinion on their consuls and diplomats, or would 
have cared what the result might be, so long as their service 
was improved. The argument made by Mr. Brooks was a 
cowardly acknowledgment of distrust of democratic society. 
Had he said in so many words that the American citizen had 
no love of country and could not be trusted with the charge of 
himself without running a great risk of learning to hate free- 
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dom, he would not have expressed the idea in clearer lan- 
guage. This indeed would be the only possible logical ground 
for retaining the present consular system ; but even this would 
scarcely apply to consuls and diplomats in countries like the 
South American republics, unless the citizen of the United 
States in his misery loves any foreign soil better than his own. 

The House, however, sustained Mr. Brooks and non-con- 
curred in the amendment. The Senate insisted ; a committee 
of conference was appointed, and a compromise was reached, 
— a compromise of so curious a nature that it is calculated to 
make its authors somewhat ridiculous. On the one hand, a 
certain number of men opposed the consular pupils because 
they were to be made a means of improving the service by 
promotion, and to gratify these opponents the bill was changed 
in such a manner as to authorize “ clerks,” but on no account 
to admit the notion of “ pupils.” In order to diminish still 
further the dangers which this formidable array of twenty-five 
clerks threatened to the national liberties, their number was 
reduced to thirteen. On the other hand, a certain amount of 
opposition had been roused by the precisely opposite idea that 
perhaps, after all, these clerks might not be permanent, and to 
conciliate this class of members a clause was added providing 
against removal except for cause. Thus improved, the bill was 
passed,* and the department, after eleven years’ perseverance, 
obtained as a result thirteen consular clerks. 

Nevertheless, to the department consular pupils they were, 
and such they were sure to remain. Nothing is more curious, 
in this long contest, than to notice how incessantly the depart- 








* “The President is hereby authorized . . . . to appoint consular clerks, not 
exceeding thirteen in number at any one time, who shall be citizens of the United 
States, and over eighteen years of age at the time of their appointment, and shall 
be entitled to compensation for their services respectively at a rate, not exceeding 
one thousand dollars per annum, to be determined by the President; and to as- 
sign such clerks, from time to time, to such consulates and with such duties as 
he shall direct ; and before the appointment of any such clerk shall be made, it 
shall be satisfactorily shown to the Secretary of State, after due examination 
and report by an examining board, that the applicant is qualified and fit for the 
duties to which he shall be assigned; and such report shall be laid before the 
President. And no clerk so appointed shall be removed from office, except for 
cause stated in writing, which shall be submitted to Congress at the session first 
following such removal.” 
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ment returned to this idea of pupils,—an idea to which it 
seemed to cling with a kind of dogged and hopeless desperation, 
— and how persistently Congress set it aside. Mr. Everett, Mr. 
Marcy, Mr. Cass, Mr. Seward, one after another, in their vain 
efforts to benefit the national service begged and implored for 
pupils. Congress declared in reply that it would create what 
other offices it saw fit, but pupils they should not have. 
With the exception of Mr. Sumner and a few others, no mem- 
bers of the legislature dared even to argue in favor of pupils. 
The argument whenever possible was pressed on different 
ground. Thus it resulted that when Congress, fairly wearied 
out, flung its dozen clerks to the department, the department 
caught at them with great satisfaction, but at once proceeded 
to make them pupils after its own heart. Mr. Marcy’s instruc- 
tions for pupils were at once revived. Mr. Seward had indeed 
reminded the Senate in a long and very interesting letter, writ- 
ten to affect the result, that the foreign service still boasted of 
men who had served for twenty, thirty, and forty years, and 
whom the department had always succeeded in protecting 
against all political influence. He avowed his wish to educate 
new men to take their places, and he intended to effect his 
object in the best way he might. The consular clerks there- 
fore were, now as before, not clerks, but pupils, in the view of 
the department, the act of Congress to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

This expedient answered its purpose admirably so long as it 
was only necessary for the department to act for itself. The 
appropriation was this time secured. One by one, candidates 
appeared at considerable intervals, were formally examined, 
passed, commissioned, and assigned to consuls abroad. The 
system worked eminently well. The pupils, so-called clerks, 
were useful, and their usefulness grew continually greater. 
Some of them were young men of parts and promise. One in 
particular passed a highly creditable examination, which at- 
tracted the attention of the department. He was assigned to 
an important consulate, and his reports were marked by so 
much ability that the President soon sent in his name to the 
Senate for promotion to the consulship itself. It is perhaps 
best not to attempt to penetrate the mysteries of an executive 
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session, nor to seek any further explanation for the Senate’s 
action on appointments than such as the long story just told 
may be thought to indicate. In the language of the Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights, the legislative department has learned to 
exercise executive powers, and the government is one of men 
and not of laws. No senator would protect the consular clerk, 
and the Senate rejected the nomination. 

Whatever may have been the immediate cause of this rejec- 
tion, it was not such as to discourage the department. Within 
a short time another consular clerk was nominated to a vacant 
consulate, and to him the Senate appears to have offered no 
opposition. He was confirmed, and the department was so 
well pleased with its suecess that it quickly sent in a third and 
a fourth nomination of the same nature, both of which were 
duly confirmed by the Senate. Thus, at the close of the last 
administration, the department had actually made a considera- 
ble advance towards its darling object, the improvement of the 
service. Eleven permanent consular clerks were distributed 
over the world, and three more had already been promoted to 
consulates. The experiment had fully answered every expec- 
tation, and the system was at last firmly established. 

Nevertheless, the department was not yet destined to pass 
beyond the range of disappointments. Another trial of its pa- 
tience and endurance was now at hand, —a contingency foreseen 
by Mr. Fessenden, and strangely pressed by many persons as a 
ground for discouraging any attempt at reform. A new admin- 
istration came into power, welcomed by the public as a vin- 
dictive enemy of all political jobbery and corruption. The 
story of this disastrous time has already been told. Few dis- 
interested spectators of the outrages then committed under 
cover of blind power are ever likely to look back upon that 
experience without a certain warmth of indignation and ceon- 
tempt which seems to require some personal object to vent 
itself upon; but in this instance there seems to be no reason 
for accusing any individual of intentional wrong-doing; or if 
any one was to blame the secret is hid in official places, where 
it cannot be reached. All that the Register shows is that the 
department succeeded in protecting only one of its promoted 
pupils ; the other two, although no complaint appears to have 
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been made either against their efficiency or their loyalty, were 
removed, and their places filled in the oll manner. If these 
were not corrupt political jobs, the department may consider 
itself as more than usually fortunate. 

After more than fifteen years of perseverance, however, 
which has hitherto proved successful, it is unlikely that the 
department will be discouraged by any ordinary chance. Un- 
less it is crushed outright by the legislature, it will still do 
its best to serve the public honestly and efficiently, and in 
this attempt it will receive the support of the best senators. 
Nor is this statement true of only one department. The story 
of these consular pupils has been told to show that the execu- 
tive as a governing influence must and does feel the burden 
of its responsibility, and that no President, even though he is 
selected by politicians to act as their tool, can ever entirely 
forget or betray the trust which a power far beyond the politi- 
cians has placed in his hands. If the President is weak, it is 
merely because public opinion is silent and support is not to be 
found. Arouse this, and there will then be no danger that the 
President will prove indifferent to the duty of protecting the 
purity of his administration, or that politicians within Congress 
or elsewhere will assume an authority which belongs not to a 
man nor to any body of men, but to the laws alone. 


The final propositions which must stand as the basis of 
any permanent reform may now be gathered together, and 
summed up in a single sentence: The system of government 
in the United States has suffered a radical change; the execu- 
tive, held by weak hands, has thrown away first its shield and 
then its sword, first its permanence and then its power, until it 
has been reduced so low that even General Grant, the most 
resolute and the most popular of Presidents, has recoiled from 
the task of raising it. As a necessary consequence of a weak- 
ened executive, Congress has seized and now claims as _ its 
right the most important executive powers. In exercising 
these powers, the legislature has, in obedience to a principle 
well understood by students of the science of government, con- 
verted a high public trust into an instrument of private gain, 
—a crime which, in morals if not in law, deserves the punish- 
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ment attached to a felony, and justly causes, and has already 
brought about, a forfeiture of public confidence. As a neces- 
sary result of a weakened executive and a corrupted legisla- 
ture, party organizations have become the tools of personal in- 
trigue ; public offices serving as the bribes by which a few men 
purchase personal support at the nation’s expense. Even the 
remotest local politics have been perverted by this curse, and 
beyond the limit of political activity the evil extends ultimately 
to the relations of man to man, degrading and corrupting 
] society itself. 

If the conclusions insisted on in these pages are in any way 
correct, the whole subject of civil-service reform is reduced to 
a single principle, — the same which is asserted in the thirtieth 
article of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. Tested by this 
touchstone, all mere experiment, all novel legislation like that 
suggested by Mr. Jenckes, however excellent in purpose, must 
be held wrong both in principle and in detail, calculated to ag- 
gravate rather than to check the evil. So far as the legisla- 
ture is concerned, there is but one rule to follow. Let Con- 
gress keep its hands off executive powers. Let it not undertake 
to interfere by any mandatory legislation in matters which are 
beyond its sphere, unless indeed it is disposed to make solicita- 
tion for office, either directly or indirectly, a penal offence. 
Let it imitate the example of the British Parliament, which, 
omnipotent as it is, respects the principles of government so 
far that it wisely contents itself with advising or approving 
competition in the civil service, but has never ventured to 
legislate upon it. The President already possesses all the law 
he needs, all the law which Jefferson or Madison required. 
The executive system should not depend on the legislature for 
the character of its service. Two separate powers should not 
be blindly confused. If Congress can give, Congress can take 
away, and as a necessary result an act of Congress may forbid 
the President to exercise powers which are essential to the 
executive office, and confer them upon a creature of the legis- 
lature. The executive cannot with safety lean on this treacher- 
ous staff of legislative enactments. 

No doubt a great burden of responsibility is thus thrown 
upon the President ; and if Presidents betray the trust which 
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the people repose in them, and, knowing what should be done, 
refuse to do it; if they consider their great office as merely 
that of a servant to the legislature, and not that of a guardian 
to the public interests; if they find their arms too weak to 
hold up the authority they have sworn to maintain, or if they 
decide to place their own ease before their official duty, — reform 
will indeed become more difficult, although still not desperate. 
With a President equal to his post, who understood and ac- 
cepted his responsibilities and trusted to the deep public sym- 
pathy which seldom fails a bold and honest leader, the struggle 
would be comparatively short. Such a President might restore 
the executive to its early dignity, might elevate the tone and 
morals of the legislature, might redeem the character of party 
organizations, might purify even local politics; he might, if 
competitive examinations are the panacea for every evil, ex- 
tend a network of them over every office, down to the Treasury 
porters, and establish his reforms so firmly in the minds of the 
people that the Republic would never again be in danger on 
this score ; finally, he might revive the fainting hopes of honest 
men, giving to the government many years of renewed life, 
and, what is better still, a few years of high example: but 
such a President is to be prayed for rather than expected. 

Be this as it may, the true policy of reformers is to trust 
neither to Presidents nor to senators, but appeal directly to 
the people. Whatever troubles distract the state, public opin- 
ion is first responsible either for creating or tolerating them. 
Whenever public opinion has once declared itself in favor of 
civil-service reform, and against the corrupt use of patronage by 
politicians, the evil will cease ; nor need any anxiety be thrown 
away in regard to resistance by the Senate, since such factious 
opposition would only give to the people the opportunity of 
striking at the agents of corruption, an opportunity which may 
one day be used with effect so soon as old political issues can be 
finally disposed of. But before this time arrives, the public 
must be convinced that reform is a vital question, that the evils 
and dangers are real, and not mere inventions of a lively fancy. 
To effect this there is no way but to attack corruption in all its 
holes, to drag it before the public eye, to dissect it and hold 
the diseased members up to popular disgust, to give the nation’s 
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conscience no rest nor peace until mere vehemence of passion 
overcomes the sluggish self-complacency of the public mind. 
To build by slow degrees this deep foundation of moral 
conviction, to erect upon it a comprehensive and solid struc- 
ture of reform, and to bequeath the result to posterity as a 
work not inferior in quality to that of the Republic’s founders, 
is an aim high enough to satisfy the ambition of one gener- 
ation. Such a movement must necessarily be slow. It is 
scarcely worth while even to pretend a hope that anything can 
be at once accomplished, least of all in Congress. The few 
members of the legislature who are conscious of their own 
shortcomings, and the still smaller number who would hon- 
estly aid in restoring a better tone to the government and to 
politics, are united by no common bond of sympathy, and have 
neither a name nor even a power of combination. Time alone, 
and the steady increase of corruption, can bring them so close 
together as to act with any purpose or vigor. Yet if there is 
one of them who feels in earnest the evils for which many are 
ready enough to profess a theoretical antipathy, he may by a 
comparatively simple expedient effect everything that can or 
need be effected by legislative action. Without in any way 
interfering with Mr. Jenckes’s bill,—a measure too cumbrous 
for the weak reforming influence in Congress to put in motion, 
—let him move, and press to a debate and a vote, two concise 
resolutions: one, recommending the President to extend the 
principle of competitive examinations to all branches of the 
service in which it might in his opinion be usefully applied ; 
the other, declaring the opinion of Congress that, in respect to 
removals from office, the executive should return to the early 
practice of the government. Whenever Congress can be 
brought to assert these two principles, it will be time enough 
for the public to discuss the details of reform. 
Henry Brooks ADAMS. 
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Art. V.— Tue Coast or Ecypt aND THE Suez CANAL. 


Ir is with the consent of Professor Peirce, the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, that | offer, in advance of an of- 
ficial report, selections from notes compiled in a recent profes- 
sional visit to Egypt. I have been moved to do this by the 
thought that at this time, when public interest is somewhat 
drawn to the subject of the Suez Canal by the approach of the 
date of its formal opening, the leading features of this great 
work, set forth, however crudely, by one who has made a reg- 
ular inspection of it, under authority from M. Lesseps, may be 
of interest to the general reader. The construction of this 
canal has added some new features to our knowledge of the 
geography of Egypt, and opens anew the problems presented 
in the physical history of the delta of the Nile. 


Lower Egypt, “ the gift of the Nile,” has been regarded by 
most authorities, ancient and modern, as a territory reclaimed 
from a gulf or arm of the Mediterranean Sea, and not as a 
deposit superimposed upon the sands of the desert.* 

The manner in which the sediments of rivers reclaim terri- 
tory from the sea differs according to the degree of exposure 
at the embouchures. If the river empties into a great basin, 
the mud elevates the bottom of the latter pretty uniformly 
over a large area; but if it empties into the ocean, the waves 
break up the outflow, and cause an abrupt deposit, so that only 
the lightest material — that which is mechanically mixed with 
the river water, rendering it turbid — actually escapes into the 
sea.t In the first case the displacement is caused by a nearly 
vertical accumulation, and in the second by a horizontal en- 
croachment. The Alabama discharges itself at the head of a 
sheltered bay, and we find for many miles beyond the uncer- 


* Herodotus, Book II., repeats this theory, which he learned of the priests of 
Egypt; and recent authors, like Dolomien and L. Elie de Beaumont, accept it fully. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson takes the opposite view. 

+ For the character of deep-sea deposits, see “ Law of Deposit of the Flood- 
Tide,” by Lieutenant Charles H. Davis. Smithsonian Contributions, 1851.  * 
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tain shore-line of its delta a submerged bank of mud.* The 
Ganges and the Mississippi, on the other hand, push out long 
moles of earth against the waves of the sea.t The history of 
the harbor of Greytown illustrates both of these conditions. 
Formerly it was an exposed bend in the coast, at the head of 
which the San Juan River made a bold delta. By the gradual 
advance of Point Arenas this bend took the form of a bight, and 
finally became a lagoon. It was not, however, until the shelter 
from the waves was made complete, that a general elevation of 
the bottom of the basin commenced.f 

Exposed deltas are usually bordered by sands — the resid- 
uum from the long-continued sifting action of the waves. 
These sands, in tideless seas, usually form an apron which is 
scarcely interrupted by navigable channels. The delta of the 
Danube offers an example of this class. In seas subject to con- 
siderable tides, the bordering sands are broken into slender 
banks, between which navigable channels occur. The Ganges 
and Burrampooter construct, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
the most remarkable delta of the latter class. The Mississippi 
delta, visited by a small diurnal tide, holds a somewhat inter- 
mediate position between these two classes, and advances its 
mud so rapidly upon the sea that the sand is not thoroughly 
disintegrated from other deposits. The Nile delta belongs 
to the tideless class. In view of its very slow progress, and 
of the exposure of its coast to prevailing winds from the 
north, the sands along its border, and the sand-bars at the 
mouths of the river, seem to offer no anomalies. 

The accomplished L. Elie de Beaumont evidently entertains 
the notion that the sandy border of Egypt is a formation antece- 
dent to the river delta ; that it was a “ cordon littoral,” separat- 
ing a gulf or lagoon from the Mediterranean, within the shelter 
of which the Nile has made a homogeneous deposit of mud. He 
says, indeed, that he believes the present outlets of the Nile 


* The rivers of ‘China distribute their mud over the bed of the shallow and 
sheltered Yellow Sea without forming visible deltas. 

t I am informed by Major-General Humphreys, that the Mississippi bars ad- 
vance after the manner of submerged dunes ; by the rolling of grains of sand up a 
long rear slope and down a steep fore slope. 

t For the first complete history of the formation of a lagoon, see “ Report of the 
Committee of the National Academy on Greytown Harbor, Nicaragua.” 1866. 
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are the first that have ever discharged their waters directly 
upon the sea. He cites the testimony of classical history to 
strengthen this statement, as showing that none of the seven 
ancient branches of the Nile sensibly emptied directly upon 
the sea ; but that their waters reached the Mediterranean only 
after traversing the lagoons. When we consider that these 
lagoons, so vast in superficial area, are but thin sheets of 
water, whose beds lie but little below the level of the sea, the 
testimony loses its significance. No one, looking from a physi- 
cal point of view at a chart of the Bay of Bengal, could say 
that the shore-line of the Sunderbunds is the boundary of 
the delta of the Ganges. On the contrary, he would point to the 
bold extremities of the great submerged moles of sand and say, 
** Here the river suddenly enters the sea,” — more than twenty 
miles below its ‘ sensible”? mouths. 

The littoral sandy cordon is a physical feature which Beau- 
mont discusses at length in his descriptions of various coun- 
tries, and he everywhere regards it as due to external causes, 
— to the waves and currents which abrade the projections of 
the coast, and drive the sands across the indentures of the 
shore. Many hooks, bights, and even lagoons have fallen 
under my own observation, which I know to have been formed 
in this manner. The instance of Sandy Hook is one in point. 
It is rapidly extending, under the action of the’ waves, which 
deposit at its extremity material torn from the New Jersey 
coast in the neighborhood of Long Branch. The case of Grey- 
town, which I have already referred to, is similar and more per- 
fect. But the sandy shore of Egypt does not appear to me to 
belong to this class of phenomena. I see no reason to believe 
that it existed before the outflows of the Nile, or that it has been 
formed under the action of external forces. Its form, curving 
outward from the general trend of the coast, indicates, not the 
action of the waves in front, but of a force in the rear. Upon our 
own coast we find the slender “ littoral cordons ” which sepa- 
rate lagoons from the ocean gradually moving in towards the 
continent ; and, in the instances I have cited, of Sandy Hook 
and Greytown, the drifts of sand have been bent inward as they 
advanced. It is difficult to conceive of any external forces 
which could have formed a convex coast like that of the Nile 
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delta. In digging the canal through the beach at Port Said the 
pure sand was found to be but a superficial border. At about 
seventeen feet below the mean level of the sea (which is 
about the limit of wave action) a material is found apparently 
corresponding with that excavated, further on, from Lake 
Menzaleh. 

I fall back, then, upon the primitive idea, which every one 
entertains on first looking upon a map of Egypt; viz., that a 
bank of mud has projected itself upon the sea. I have 
been confirmed in this view by an inquiry into which I have 
been led by my surprise at finding in all the authorities upon 
Egypt a statement that Cape Bourlos, midway between the 
present outlets of the Nile, is the most advanced point of the 
delta, — which it certainly is not. Its geographical position — 
more seaward and in higher latitude than the adjacent coast — 
has led to this error; but if we look at this shore as a creation 
of the Nile we are undeceived. We discover that the coast 
forms very nearly the are of a circle of which the delta is a 
sector ; that Cape Bourlos is not as distant from the centre as 
the ‘present mouths of the river; and that the waters of the 
Nile are performing longer journeys to reach the sea by the 
Rosetta and Damietta outlets than by any other routes we 
could project within the sector.* 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that the Nile has changed its out- 
lets whenever these have become so prolonged as to present great 
resistance to its floods, and that before the occupation of the 
country by dike-builders the river was in some degree free to 
seek the shortest route to the sea, especially in periods of inun- 
dation? The conclusion is forced upon my mind that, in ages 
past, the coast-line, while slowly advancing upon the sea, must, 
in its general sweep, have oscillated about the are of a circle, 
of which the centre was somewhere in the main artery of the 
great floods. 

My search for this central point led to a curious result. I 
took a string and pencil, and described upon Linant’s chart 
successive circles, continually altering the position of my centre 
and the length of my radius, till I was satisfied that I had 
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* One of the Greek authorities cited by Rawlinson aati Egypt as shaped like 
a battle-axe. The Arabs call it Er Rif, the pear. 
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plotted the are which best conformed to the general sweep of 
the coast from the Tower of the Arabs to Peluse. Watching 
my arc, I had not perceived in what direction I had been shift- 
ing my centre, but now, lifting my finger to mark the point, I 
discovered beneath it the Pyramids of Gizeh! Subsequently I 
plotted the Great Pyramid upon the recent coast-chart of the 
Suez Canal Company, and found my previous result confirmed.* 
Situated upon the last rock that confines the floods of the Nile, 
this structure occupies a more important physical position than 
any other artificial object upon the face of the earth, since it is 
the centre from which radiated the waters of the river, and 
from which, from age to age, the coast may be supposed to 
have advanced in concentric ares. With no predisposition to 
believe in the scientific purposes of the pyramid-builders, I 
nevertheless cannot help thinking that, if there ever existed a 
comprehensive and economical system of irrigation in Lower 
Egypt, this initial point must have been to the engineer one of 
primary importance.t 

To return to the subject under discussion, I must remark 
finally that the hypothesis of a pre-existing sheltered bay or 
grand lagoon is not necessary to explain the absence of sands 
upon the delta, since these sands do exist in great masses to 
bear witness of the past. About eighteen miles north of Cairo, 
surrounded by fertile lands, there is a pair of “ sand islands,” 


* The latitude of the Great Pyramid (the more important element for this) 
was not long ago carefully re-determined by Professor Smyth, Royal Astronomer 
of Scotland. The loygitude I took from Linant. I required my circles, as I drew 
them, to touch the outer rocks (contemporaneous formations) at Alexandria and 
Abou-Kir ; to clear Cape Bourlos (which has, according to Beaumont, slightly re- 
trograded under the action of the sea), and to fall in with the shore at Peluse, 
where the beach under the action of waves from the westward has advanced fifteen 
hundred feet since the days of Strabo, — i. e. since the closing of the ancient Pelusic 
and Tanitic branches. Although my are is over one hundred degrees, I do not 
pretend to distinguish between the Great Pyramid and its immediate neighbors of 
the same group. 

t Since writing the above, I have discovered the following passage in Girard (of 
the French expedition) : “‘ The coast of Egypt, from Alexandria to Peluse, presents 
a great curve, turning its convexity to the north, upon which the point of Abou-Kir 
and the two outlets of the Nile are salients. Precisely in the middle of the distance 
which separates them (the outlets) we find Cape Bourlos, the most northern point 
of Egypt, situated upon the same meridian as the pyramids.” Except the allusion 
to Abou-Kir, this is correct. 
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each of which has.an area of several square miles.* These 
islands are elliptical in form, with major axes lying respectively 
north-northeast and north. Between them there is a strait of 
arable land about as broad as the Nile. Again, about thirty 
miles north of Cairo, between the two arms of the Nile, but 
much nearer the Damietta, occurs another pair of islands of 
more eccentric forms than those previously mentioned, but of 
nearly the same area. The strait between these (having a 
course north-northwest) is broad enough for the main river, 
and is occupied by a slender branch of it. If I produce the 
axes of the two straits I have mentioned, they meet in the 
broad portion of the Nile just above the bifurcation.t These 
traces of ancient water-ways lie near the head of the delta, 
where the velocity of the outflow must have been very much 
greater than at the present outlets. It is for this reason, prob- 
ably, that we find the straits, as I have called them, radiating 
from a point in the main stem of the Nile. This lends support 
to the theory that there was no pre-existing desert, because 
dunes of such elevation, if anterior to the outflow of the river, 
would have deflected the streams from their free course. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson observed the sands in the deposits 
of the Nile, but he says, ** As marine productions have not been 
met with in boring to the depth of forty feet in the delta, it 
is evident that its soil was deposited from the very first on a 
space already above the level of the Mediterranean.” $= This 
is a very curious statement. The borings must have been con- 
fined to a very small space near the head of the delta, because 
it is no exaggeration to say, that of the soil of Lower Egypt 
not covered by dunes not one-eighth part is elevated forty feet 
above the reach of the sea, nor one half of it ten feet. Dr. 
Clot-Bey, who spent the larger part of his life in Egypt, not 
only states explicitly that the Nile bears sand along its bed all 
the way to the sea, but that beneath the fertile soil of the delta 
petrifactions of marine animals are found.§ The Nile has so 








* Ile de sable au milien des terres” is the designation upon the Canal Company’s 
map of the Isthmus (1866). 

t In the Batn-el-Baquarah (cow’s belly). 

¢t Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 

§ Apercu Général sur ' Egypte. 
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often shifted its course through Lower Egypt, that it may have 
replaced by new deposits much of the original soil, and for 
great depths. In this way also the finer sands of the underlying 
sea-bed may have been swept to the front. It is probable that 
the desert, before its emergence from the sea, was a horizontal 
plane like the Bahama Banks. If the relative elevations of land 
and sea were altered twenty-four feet by the uplifting of the 
former, the Bahama Banks would expose many thousands of 
square miles of surface sensibly level, and still in the midst of 
this area would appear gulfs not unlike the Red Sea, except 
that they would be much deeper and have bolder fore shores. 

I have entered into this long discussion because, although 
there are evidences that Lower Egypt has been, in great part, 
reclaimed from the sea, it is highly improbable that there was 
originally in its place a narrow gulf, as Herodotus concluded, 
like that at Suez, and especially that this gulf was protected 
by a sandy cordon as Beaumont supposes. Whether we take 
for measure the very slow advance of the shore-line of the 
delta upon the Mediterranean, or the vertical accumulation 
upon the borders of the Nile, we are carried back to a very 
remote period,— perhaps as far as the naturalist would be 
who should examine the shells strewn here and there over 
the adjacent desert sands. But if the ancient portion of the 
delta was formed during the period of general emergence, 
a change of regimen has occurred, for this uplifting ceased 
many thousand years ago. The traces of high and low water 
levels in the basins of the Lacs Amers, which have been 
essentially dry through the entire historical period, and the 
beds of shells along their shores, correspond in vertical posi- 
tion with the similar phenomena renewed daily upon the 
Red Sea at Suez.* 





* Some of the shells which I picked up were as fresh and unbroken as those cast 
upon our shores by last winter’s storm, and the ridges caused by the wash of high 
and low waters — familiar objects of study to me — gave the same range of tide 
that is now observed in the Red Sea at Suez. Here is the testimony of thousands 
of years to be counted for nothing in the geological chronology, for no change 
has occurred to mark this lapse of time. The solemn impression of the death- 
like immobility of nature that I received in this desert I afterwards recalled, 
as I witnessed an eruption of Vesuvius and felt the earth convulsed beneath my 
feet. 
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The portion of the delta shore lying west of Abou-Kir 
has a rocky border, at some points elevated twenty feet. I 
recognized it as a range of calcareous dunes consolidated. 
But six months before I had examined a similar formation in 
progress on Salt Key, in the Bahamas, where the dust of shells 
ground up by the sea is blown into dunes, and subsequently 
converted into compact rock. To the east of Abou-Kir the 
shore is sandy, and generally low, like the north shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The sands of the Egyptian beaches are remarkably fine, 
and in this respect unlike those of littoral cordons, where all 
but the coarsest sands are sifted out by the sea, — and quite 
unlike the desert sands, which are of all sizes from large 
pebbles downwards. No one who compares these sands with 
those of other coasts can doubt that they have been trans- 
ported by a more gentle agent than the waves of the sea, or 
can fail to conciude that they have been swept down by the 
river along its bed. 

The Mediterranean, although sometimes very rough, and 
often an uneasy sea, is not, like the Atlantic, traversed contin- 
ually by a long roll or “ ground swell.”” The waves on the 
coast of Egypt are short and sharp, and the breaker upon the 
shore is generally of short reach. There is not that great ad- 
vance and recoil which we observe in the seas that roar along our 
shores. In the neighborhood of Port Said I noticed that the 
sand along the water-line was beaten down quite hard, —as I 
have often observed it along our inside beaches, — and not like 
the sands of ocean shores. As winds from the northwest 
prevail, and as the greater body of water lies in that direc- 
tion, the prevailing set of the sea is also from that quarter, 
and the movement of the sands of the coast is toward the 
east. The easterly current which prevails all along the 
southern portion of the Mediterranean does not, as far as 
my observation goes, possess scouring power affecting the 
shore-line. 

To the west of Abou-Kir there seems to be little sand 
travelling along the rocky shore, but to the east, beyond 
the river mouths, the amount is considerable. Cape Bourlos 
yields a little to the wear of the sea, and during floods the bars 
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of the Rosetta and Damietta give way, and distribute part of 
their sands along the shore. It has been observed at Port 
Said that the sands arrested by the west mole accumulate 
more rapidly immediately after the river floods. The circum- 
stantial evidence is strongly in favor of regarding the Nile as 
the direct or indirect source of the sands upon the Egyptian 
coast. The very careful observations which have been made 
upon the Mississippi show that in the earthy matter travelling 
upon the river bed a considerable portion of sand appears, and 
that as this matter approaches the sea the proportion of sand 
to aluminous earth increases, so that at the outer bars, where 
the sifting action of the waves is fully experienced, the material 
is almost wholly sand.* 

I have spoken of the Egyptian coast as somewhat approach- 
ing in form the are of acircle. If, within this, I draw a con- 
centric arc at a distance of about twenty-one miles, I enclose 
between the two the lagoon district of the delta. In this dis- 
trict the average elevation of the soil due to the deposit of the 
Nile is about that of the Mediterranean Sea. Of course I do 
not include the drifts of sand blown back from the coast. The 
lagoons themselves, although conspicuous features upon a topo- 
graphical map, are really very slight depressions below the sea 
level, and therefore have no physical significance in a study of 
the coast. In the beds of old river-courses channel-ways are 
still found traversing these lagoons which are deep enough for 
small craft in the dry season. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the abundance of 
marine débris along the route of the canal, it has not yet 
been shown that the Red Sea and Mediterranean were ever 
connected. The distinct fauna of the two seas have been fol- 
lowed to points within a dozen miles of each other, but are 
nowhere found mingled.t As the two seas preserve at the 
present time nearly the same mean level, it is evident that no 
open passage could now be maintained by natural scour, since 
the alternating north and south currents caused by the tides 
would be equal and opposite. 


* See Report of Humphrey and Abbot on the Mississippi River, p. 446, and 
Appendix, p. x. 
t Testimony of M. Laurent, cited in L’Jsthme de Suez, August, 1868. 
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To any one who has followed the discussions of Halley and 
others upon the phenomena of the Mediterranean, and has been 
convinced that the inflow at the Straits of Gibraltar is requisite 
to supply the loss sustained by evaporation, I offer the problem 
of the Red Sea, lying among thirsty deserts in the tropics, with 
scarcely any fresh water supply either from rivers or rains, with 
nearly the same level as the Mediterranean, and with no inflow 
at Bab-el-Mandeb to indicate that it is lower than the Indian 
Ocean. The recently perfected levellings across the French 
Empire show that the Mediterranean at Marseilles is three and 
a quarter feet below the Atlantic at Brest.* 

i offer the suggestion that upon the open sea-coast the ob- 
served mean level must be higher than the true level of the 
ocean, because the swell from the ocean is always moving 
shoreward, and on reaching shallow ground has a real motion 
of translation, so that water is accumulated upon the coast ; and 
because the winds which most affect the elevation of the water 
along the coast are those which blow from seaward, and these 
also accumulate the water. The sea is sheltered from land 
winds, especially in the shallow zone along the shore where 
their effect would otherwise be greatest. The Atlantic coast of 
Europe is a lee shore through the greater part of the year, and 
perhaps the difference of level between its waters and those of 
the Mediterranean may be wholly or in part due to the littoral 
accumulations I have described. It is evident that the Atlantic 
generally is not higher than the Polar Sea, the Pacific and the 
Indian Oceans, because permanent currents set southward from 
Baffin’s Bay, eastward round Cape Horn and westward round 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

That the comparative densities of different partially enclosed 
seas may be seen, I offer the following table of specific gray- 
ities : — 


* Cours de Travaux maritimes, professé par M. Chevallier, Ingénieur-en-chef de 
Ponts et Chaussés. Of course we cannot conceive of a slope as great as three feet 
and a quarter in the Straits of Gibraltar, since the permanent inflowing current 
(deducting the tide) is only two to three miles per hour. The Red Sea is actually 
a few inches higher than the Mediterranean: perhaps the tofal slope through the 
Suez Canal will be as great as that through the Straits of Gibraltar. It is general- 
ly believed that a counter-current exists below the surface of the Straits, but the 
evidence of this is not of a good kind. The same notion prevailed relative to the 
Gulf Stream in the Strait of Florida till my observations disproved it. 
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Red Sea . . . . « 1.0308 (Suez Canal Engineers.) 
Mediterranean . . . 1.026 to 1.029* 

North Atlantic . . . 1.0265 to 1.0288 tT 

Yellow Sea .. . . 1.023 

White Sea... . 41.019 

Baltic Sea 5 ie ae en 

Black Sea ; 1.014 


It will be observed that the Red Sea heads the list. I will 
mention, before quitting this subject, that recent inquiries indi- 
cate a slight decrease of salts for great depths in the ocean. 

Not only through the Straits of Gibraltar, but all along the 
African coast far into the Levant, runs an easterly current, 
which is described as having sometimes a velocity of three or 
four knots off the coast of Egypt.¢ In the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Port Said the observations taken since the canal 
was commenced, which I inspected, showed only occasional 
velocities as high as one knot,—the mean scarcely exceed- 
ing half a knot. Easterly winds, when violent, reverse the 
stream all the way to the Atlantic. 

Although the coast of Egypt is low, with little to distinguish 
the land-fall, it has but few outlying shoals. There are no 
dangers beyond the general sweep of the twelve-fathom curve, 
which is nowhere more than ten miles from shore. The fifty- 
fathom curve lies but six miles off Alexandria, fifteen miles off 
the mouth of the Rosetta, twenty-one miles off Cape Bourlos, 
and twenty-one miles off the mouth of the Damietta. The 
lead is therefore a safe and indispensable guide to the navi- 
gator. The Egyptian Government is about to place first-class 
lights at Abou-Kir, at Cape Bourlos, at the mouth of the Da- 
mietta, and at the extremity of the great mole at Port Said. 

The winds upon the coast of Egypt are principally from the 
northwest quadrant from the middle of May to the middle of 
October. They are variable in November, but in December 
and January winds from the southwest quadrant predominate. 


* The smaller quantity is from observations by the Suez Canal engineers. The 
larger from Dr. Marcet. (Phil. Trans., 1819.) 

t The smaller quantity is from my own observations in mid-ocean, the larger 
from Dr. Marcet. Those that follow are all from Dr. Marcet. 

t Considérations Générales sur la Mer Méditerranée, par A. le Gras. I presume 
hese estimates are exaggerated, 
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In February the winds are again variable, while in March and 
April the northeast quadrant yields the prevailing winds. I 
have arranged in the table which follows the number of days in 
the year in which the wind blows from sixteen points of the 
compass at Port Said; and I have added, for comparison, the 
results from Ismailia, in the middle of the Isthmus, and from 
Suez, on the Red Sea. 
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Ismailia | 4} 1413 38) 284 244 374 3} 33| 3, 24 34 | 2} 53 64! 9 47 
Suez 82 664% 79} 80}; 3,10 | 33) 9 33 12h 2h 12 by 04, 04 23 63 


The Ship Canal, connecting the Mediterranean by an open 
channel with the Red Sea, is eighty-seven and a half nautical 
miles in length, with an average width exceeding three hun- 
dred feet, and a minimum depth of twenty-six feet below the 
mean level of the sea.* It follows a slightly winding course 
through the greatest natural depressions of the desert from 
Port Said, upon the east flank of the Nile Delta, to the road- 
stead of Suez. The original design of crossing the Isthmus at 
its narrowest section was abandoned, because of the shallow 
water found in the projected approach from the Mediterranean ; 
but the distance along the present route is only about ten per 
cent greater than it would have been if the northern entrance 
had been fixed at Peluse, as was first proposed. About midway 
between the two seas the Ship Canal is met by a fresh-water 
canal from the Nile, and beyond this the two run along within 
sight of each other as far as the harbor of Suez. 

The aspect of the country may be described in a word, — it is 
a desert in the extreme signification of the term. Its shallow 
lagoons, its flint-covered plains, its travelling dunes, and its 
ancient sea basins belong to and complete its desert character. 
It is not totally devoid of vegetation ; here and there a lonely 
tamarisk, magnified by the mirage, meets the eye of the tray- 
eller, but this only serves to give effect to the scene of desola- 
tion about him. 





* I use nautical miles (6,086 feet) whenever not otherwise stated. 
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The climate is healthy and agreeable. Although the sands 
heat up occasionally to 130° Fahrenheit, the extreme summer 
temperature of the air in the shade does not exceed that of 
Boston, reaching 95° at Ismailia last August. The summer 
temperature at the central station just named has a mean of 
81°, the autumn of 67°, the winter of 59°, and the spring of 72°. 
The summer nights are cool, and there is nearly always a re- 
freshing breeze. The heat of summer days brings with it no 
lassitude, for the air is still invigorating and delightful to 
breathe. Sunstrokes occur among those who refuse to wear 
proper covering, but the turban, or a woollen shawl thrown 
over the head and shoulders, is an effectual protection. 

There were twenty-seven rainy days at Ismailia in 1868, and 
the total rain-fall was one inch and a quarter for the whole of 
last year. At Port Said there is more rain and at Suez less. 

It is only in March and April that the khamseen may be 
expected upon the Isthmus. The word “ khamseen” signifies 
fifty, — the liability to this southerly wind being limited to fifty 
days, but it rarely lasts more than twenty-four hours at a time. 
When this wind blows from the southeast it brings with it sul- 
phurous fumes, which are very oppressive, causing at times 
ophthalmia, cephalalgia, and dysentery, together with depression 
of spirits. The brutes are affected by it as well as man, and 
the grain wilts, as described in Pharaoh’s dream. Happily the 
poisonous khamseen rarely lasts beyond sunset. 

The harbor of Port Said is altogether artificial, there having 
been no natural protection for vessels here whatever. It consists 
of two basins, one lying outside and the other inside of the 
natural shore-line, the former protected by moles, the latter 
excavated in the sandy border of Lake Menzaleh. 

The moles of the outer port are of unequal length and of 
very unequal importance. The western, which may be regard- 
ed as the windward mole, stretches out nearly at right angles 
to the original shore-line for a distance of 7,150 feet, then, de- 
flecting to the eastward about twelve degrees, runs on 1,050 feet, 
to the twenty-six-feet curve of soundings as originally found. 
Ultimately this mole is to receive a further extension of 2,300 
feet. Its general direction is northwest, and, as we have seen, its 
total length will be about two statute miles. The eastern mole 
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is straight, and its course inclines towards the shoreward por- 
tion of the western mole about twenty-five degrees. Its direc- 
tion is nearly north and its length is very nearly one statute mile. 
That the length of these moles may be appreciated, | give a 
tabular statement of other similar works designed to break the 
force of the sea.* 


Length Shelter 
in Feet. in Acres. 


Cherbourg Breakwater, 45 feet water. , , . 12,300 3,000 
Holyhead, north pier . . : ; . . : 7,300 371 
Portland, isolated breakwater : 5 J ‘ . 6,000 2,099 
Plymouth (Eng.) in . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,248 1,853 
Rochelle ‘ , . . ‘ 5 . 5 . 4,482 
Aurigny . , . ‘ ' , . ‘ ‘ 3,280 
Jersey, 2 moles : : ; ‘ . 2,476 235 
Dover (original design 10, 591 feet) ° ‘ ° ‘ 1,800 
Venice, marble mole . . . ‘ . 4,600 
Marseilles (not finished), 52 feet of water . . . 26,240 
Leghorn, isolated mole . 3 . A é ‘ . 3,700 
Genoa, new mole : ‘ ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 3,900 
Algiers . : i - . 2,500 221 
Lion Bay (South Africa), 48 feet of water . ‘ , 26,240 
Palma (Majorca) ; > . 38,550 
Amsterdam, Canal Port, ‘2 moles, projected, each . 5,050 247 
Delaware Breakwater and Ice-breaker . ' ‘ . 4,014 640 
Buffalo, Lake Erie. ; ; : ‘ . ‘ 1,452 
Alexander’s mole at Tyre. ‘ , ° ; 3,500 


Icould not learn what precise rules were followed at Port 
Said in the projection of the moles. It is obvious that the 
greater length and crooked course of the western is designed 
to cover the entrance from the northwest quadrant, but I do 
not comprehend why the main entrance to the inner basin 
should have been placed near this mole so as to have twenty 
degrees’ rake of sea from the northeast. At the very time when 
a blow from the northeast makes the outer harbor unsafe, an 
escape to the inner harbor may be a dangerous experiment. It 
is, however, very rare that this outer basin is rendered even 
uncomfortable by storms. I have observed dredging-machines 
at work there during pretty strong northeast winds, and they did 
not seem to experience much trouble with their scows, ete. 

Of the experience with the sands thus far I can speak with 
some confidence, as I was permitted to examine the several 


* I< omit piers dutgnet simply to control the outiows of streams, some of which 
are, however, of great magnitude. 
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hydrographic surveys that have been made, and to compare 
them, make tracings, ete. 

The long mole, by arresting the material travelling along the 
coast from the west, has caused a creeping out of the shore- 
line on the windward side. The space thus reclaimed is of 
triangular form, with an area of 378,000 square yards, and repre- 
sents a filling of 622,000 cubic yards, for the eight years ending 
July, 1868. It is probable that this shore will advance till it 
reaches the end of the mole, and then the sands will sweep into 
or across the anchorage. To remove the amount of material 
thus annually brought in according to our figures would searce- 
ly employ a good dredging-machine a single month in a shel- 
tered spot ; but beyond the harbor’s mouth the work would as- 
sume a more serious character, and perhaps exceed in expense 
the farther extension of the mole. 

Between March, 1860, and July, 1868, the advance of shore 
near the mole amounted to 1,213 linear feet, of which 350 feet 
was accomplished during the last eighteen months, and 88 feet 
during the last six months. During the last three years the ad- 
vance has been in parallel bands, and it is evident, from the in- 
crease of base and depth, that the accumulation goes on in an 
increasing ratio. It is true that the amount for the final six 
months, to which we have referred, seems to decline a little, but 
Mr. Ritt (acting Director-General) informed me that in the 
other six months of the year a greater deposit might be looked 
for, because, according to his observation, the amount is greater 
after the season of flood, or during the last half of the year. 
This gentleman considers the Nile to be the source of these 
sands, and attributes them mainly to the outflow from Gemileh, 
the ancient Mendesian mouth of the river, six miles west of 
Port Said. If the shore-line continues to advance at anything 
like its recent rate, the dry land will extend to the extremity 
of the mole in about forty years. This visible extension of 
the shore does not, of course, represent all the filling that is 
going on, since there is maintained beneath the water a gentle 
slope, the foot of which is a long way out. In the results of 
studies of the submerged contours I do not feel much confidence, 
because experience has taught me to expect many unreal 
changes in comparing surveys made by different parties. I 
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shall, however, give the most general and decided results that 
1 have reached. 

As the mole has been extended, there has been a ten- 
dency to deepen on the windward side near its extremity, but 
the hollow has been again filled up as the building continued. 
Accumulations have followed the mole, but have not appeared 
seaward of it, although considerable agitation of the more dis- 
tant contours is unmistakable; and I think I am correct in 
stating that the amount of deposit under water is small in com- 
parison with that represented by the advance of the shore-line, 
of which I have given the measurements. Between the sur- 
veys of 1860 and 1865, I consider the four fathoms’ contour to 
have been unaffected by the mole. In the following year this 
contour was disturbed, as the mole neared the original three- 
fathom curve ; and in 1867, although the mole did not reach 
a greater depth than three and a half fathoms at the time of 
the survey, the contours beyond were affected certainly as far 
out as the five-fathom curve. I conclude from these changes 
that the sands are agitated in deep water by the interrup- 
tion which the mole offers to the waves and currents, and that 
practically it is impossible to carry the mole out to firm and un- 
changeable bottom. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the accumulations to the 
windward of the great mole, which threaten the harbor; but I 
must now call attention to real injuries which have already 
occurred in the harbor itself from inroads of sand. I have 
already referred to the deepening which appears on the wind- 
ward side of the great mole near its extremity, due to the race 
of the sea and coast current. Some of the material thus 
scoured away has been carried into the harbor, where it rests 
under the lee of the mole. It is probable that the amount of 
material thus supplied while the mole has been advancing will 
lessen now that the work is closed, because the race is now per- 
manent in position instead of being, as heretofore, carried out 
into new ground continually. Moreover, the eastward deflec- 
tion of the extremity of the mole seems to have a good effect 
in compelling the sands to dissipate themselves seaward. 

Another and much more serious trouble has arisen from the 
driving of sands through the interstices of the mole itself. 
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These have actually destroyed the larger part of the channel 
first executed under the lee, so that the work has had to 
be done over in a new direction, and a portion of the harbor 
space abandoned. The full amount of deposits from this 
source | could not ascertain. 

Both of the moles at Port Said are built for the most part of 
rectangular blocks of artificial stone, each over thirteen cubic 
yards in volume, and as these blocks are deposited pell-mell 
(Luse the term technically) there occur, of course, large spaces 
between them, through which the fine sand is borne with each 
dash of the sea. In their haste to obtain the security and 
quiet which the shipping requires, the company omitted, in 
building this mole, the precautions usually taken. In pell-mell 
or rip-rap breakwaters (as they are sometimes called in this 
country), the English mingle different sizes of stones, so as to 
make the structure tight; the French attain the same end by 
first making a core of small stones and finally throwing over a 
covering of heavier ones. It is difficult to decide between the 
advantages offered by these two methods respectively. One 
may easily see that the English method consumes the greater 
mass of materials at the outset, and that by the wash of the 
sea a considerable waste must occur from the dropping out of 
all the small stuff that may be exposed. On the other hand, 
the voids being, theoretically, in a greater ratio to the mass in 
the French system, greater sinkage might be expected as the 
stones, grinding upon each other, lose their edges and angles. 
In practical experience, however, the sinkage, under similar 
circumstances of foundation and exposure, is found to be the 
same in both systems, and the final proportion of voids about 
twenty-eight per cent.* 

The shore at Port Said is peculiarly favorable for construc- 
tion in fascines, and I am convinced that jetties, like those just 
completed at the proposed new embouchure of the Meuse, 
would have been entirely successful. It is true that Egypt 


* The method of building moles by tumbling blocks of stone into the sea is 
probably as old as maritime commerce. The Tyrians employed it long before 
Alexander's time, and traces of their work still exist to bear witness — albeit rather 
obseurely —to their skill and knowledge. The use of artificial blocks of stone 
dates back to the time of Vitruvius. 
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supplies little material for this kind of work ; but in view of 
the loss which the company has sustained in repeated excava- 
tions, and in the permanent reduction of its mooring-space in the 
outer port, there can be little doubt that a saving could have 
been effected by the use of fascines, even if the material had 
been brought from a considerable distance.* 

The tendency towards an accumulation of sand to windward 
is very much more favorable than the opposite tendency to- 
wards an encroachment of the sea, which is usually presented 
in the case of moles resting upon the shore. 1 conceive, how- 
ever, that here, as at some other places where moles have been 
built, a direction might have been chosen for the structure that 
would have involved neither accumulation nor excavation, — 
the constructive and destructive tendencies being placed in 
equilibrium. The driving of sand through the mole does not 
excite anxiety among the engineers of the canal, because they 
conceive that it will cease as soon as a narrow strip of dry sand 
has formed under the lee, and that this narrow bank, being 
protected from the wash of the sea, will preserve a steep fore 
slope. I should fear, however, that in storms of great vio- 
lence the sea would run up the low shore outside, spring over 
the breakwater, fall with violence upon the strip of beach, and 
spread the sands out over the channel. Again, I should fear 
that northeast seas, attacking the fore slope of this bank, would 


* Upon the sandy shore of the German Ocean, the Dutch are building two re- 
markable harbors, in situations similar to Port Said, although more exposed to 
violent seas. One of these is the proposed new embouchure of the Meuse, and is 
to be the advance port of Rotterdam ; the other is at the entrance to the new Am- 
sterdam Canal. The former, built with fascines, has thus far withstood the sea 
better than the latter, the moles of which are built of beton blocks laid according 
to the system adopted at Dover, Spithead, and Plymouth. In comparing the two 
works, last year, I was struck with the absence of all trace of injury to the fascine 
work, and the very serious injury that the beton mole had sustained. The mov- 
ing sands accumulate among fascines, and, by thus adding weight, give the structure 
great power of resistance when attacked by storm waves. Moreover, the flexible 
and rugged border of the fascine enables it to break up the wave, and thus consume 
its vis viva. The smooth beton block, on the other hand, not only fails to arrest 
the sands, but, offering a sudden obstacle to the wave, either starts from its founda- 
tion upon sudden attack, or, turning the sea, is undermined by the recoil. In 
the storm of 1825, when five hundred square miles of North Holland were sub- 
merged, the masonry portion of the outer dike at the Helder gave way, while the 
portion built with fascines remained uninjured. 
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give it a very great spread or cut it up into shoals. I think 
it will be found necessary to cover this bank with a revetement 
of rubble or fascinage. 

I have already spoken of the beton blocks at Port Said as 
having a volume of thirteen cubic yards. This is not large for 
outside works. I observed none smaller, in actual course of 
deposit, at Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles; while at Civita 
Vecchia I found the convicts rolling over the fore slope of the 
island mole natural stones of twenty-eight cubic yards each. 
At Cette artificial blocks of fifty-two cubic yards (stones of 
this magnitude being deemed necessary to resist the waves) 
have been successfully tumbled into the sea. Heavy seas are 
rare upon the Mediterranean, yet at Algiers blocks of beton, 
measuring forty-eight cubie yards, if not bound together, were 
turned over by the waves while the moles were in progress.* 

Pell-mell moles, especially those built of beton blocks, sink 
considerably (often three feet) not only from the grinding to 
which I have before referred, but also from the wear due tothe 
siphoning of water through the voids. The blocks at Port 
Said are constructed of sand dredged from the harbor, mixed 
with the lime of Theil in the proportion of two to one. This 
lime, which is employed for beton almost everywhere gpon the 
Mediterranean, is not too * energetic,” so that the blocks dry 
slowly and homogeneously. They require three months of 
exposure to the dry atmosphere of Egypt before they can be 
safely tumbled into the sea. At the new advance port of Am- 
sterdam the beton blocks are composed of one measure of 
Portland cement, four measures of dune sand, and five meas- 
ures of gravel. Next to Portland cement the lime of Theil is 
the most successful of European mortars, but it is not equally 
durable in different localities. At Marseilles it remains pretty 
firm in the mole after twenty years’ immersion, but at Havre it 
has failed. The longest trial of beton formed of this lime has 
been thirty years, and it has been found to soften very lately. 
The moles at Port Said are exposed neither to frosts nor high 
tides, but, on the contrary, lie in a generally quiet sea of pretty 
uniform temperature, so that they will remain firm till the ex- 


* Chevallier, Cours de Travaux Maritimes, 1866 - 67. 
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periment of the Ship Canal shall have been thoroughly tried. 
If success crowns the enterprise and the commerce with India 
and China chooses this route, of course these structures will be 
maintained even if material has to be sought in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

The area comprised between the two moles is four hundred 
acres, a space which, when properly excavated, will accommo- 
date forty ships-of-the-line swinging freely at their anchors, or 
four hundred first-class merchant ships moored stem and stern. 
This exceeds the proposed accommodation at the new port of 
Amsterdam by nearly eighty per cent. There is, however, no 
berth to be found which is wholly land-locked, i. e. from which 
the open sea is not visible: and the wave “ reductive power” 
as given by application of Stevenson’s formula,” is scarcely 
thirty per cent. In this respect the harbor of Port Said is in- 
ferior to that proposed for Amsterdam ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the shore of Holland is more exposed to heavy seas 
than the coasts of the Levant. 

The inner harbor is reached by a pass through the beach six 
hundred and fifty feet wide, and the basin within ( Grand Bassin 
du Port), although not wholly excavated, is of ample dimensions. 

The city of Port Said has existed only since the commence- 
ment of the canal. Its aspect is not unlike some of our war 
settlements on the coast of South Carolina. It does not yet 
renew the splendors of Tennis, of which the ruined walls and 
baths lie a short distance off in Lake Menzaleh.¢ This new 
city is but an encampment of industrial representatives of the 
principal nations of the earth, mingled with stragglers from 
Eastern tribes. The contrast of complexions, costumes, and 
manners, added to the varieties of language and religious rites, 
makes a first meeting with the motley crowd very impressive. 
Upon a more intimate acquaintance the distinctions are found, 
on the whole, to be superficial, external rather than intrinsic. 
Those who form the rank and file are mostly of the vagabond 


* Edinburgh Phil. Journal, 1853. 

t Tennis, or Tenys, now a deserted mass of ruins, six miles from Port Said, 
was a flourishing city in the time of Cesar Augustus, and its traditions claimed 
that it sprang up upon the ruins of a city of the Pharaohs. It must not be con- 
founded with Tanis (the Zoan of Jeremiah) which lies on the other side of the 
lake. 
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class, whose want of character renders them essentially alike 
and tolerably harmonious. Nor does it appear that in the or- 
ganization of labor a mixture of races involves complication. 
Among the excavators, the Orientals, who for ages have been 
essentially, when not nominally, slaves to their employers, are 
quick to learn the advantages and appreciate the justice of the 
contract system introduced by the Franks, and | found them in 
the dry diggings of the canal, working out claims, in organized 
gangs, like the miners in California. The number of Orientals 
and Europeans in the service of the company is about equal, 
and amounts to about twelve thousand. Much of the skilled 
labor is done by Greeks, who are somewhat more intelligent, 
and very much more wicked than the Arabs.* On the steam 
dredges and their tenders, Greeks, Italians, and Maltese pre- 
dominate. These will be available as sailors when the work 
upon the canal ceases. Dr. Clot-Bey expressed in his his- 
tory a conviction that the Arab is well calculated to become a 
sailor; but I doubt if he can ever be quite content to sail in 
Christian ships. The number of those who thus far have en- 
tered the foreign mercantile service is small. 

At Port Said, and at other important settlements along the 
canal, the company has built hospitals, churches, and mosques ; 
and everywhere the evidences of a wise regard for the work- 
man’s wants appear. In the relation of master and man, I 
observed neither arrogance nor insubordination. The French- 
man is democratic in his feelings and kindly in his bearing, but 
his discipline is nevertheless rigid and impartial. The foun- 
dries and machine-shops of Port Said are on a great scale, so 
that steamers will find the means of making repairs, and able 
machinists, at the very threshold of the canal and the sea. 
The city is supplied with Nile water, brought thither in pipes 
from the Fresh-water Canal. 

In referring to my observations on the canal proper, I shall 
take for my text the following table, which was furnished to 
me by the Company. 


* IT use the word “ Arab” in its ordinary loose sense for Egyptians and their Afri- 
ean and Asiatic neighbors. Strictly speaking, 


thetrue Arab. He does a little trading at times along the canal, but never yields 


the Bedouin, who never works, is 


any of his natural rights to the Compagnie Universelle. 
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Harbor of Port Said. 
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elements given above are those of a great trench, dug partly by 
floating machinery and partly by hand labor. It will be ob- 
served that it passes through three natural barriers (“‘ sewils’’), 
at El Guisr, Serapéum, and Chalouf ; and that between these 
barriers lie two ancient sea basins known as Lake Timsah and 
the Lacs Amers. By reason of the great expense that attended 
excavations through the barriers, the surface width was re- 
duced at these three localities, but the width of the channel bed 
is nowhere less than seventy-two feet. The total amount of earth 
excavated may be set down at one hundred and four millions 
of cubic yards, which, taken in connection with the table of 
dimensions, shows that if the track followed had been a hori- 
zontal plane, its elevation would have scarcely exceeded that of 
the mean level of the two seas. 

In traversing the first five miles of Lake Menzaleh I could 
see no decided variation in the material brought up by the 
dredge, although we crossed Linant’s'site of the ancient Tan- 
itic branch of the Nile. Below the sands I call the material 
Nile mud which has undergone a “ sea change,’ and has been 
converted into a sort of tough blue clay, like that which we 
frequently find in our harbors.* 

At Ras El Ech, 7.8 miles from Port Said, where the true site 
of the Tanitic branch seems to be, the material becomes mostly 
mud, which crumbles into dust when exposed to the sun; yet 
even here lumps of hard material appear, which contain vege- 
table fibre, blue clay, shells, and corals. 

Twelve to thirteen miles from Port Said the Pelusic branch 
of the Nile is reached, and here the surface soil may be at once 
recognized as Nile mud. It is above the level of the sea, and 
yet strata of salt testify to occasional overflows of sea water. 
In this locality I had no opportunity of examining the material 
from great depths. Twenty miles from Port Said I found 
portions of the lake, which are represented upon all maps as cov- 
ered with water, dry and covered with salt, as with newly fallen 


* Mr. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of the Société des Forges et Chantiers de la 
Méditerranée at Toulon, informs me that the Nile mud (which dissolves in fresh 
water) inclines to set in sea-water. He has experimented upon it. I have observed 
on the shores of Sandy Hook firm balls of clay rolling along the beach, and I am 
inclined to think that the clays of our shores undergo changes of consistency on 
reaching the sea. The blue clay of the Mississippi delta is met with at the mean 
level of the sea. 
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snow. In this neighborhood the surface material resembles 
the mud of our salt marshes, and seemed to stand well above 
the water-line. I observed, indeed, that where the dredges had 
broken ground the moist soil, for heights of two to four feet, 
stood nearly perpendicular. Here there are dunes within a 
short distance upon the Asiatic side, and upon these, as well 
as upon the lower sands, occasional shrubs of tamarisk appear. 

Near Kantara, twenty-three miles from Port Said, the canal 
leaves what may be properly called Lake Menzaleh, but after 
crossing a short reach of sand (the caravan track from Cairo 
to Syria) reaches another lake, or rather depression, for it only 
became a lake by the occurrence of a crevasse in the banks of 
the canal. The bed of this lies several feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. Upon this lake are found the ruins of two 
cities, which probably flourished during the period when the 
Pelusic branch supplied fresh water to these basins. In leay- 
ing Lake Menzaleh the Nile muds and clays seem to disappear, 
and the material becomes loose sand, difficult to manage, espe- 
cially in depressed basins. At a point thirty-three miles from 
Port Said, on reaching the dune country, the canal width is 
reduced to the minimum. 

The portion of the canal I have thus far described is in many 
respects the weakest, because the banks of sand and mud are 
here and there inclined to slip; rubble-work and rude fascinage 
have been resorted to, however, with success. 

I shall now pass on to the barrier of E! Guisr, where a range 
of dunes forms a summit level between Lake Menzaleh and 
Lake Timsah. 

The dunes in this portion of the desert are in motion, but 
this motion is somewhat superficial. In cutting through them, 
some horizontal strata of gypsum appear. I observed that one 
of these lay about three feet above the surface level of the Med- 
iterranean, and was six inches in thickness. Except for these 
strata, the material would be of the worst description for 
banks. As it is, arubble facing has been placed upon the slope 
at the water-line. As we have here a width at the canal sur- 
face of 190 feet, and a width at the bed of 72, with a depth of 
26, we may consider the talus slope as 1: 2.25 nearly, — a very 
steep slope to be maintained in sand washed by steamers’ 
waves. In this section it is estimated that the winds drive into 
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the canal 130,000 cubic yards per annum, i.e. a heavy month’s 
uninterrupted work for a first-class dredge.* 

In the neighborhood of this barrier are found traces of an 
ancient canal, called the canal of Necos — I do not know upon 
what authority. It appears to approach Lake Timsah from the 
northwest. Necos is credited by Herodotus with the first con- 
ception of a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea; but it is very 
well ascertained that this was an error and that such a canal 
had existed many hundred years before. The grand achieve- 
ment of Necos was the sending of an expedition from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, twenty-one centuries before Bartolomeo Diaz and Vasco 
de Gama.t 

With a slightly increased section, the canal approaches and 
finally enters Lake Timsah abruptly at a distance of forty-one 
miles from Port Said. This lake, the name of which signifies 
crocodile, has been at some former period a fresh-water basin fed 
by the Nile. Vast deposits of river mud were found upon its 
dry bed when the engineers of the canal first traversed it. It 
was no doubt a reservoir for the ancient canal of the Pharaohs, 
which is still traceable. This canal, leaving the Pelusic branch 
of the Nile at the ancient Bubastis, near the modern Zag-a-zig, 
ran nearly due east through the land of Goshen into Lake Tim- 
sah, and thence to the Red Sea. Although it was reopened and 
renewed by subsequent rulers, —the Persians, the Ptolemies, 
the Romans, and even the first Caliphs,—there seems to be little 
doubt that this avenue of communication between the two seas 
existed in the time of Rameses II., when the children of Israel 
were preparing to leave the land of Goshen, where they had 
lived four hundred years.{} The probability is that Lake Tim- 
sah had been the reservoir of irrigation for the land of Goshen 
a long time before even the Rameses ; because it is unreason- 
able to suppose that the engineers who conceived the splendid 
works of Lake Meeris and the Berket-el-Keroon, seven centuries 
before the Rameses, could have failed to recognize in the basin 


* Lecture of M. Lavalley before the Society of Civil Engineers at Paris, No- 
vember 27, 1868. 

t Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Book TI. 

t Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Baron Bunsen agree in tracing the canal back to 
this Rameses. Lepsius regards this king and his immediate successor as the 
Pharaohs of Exodus. 
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of Lake Timsah an admirable site for similar operations. The 
“pasture land” of Goshen, once the “ best” of the land of 
Egypt, is now but a desert, nor can it be restored without again 
constructing a receiving-reservoir.* It is too far from the main 
stream and too far in the desert for any great supply of water 
to be maintained by a simple canal during the season when the 
river is low. In the project of the present Fresh-water Canal 
it was estimated that if all the water yielded by forty openings 
of the locks per day were devoted to irrigation in summer, it 
would answer for fifty-nine thousand acres, —a space smaller 
than the District of Columbia. This water, in the season when 
the river is low, has to be pumped up from the Nile and conveyed 
fifty miles before reaching the border of the land of Goshen. 
The Fresh-water Canal, built by the present Compagnie 
Universelle, is essentially but a renewal of the ancient water- 
way of the Pharaohs, although it takes its rise farther west, in 
the main stem of the Nile. It communicates with Lake Tim- 
sah by locks. Along its track vegetation is rapidly reappear- 
ing, although, of course, the canal bears no great supply of sed- 
iment. But I observed, even where these fresh canal waters 
had become clear by filtering through the sand for a hundred 
feet, that their reappearance in the depressions beyond was fol- 
lowed by a heavy growth of rushes. The experience of those 
who have dug wells in the desert, from Moses down to Louis 
Napoleon, has been ever the same. In Arabia as in Algiers the 
soil demands only fresh water to clothe itself with verdure. It 
is difficult to conceive of natural causes which could have pro- 
duced a great depression in the desert like Lake Timsah. 
There are at many points shallow basins which have evidently 
been hollowed out by the winds; but such cannot become deep, 
since the winds, bearing along only the fine sand, soon leave 
behind a sufficient quantity of flints to forbid further action. 
In crossing Lake Timsah the canal has generally no banks, 
and yet the bed upon which the full depth is preserved is not 
enlarged. Vessels of great draught will find some difficulty in 





* “ And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy brethren are 
come unto thee. The land of Egypt is before thee ; in the best of the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen, ”’ ete. — Gen. xlvii. 5, 6. 
Again, in the same chapter, Joseph speaks of it as the “best of the land, the 
land of Rameses.” 
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keeping in the channel during strong winds, — a difficulty which 
has been felt in the Caledonian Canal where it passes through 
the Scotch lochs. It is true that in the Caledonian Canal it is 
the sudden gusts from among the highlands that are trouble- 
some when crossing the lochs, and these are not common in 
Egypt, where the breeze, though usually strong, is not fitful. It 
is the design of the Suez Canal Company to buoy and beacon 
the track thoroughly. 

Lake Timsah is surrounded by a confused mass of dunes, 
which, to use the metaphor of Bremontier (applied to the 
Landes of France), resemble “ a sea in which the waves, in the 
fury of the storm, have become suddenly fixed,’ —as they 
might appear if seen by a flash of lightning at night. Farther 
off, in the more central part of this land of Goshen, where 
there are broad plains covered with flints, solitary dunes are 
seen like golden islands, and these are objects of grace and 
beauty in every detail. On near approach to one of them the 
sands may be seen travelling up the long rear slope before the 
wind, flying in the air at the crest, and falling down the fore 
slope in a perpetual cascade, — everywhere in motion, but pre- 
serving always the same faultless curves. Nor do these dunes 
leave a grain behind them to mark their tracks. The homo- 
geneous sands of which they are composed are as fine as those 
we usually see in the hour-glass, and like the latter they serve 
to measure the lapse of time in their steady march.* In the 
neighborhood of Ismailia repeated measurements show that the 
advance is 98 feet per annum,— an unusually rapid rate. Bre- 
montier, in 1780, stated the rate of the dunes of Les Landes at 
65 feet perannum.t The prevailing winds in this portion of the 
desert blow from due north, and are more steady than at Port 
Said or Suez. In consequence of this the course of the dunes 
is so nearly parallel to that of the canal that their slow ap- 
proach can always be prepared for. They can at any time be 
fixed by covering them with hedges of brushwood, but they can 
never be utilized like those of the Landes. 


* Deluc and Cuvier declare the dune to be a véritable chronométre. 

t In the Landes the inclination of the fore slope was found to be 50° to 60°, while 
that of the rear slope varied from 10° to 25°. See Annales des Ponts et Chaussées for 
1833. The finest American dune that I have seen is at Cape Henlopen, which, 
although far inferior to those of Egypt, is really more perfect than any one I could 
trace in the now forest-clad Landes of France. 
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Lake Timsah is now a broad expanse of water covering nearly 
five thousand acres. The volume necessary to fill it was ninety- 
four million cubic yards, and this was led in from the Mediter- 
ranean through the canal, which at that time was but a ditch. 
The period required was five months, because it was found 
necessary to keep the velocity from rising above 0.59 mile per 
hour through the barrier of El Guisr, to prevent injury to the 
banks. Dubuat, from direct experiments in 1816, furnished a 
table of effective velocities of running water, in which he placed 
the rate which would move fine sand at 0.31 mile, and gravel 
the size of little peas at 0.34; he observed that a velocity of 
0.60 caused grains of sand to move 6,560 feet in a year. 
Thomas Stevenson, in his work on harbors, gives a table com- 
piled from different authors, in which 0.30 is given for lifting 
fine sand, and 0.39 for gravel as coarse as lint-seed; while 
to “sweep along fine gravel requires 0.59 mile per hour.” 
T. Logan, in the proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, gives the details of recent experiments made by himself, 
in which he places the velocity required to move fresh-water 
sand at 0.41, sea sand 0.65, round gravel the size of peas 1.18 
mile per hour. In calculating the resultant or scouring forces of 
tidal currents in our harbors, the Coast Survey has regarded all 
velocities below 0.33 mile per hour as ineffective, and has con- 
sidered this velocity as just equal to the starting of grains of 
quartz sand. I see no reason yet to change these figures. Be- 
tween the velocity necessary to start fine sand and that ade- 
quate to tumble down the banks of a canal in a serious or sen- 
sible manner, there must be considerable difference, — quite as 
much, perhaps, as the difference between 0.33 and 0.59; but 
Logan’s result, 0.65 for sea sand, is certainly too large. 

Leaving Lake Timsah, the canal traverses a series of little 
lagoons for about two miles with the full width of 328 feet, to 
the barrier of Serap¢um, forty-seven miles from Port Said, and 
forty miles from the roadstead of Suez. In this locality are 
found the traces of ancient canals and the ruins of ancient set- 
tlements, indicating that here were once depots of commerce. 

The barrier of Serapéum is far less formidable than that of 
El Guisr, but the width of the pass is here reduced again to 
191 feet. The canal was dug dry to a certain extent, and then 
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deepened by dredges, floated by water let in from the Fresh- 
water Canal. The engineers informed me that it would have 
probably cost less to dig it altogether dry, as at Chalouf, of 
which I shall speak hereafter. In this section there are exten- 
sive depressions below the level of the Fresh-water Canal, so 
that it was found convenient to flood these, and then deposit in 
them the material brought by scows from more elevated portions 
of the cut. The greatest elevation of the banks is about 62 feet. 
This is a dune section, yet the distinct traces of the ancient canal 
of the Pharaohs is found taking a course nearly parallel to the 
present maritime canal, and apparently passing with it into the 
Lacs Amers. But I am satisfied that the canal of the Pharaohs 
did not discharge into this ancient sea basin, since there are no 
traces of Nile mud and there is no evidence in history of its 
having made its terminus here. Probably it passed along the 
conveniently level border of this depression. 

The Maritime Canal takes again its full width of 328 feet 
about a mile and a quarter before reaching the Lacs Amers, and 
enlarges gradually as it approaches the shore of the latter. I 
have already spoken of the tidal traces in the Lacs Amers, and 
of the shells strewn along their shores; I have now to call at- 
tention to the great area of the lakes, which is likely to prove 
an inconvenience. The depression consists of two unequal 
basins, the more northern having a length (northwest to south- 
east) of 13} miles, and a maximum width of 6 miles; while 
the smaller basin, lying further south, has a length of about 
65 miles, and a width of less than 2 miles. The total area 
may be estimated at 100,000 acres. 

In both of these basins great deposits of salt are found. The 
layer covering the bottom of the greater basin, which is upon 
the average from eight to ten feet thick, is estimated at sixty- 
eight millions of cubic yards, —a quantity equal to two thirds 
of the volume of earth excavated from the canal for the entire 
distance from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. “ As you 
descend into this basin you come first upon gypsum and other 
salts of lime, which, being less soluble, have been first precipi- 
tated, before the water shrank to the maximum saturation for 
the other salts.” *. It is probable that no portion of this deposit 


* V. Cadiat, De la Situation des Travaux du Canal. 1868. 
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was made during the period when this basin was visited daily 
by the tides of the Red Sea, since we know of no instance where 
tidal lagoons, however cut off from fresh-water feeders, pre- 
cipitate salts, or even increase greatly in density. After the 
barrier (Chalouf) between this basin and the Red Sea had 
sufficiently formed to obstruct the tides, it is probable that at 
rare intervals it was broken or overflowed by the waters heaped 
up in the roadstead of Suez during southerly gales, so that the 
lake alternately dried up and partially refilled. In Lake Tim- 
sah, where at the time of my visit there was no tide, and where 
the single communication with the Mediterranean had been for 
the greater part of the year very contracted and much ob- 
structed, the density of the water had advanced only from 
1.026 to 1.043. With free communication between the two 
seas, not only will no more salt be deposited, but that which 
lies upon the bed of the Lacs Amers must be dissolved, be- 
cause there will always be a movement through the canal. 
The mean levels of the two seas nearly correspond ; but their 
temporary variations must be dissimilar. Winds which depress 
the sea at one extremity of the canal elevate it at the other, 
and the changes dependent upon the declinations of the sun 
and moon, as well as those dependent upon atmospheric 
pressures (barometric), cannot be equal or even coincident 
in the two seas.* 

Over a large part of the great basin of the Lacs Amers the 
depth exceeds four fathoms, and the water volume of both 
basins combined is estimated at two thousand four hundred and 
eighty millions of cubic yards, without counting salts displaced 
by absorption. The major axis of the great basin lies about in 
the direction of the prevailing wind, so that it must be frequently 
subject to agitation. Indeed, by Stevenson’s formula there 
should be at times waves five feet and a half in height. The 
canal entrance at the north end of the lake is usually under 
the lee, but in the spring it is not unlikely that it will some- 
times be attacked by a sea capable of doing much mischief, not 
only by disturbing the banks of the canal itself, but also by ren- 
dering the ingress and egress of shipping unsafe. The little lake 


* T could obtain no positive information touching these changes in the two seas. 
The tidal observations had not been worked up for the purpose. 
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from which the canal passes on towards Suez is pretty well pro- 
tected naturally. If vessels have occasion to come to anchor 
in the Great Basin, they must be provided with good ground 
tackle, for from the centre of it the land that offers them protec- 
tion is seen but as a broken chain along the horizon, and the 
desert winds are strong. In the Little Basin of the Lacs Amers 
the canal has at some points submerged banks, which will be a 
source of trouble even if well marked, because to follow buoys 
and even dolphins through a channel only from 70 to 130 feet 
wide is a very perplexing task in windy and thick weather. 
The fogs were very dense in the morning during my stay in the 
desert, and this too while the Lacs Amers were still dry. In 
the sunlight the colors of the water will betray the position of 
the channel very exactly ; and it is the intention of the com- 
pany to build beacons every three hundred and thirty feet.* 

The canal makes a curve a little northward of the middle of 
the Little Basin, and here the company has very wisely given to 
the rocky bed an increased width of 144 feet, with banks of three 
to one up to the natural bed, which is here fourteen feet below the 
mean level of the sea. The work has of course been executed 
dry in this section, and beyond through the barrier of Chalouf. 

Emerging from the Lacs Amers at a point seventy-one miles 
from Port Said (seventeen miles from the Red Sea), the canal 
still continues along a rather low portion of the desert for 
about two miles, in which space the profile of the section is 
peculiar. The upper slope is five to one, which may be set 
down as the slope of repose for dry sand everywhere in the des- 
ert where rains are inconsiderable. In this profile the slope 
of five to one continues to a point a little below the lowest tides 
of the Red Sea, then becomes horizontal, forming a berme about 
thirty-cight feet wide, beyond which the slope is increased to 
two to one and descends to the bed, which is over five fathoms 
below the mean level of the sea. The gradual slope for the 
perimeter of the tidal prism and the broad berme below are 
designed to anticipate the effect of a dissolution of some strata 
of salt which are exposed in the cut. One of these strata, about 
a foot thick, is seen like a layer of pure snow. 

* The training-wall of the Clyde is submerged at very high water, and is marked 
by beacons in this way. 
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At the barrier of Chalouf, seventy-four miles from Port Said 
(thirteen miles from the Suez roadstead), the banks rise fifty 
feet above the water level with a dry slope of 45°, at the foot of 
which a level terrace for a tow-path is constructed, about sixty 
feet wide, on either side. This terrace lies above the level of 
the highest tide of the Red Sea. The slope for the tidal prism 
is five to one, and below this there are two slopes of equal 
length, respectively three to one and two to one, stretching down 
to the bed, which lies over five fathoms below the mean level of 
the sea. The material met with in this barrier is principally 
clay and solid gypsum. Under the gypsum, at the depth of 
twenty feet below the sea-level, is a bed of freestone or grit, in 
which are found remains of marine animals, some of them ex- 
tinct species. One of the laborers gave me a megalodon from 
this stratum. The excavation has been made by hand and the 
material carried up inclined planes by steam-power and deposited 
in cavaliers stretching back from the canal into the desert. 

Leaving the barrier of Chalouf, the canal runs through a 
plain five feet above the mean level of the sea. For twelve 
feet above the bed of the canal the bottom is of hard shell 
rock with light coral intermixed, which at some points required 
blasting ; above this is red shingle and the top sand; which 
sand, here as elsewhere, takes a slope of repose, five to one. 
The form of section referred to above for the Chalouf barrier 
is maintained. The height of the banks in the plain of Suez 
nowhere exceeds twenty feet. Through this plain and parallel 
to the line of the present Ship Canal ran the ancient canal of 
the Pharaohs. This canal was cleaned out for the last time by 
Amrou, who named it after his master, “ Canal of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” ‘It remained in this state one hun- 
dred and fifty years, until the reign of the Abbasside Caliph 
Abou-Jafar-el-Manzor, who in the year 159 of the Hegira (A. D. 
781) ordered it to be closed at its outlet in the Sea of Kolsom” 
(Red Sea).* This canal, which has been dry eleven centuries, 
is still at several points in a remarkable state of preservation. 
As I rode along its bed and climbed its banks, I could scarcely 





* From Schems-Eddin, cited by Linant and Mongel in their report upon the 
original project of the present Ship Canal, 1855. Amrou actually proposed a 
direct canal from sea to sea. 
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believe that a single generation had passed since it was a path- 
way of commerce. In this portion of the desert, which is not 
traversed by dunes and is rarely washed by rains, all is change- 
less ; your footprints remain in the soil till other footsteps ob- 
literate them. One of my engineering friends picked up from 
the ground some pieces of silver and copper money which had 
not been current among men for fifteen centuries. 

After traversing the shallow lagoons for a distance of some 
six miles, the Maritime Canal enters the magnificent roadstead 
of Suez under the shelter of a handsomely paved rip-rap jetty. 
In approaching the sea, the section of the water-way enlarges, 
so that at its opening upon the roadstead the width at bed is 
811 and the depth 28} feet. 

The Suez roadstead furnishes some land-locked anchorage 
berths, although the shelter to the southeast is distant and low. 
The holding-ground is perfect,— a light-brown clay. The 
Egyptian government has constructed dry-docks at the head of 
the roads after the most approved plans, and every facility for 
repairing and refitting ships will be found there and in the 
neighborhood. In spite of the absence of vegetation the sce- 
nery about the roadstead of Suez is very beautiful and grand. 
The sea has the rich blue of the bay of Naples, and the purple 
crags of Ghebel Attaka rise nearly three thousand feet upon 
the African shore. 

Our information relative to the Red Sea generally is ex- 
ceedingly meagre. The chart in use is from the survey of 
the East India Company, and is pretty good. From the 
reports of shipmasters, it would appear that northerly winds 
prevail to such an extent that sailing-vessels would find it 
difficult to work their way up to Suez. And yet we know 
that, previous to the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in 
1497, the Venetians and Turks had a considerable fleet of 
trading-vessels in this sea, and that the Portuguese sent a fleet 
in 1538 to destroy these vessels. I have no doubt that when 
the shores of this sea shall be properly lighted, its dangers 
marked by buoys and light-ships, and a better chart pub- 
lished, sailing-vessels will find their way up by taking advan- 
tage of occasional slants of wind, and of the current which, upon 
the lull of the north wind, sets up steadily, although feebly. 
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The channel is nearly everywhere over fifty miles wide, so that 
there is ample room for beating. The tidal currents do not 
seem to be either steady or strong, although there is a rise and 
fall of seven feet at Bab-el-Mandeb, and of five feet at Suez. In 
the central portion of this sea there appears to be as little tide 
as in the Mediterranean. The sky is clear nearly all the time, 
so that the latitude can be determined perhaps every day. The 
saving in distance between our ports and the East Indies by 
this new route is 3,200 miles at /east, and over 4,000 miles 
upon the usual sailing-courses. The saving in time for out- 
ward-bound vessels will be in the same proportion ; but for 
homeward-bound sailing-ships the route through the Suez 
Canal will consume more time than that round the Cape. 

The Suez Ship Canal is the only one yet constructed without 
locks or gates, and it is the largest and deepest artificial water- 
way of any considerable extent that has ever been made. 
There are only three other long canals that claim to float 
first-class ships, viz., the Caledonian, the Great North Hol- 
land, and the new Amsterdam Canal.* The first of these is 
52} miles in length, with a bed 50 feet wide at the depth of 20 
feet (maximum). The second is 42 miles in length, with a 
bed 31 feet wide at the depth of 20} feet (maximum) ; and the 
third is 13} miles long, with a bed 88} feet wide at the depth 
of 23 feet. The surface width of the Amsterdam Canal is only 
197 feet, so that its sectional area. falls below that of the Suez 
Channel. 

I have looked in vain through the entire history of this 
French enterprise in Egypt, to discover the least trace of earnest 
effort or sincere co-operation on the part of the Egyptian or 
Turkish government. I believe that the Viceroys of Egypt, 
from Mahomet Ali down to the present weak prince, have been 
coaxed into acquiescence by the master minds that conceived 
and executed this brilliant work, and I am convinced that this 
costly avenue, and the commerce employing it, will never be 
secure from interruption till the territory is neutralized or oth- 
erwise wrested from Mohammedan misrule. 

Henry MITCHELL. 








* The Vorn Can: al in South Holland is “bat six tert in length, and the Saint 
Louis Canal, in the south of France, only three. Both of these are ship canals. 
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WE are told that in the reign of Augustus the temple of 
Janus was shut, for the whole world was at peace. That uni- 
versal harmony has not been of frequent recurrence. Even 
when the earth in general is free from strife, there seldom fails 
to be some section ef it which is still “* the seat of war.” 

Such, at the present time, is the so-called Republic of Para- 
guay. Its ruler, the third in a strange succession of despots, 
charged with many grievous crimes, but sustained by the 
simple and brave people whom he governs, has defied for years 
the power of three nations, two of them occupying territories 
far more extensive and populous than his own. The interest 
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of the struggle is deepened for us by questions that have arisen, 
affecting the character and conduct of some of our diplomatic 
and naval officers, and our national rights and honor. Still, 
the scene of strife is so distant, and the information pos- 
sessed with regard to it so imperfect, that few probably have 
any definite conception of the nature of the quarrel, or of the 
manner in which our country or its representatives became 
connected with it. 

When, in 1527, Sebastian Cabot, then in the service of 
Spain, sailed up the Parana and the Paraguay, he found the 
Indians on their banks decorated with ornaments of silver ; 
and, ignorant that the metal had been brought across the 
continent from Upper Peru, he gave to the mighty stream, of 
which these were branches, the name of River of Silver (Rio 
de la Plata). Interested in his accounts, the Spaniards under- 
took another expedition. Two thousand in number, we are 
told, they landed where the city of Buenos Ayres now stands ; 
thence ascending the Parana, they repeated constantly to the 
Indians, Plata, Plata! and, by the more intelligible language 
of signs, showed of what deity they sought the shrine. That 
shrine they did not find ; but they established on the banks of 
the Paraguay a fort, which became the beginning of the city of 
Assumption, — the day on which the fort was begun being the 
15th of August, the festival of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Years passed ; wars took place between the settlers and the 
natives, in which the strength of the Indian tribes was com- 
pletely broken, and a part of them reduced to slavery. Then, 
among conquerors and destroyers, appeared men whose mission 
was to save. The Jesuits, that marvellous organization, pow- 
erful alike for evil and for good, built for themselves in the 
wilds of Paraguay a monument of self-sacrificing usefulness, of 
humble and persevering labor. Combining the zeal of the 
devotee with the discipline of the soldier, the culture of the 
scholar with the varied resources of the man of the world, they 
found in the forests of Central South America a field of noble 
exertion, and of pure and splendid triumphs. The Indians of 
both continents have ever been more readily impressed by the 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church than by the simple ser- 
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vices of Protestantism ; but nowhere among them have mis- 
sionary efforts been so successful as in Paraguay. Here the 
good Jesuit fathers, secured by royal edicts from all interference 
on the part of other authorities, whether secular or religious, 
came among the Indians as protectors. In the settlements 
which the Spaniards had already made, they denounced the 
oppression to which the natives were subjected, and protested 
against that iniquitous slave-trade which was carried on by 
parties from the frontiers of Brazil, who captured the defence- 
less Indians in order to sell them to the Portuguese. They 
obtained at length a concession of the region between the 
Spanish settlements and Brazil, that they might found in it 
missions for the reduction of the Indians to civilization. 

To carry out this purpose, they built, in each instance, a 
church, and grouped around it the dwellings of their converts. 
Among these they established a routine of duties, monastic in 
its regularity. ‘* All the Missions,” says one of our authorities, 
* presented a uniform aspect. In the centre of the square rose, 
supported by three roofs, the dome of the church ; to the right 
was the college, the dwelling of the fathers, and general store- 
house of the community, with its cloisters, its courts, its gar- 
dens, its blooming orchards; to the left the cemetery, whose 
crosses were hidden under orange-thickets. The village 
formed a rectangle, the streets of which crossed each other 
from north to south and from east to west; while around 
extended the grounds set apart to each family, the pastures, 
and the large farms of the community.” The arrangements 
of the day were guided by the church bell. At dawn it 
called the whole population to hear mass; that duty done, 
they went to their several labors; each followed the occupa- 
tion he had chosen, but none was idle, and all alike partook 
the fruits of the common industry. At noon the bell called 
them to a'two hours’ rest, and in the evening again to their 
devotions. 


“In grateful adoration then they raise 
The evening hymn. How solemn in the wild 
That sweet accordant strain wherewith they praise 
The Queen of Angels, merciful and mild : 
Hail, holiest Mary! Maid, and Mother undefiled.” 
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Such are the words of Southey in his “ Tale of Paraguay.” 
This tale is one of the simplest of Southey’s poems, and its 
pretty little story, scarcely altered at all from the narrative of 
the Jesuit Dobrizhoffer, illustrates the gentle, obedient, be- 
lieving spirit of the Paraguayan Indians, — far different from 
that of their stern, obtuse, irreclaimable brethren of the north- 
ern continent. Among such a people the labors of the mis- 
sionaries found a rich reward. The desert bloomed around 
them ; and its simple children, if the civilization to which they 
attained was not of the highest type, were yet orderly, indus- 
trious, and happy in this world, and possessed of an undoubting 
faith in what had been taught them of the world to come. 

The settlements were not without enemies. The slave-hun- 
ters from Brazil, “ border ruffians,’’ not Portuguese alone, but 
the offscouring of every Christian land, broke up by force the 
missions nearest them. ‘“ The Jesuits of La Guayra fled with 
their flocks; they descended the Parana on a flotilla of seven 
hundred balsas, — rafts supported on two canoes fastened to- 
gether. Having arrived at the falls, where the river for twen- 
ty-five leagues plunges from one abyss to another, they lost 
three hundred balsas, and were compelled to open a passage 
through the virgin forests, through networks of tangled vines, 
among rocks and precipices, where beds of fern concealed un- 
fathomable fissures into which entire families fell and were 
seen no more..... They labored through the day, singing 
hymns as they went; and at night, having prepared their shel- 
ter on the back of the river, they intoned together the psalm 
of exile, mingling with the roll of the cataracts and the roar 
of the tempest in the forest the sacred notes, Super lumina 
Babylonis.”’ * 

This was in the earlier period of the enterprise. Later, the 
fathers taught their converts to use the arms of civilized war- 
fare ; and on Sunday, according to Spanish custom, when the 
pomp of worship had given place to festivity, dances, bull- 
fights, and games of strength or skill, the soldiers were re- 
viewed by the Jesuit fathers, some of whom probably, like the 
founder of their order, had been warriors of this world before 





* Revue des deux Mondes, 1865. 
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they became champions of the cross. Such was the control in 
which they held their subjects, that, we are told, a colenel, re- 
turning at the head of his regiment from a gallant and difficult 
achievement, bent himself, at a sign from the priest, to receive 
the chastisement of blows for some offence, and said, kissing the 
hand which had struck him, * God bless you, my father, for 
you have made me perceive my fault!” 

Thus, for a century and a half, did the Jesuits govern these 
grown-up children, making them happy in their childishness, 
but keeping them children still. Strange, that the downfall of 
the order should take its origin from the scene of its highest 
and most honorable success! In 1750, in a new arrangement 
of boundaries, Spain surrendered seven of the Missions to 
Portugal ; and the fathers and their flocks were most unjustly 
ordered to abandon their homes. The Indians resisted, and 
the fathers, rightly or wrongly, were thought to have encour- 
aged them in insubordination. Other changes followed, con- 
nected with the political intrigues of Europe. The Jesuits 
were expelled from Portugal and France ; and, in 1766, Charles 
Ill. of Spain decreed their expulsion from his dominions. In 
Paraguay the decree excited amazement and rage among the 
Indians, and only the noble conduct of the fathers, who exerted 
all their influence to pacify those loving subjects from whom 
they were compelled to part, prevented a civil war. It is a 
proof of the purity of their administration, that not more than 
nine thousand dollars were found in their coffers. The state 
of these once flourishing Missions a few years since is thus 
sadly described by M. Page in the article from which we have 
already quoted : — 

** Now, in place of those well-cultivated fields, of those mil- 
lions of cattle, of those villages grouped around the temples 
whose cupolas and colonnades glittered with gold, is to be seen 
only a desert covered with briers, wild animals, and scattered 
ruins: man has fled.” 

The Missions of the Jesuits, it will be understood from the 
above statement, were far from comprising the whole popula- 
tion of Paraguay. <A portion of them indeed were situated 
without the present limits of that country, in Corrientes, now 
one of the states of the Argentine Republic. On the other 
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hand, the Commanderies of Paraguay — portions of territory 
distributed to European settlers with control over the Indian 
inhabitants —had been assigned before the Jesuit plan of in- 
struction and government was adopted. That plan found 
its place in the eastern portion of the country, bordering on the 
Parana, while the secular settlements were on the western, 
around Assumption on the Paraguay. In these settlements 
the Indians formed the mass of the population, though less 
completely than in those of the Jesuits ; the Spaniards became 
blended with them, and thus arose a Creole element, destined 
eventually to possess controlling power. At the present day 
the population is principally Indian; the Guarani language, 
described as sweet and sonorous, is far more used than the 
Spanish ; and with most of the men the only garment is the 
poncho, — simply a large cloth, with a hole in the middle to 
admit the head. 

The situation of the country may be compared to that of the 
region which forms our States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ; 
the main branch of the Parana being represented by the Ohio 
River, and the Paraguay by the Mississippi above the junction. 
The territory in extent is about equal to Ohio and Indiana; 
somewhat larger than the whole of New England, and nearly 
twice as large as the kingdom of Portugal. Its population has 
been extravagantly estimated at a million and a half. More 
probable statements represent it as amounting, before the pres- 
ent war, to about six hundred thousand. 

In Paraguay, as in Buenos Ayres, the first steps towards in- 
dependence were taken in the cause of loyalty. When, in 
1808, Charles IV. had abdicated the throne of Spain, and Na- 
poleon attempted to seize it, the messenger sent by the latter 
with despatches to the Viceroy of the Provinces of La Plata 
was obliged instantly te re-embark, and rulers and people took 
the oath of allegiance to Ferdinand VII. Next came the dis- 
placement of the Viceroy Liniers by the Junta of Seville, and 
that of his suecessor Cisneros by the people of Buenos Ayres. 
The royal authority, thus set aside in fact, was not long re- 
tained in name ; and under the guidance of a Junta, consisting 
entirely of Creoles, the country entered on the stormy career of 
an immature republic. 
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Meantime a royal governor, Don Bernardo de Velasco, still 
ruled in Paraguay; and, with a little more firmness, he might 
have continued to rule. The Junta of Buenos Ayres sent 
troops against him, but the people whom he governed obeyed 
his orders, and marched to meet the invaders. Not, it is said, 
from want of courage, but from deference to treacherous ad- 
visers, Velasco withdrew in secret from the field; but the 
Paraguayans, though at first thrown into confusion by the de- 
fection of their leader, afterwards rallied, and won a battle 
without him. In revolutionary times, men who commit such 
errors do not long keep their places. Velasco was soon de- 
posed, and a Junta organized, with three ordinary men as pres- 
ident and assessors, and a great man— Don José Gaspar 
Rodriguez de Francia, Doctor of Laws — as secretary. 

This able man was restrained by few scruples and found few 
difficulties in gratifying his ambition. The Paraguayans were 
mostly as ignorant as children of the meaning of the words 
“liberty ” and “ republic” ; but one of their officers explained 
to them that liberty meant faith, hope, and charity; and 
Francia had, among his few books, Rollin’s History of Rome, 
from which his countrymen were informed that the great re- 
public which had conquered the world was ruled by consuls. 
Consuls therefore were chosen,— Don Fulgencio Yegros and 
Francia ; but the latter soon discovered in his Roman History 
a title which pleased him better. It did not need any refined 
intriguing, to deal with the simple Guarani drovers who formed 
the Congress of Paraguay, and it was quickly determined that 
there should be a dictator. Yegros would have been elected, 
but Francia wearied the voters into compliance with his wishes, 
by postponing the election from day to day, and at length sur- 
rounding their place of meeting with a respectful but formidable 
guard of honor. So the Consul Yegros was “ relieved,” as we 
courteously say in the case of a military commander; and 
Doctor Francia was chosen Dictator for three years. 

He took that office in 1814, and he held it for more than a 
quarter of a century. Old age did not relax his vigorous 
grasp: he died in 1840, at eighty-five, still holding the reins of 
power. He was astern man, —a ruler of the old school, who 
knew nothing of governing by love, or of preparing the people 
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for freedom by giving them a share in their own government. 
Unyielding alike in his justice and his vindictiveness, he had 
been known to come forward to defend his personal enemy 
against oppression, and yet, when the cause was gained, refuse 
to be reconciled with the man he had served. He had equally 
refused a reconciliation with his own father, when the old man 
prayed for it on his dying bed. The only weaknesses that he 
seemed to have were those of vicious indulgence ; but these he 
had suppressed with iron firmness when the possession of 
power opened to him a higher career. A just judge where his 
own authority was not questioned, he was harsh, even to cruelty, 
against any who resisted his will; and the soldiers, by whose 
aid he lorded it over the people, were permitted by him to lord 
it in their turn. Educated originally for the priesthood, he 
took no pains to conceal his contempt for superstition, if not 
for religion itself. He cut off Paraguay from intercourse with 
other countries, with a jealousy equal to that of the Chinese in 
former days. Thus those branches of industry that are con- 
nected with foreign traffic languished under his government ; 
and even agriculture, with the raising of cattle, and the gather- 
ing of maté, or Paraguay tea, though encouraged at first, re- 
ceived a check at length, as no outlet was allowed to the pro- 
ductions of the country. After he had passed away, the Para- 
guayans would cast uneasy glances around if reference was 
made to Francia; and, still habitually dreading to pronounce 
his name, would designate him as e/ defunto, *“ the dead,” in- 
stead of el supremo, as they had been used to style him. 

It is not difficult to perceive Francia’s political errors, and 
the despotism of his government awakens just indignation ; 
and yet when we look at his country as presenting for so long 
a period a solitary exception to the scenes of violence which 
were witnessed among the South American republics, we are 
compelled to own the intellectual greatness, and even, to some 
extent, the usefulness of this singular man. 

Among the books before us, the narrative of Dr. Rengger 
gives the most distinct information respecting the character of 
the first Dictator and his government. In the year 1819, this 
gentleman, with his companion, M. Longchamps, arrived in 
Paraguay, for purposes of scientific research. They were well 
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received by the Dictator, and appear to have suffered no other 
injury from him, during their six years’ residence in his do- 
minions, than that of not being permitted to leave them. 
Francia would probably have used with regard to them the ex- 
cuse which he made in another similar case, that the persons 
detained had only shared the fate of all the inhabitants of 
Paraguay. Whether the complete isolation to which he con- 
demned his country was necessary for its good may indeed be 
questioned, but there is no doubt that it was necessary for such 
a government as he had established. If he had allowed his 
tractable subjects to have free intercourse with the restless 
spirits with whom the other countries of South America were 
swarming, there would have been a speedy end to his despot- 
ism. In 1825, however, he received information of the recog- 
nition of the South American states by England, and at the 
same time was requested to permit the departure of certain 
English merchants. Gratified by the recognition, he acceded 
to the request ; and gave similar permission to Messrs. Rengger 
and Longchamps. 

Whether the rule of the Dictator became more wise and 
gentle in his old age, or whether the hope that his sway would 
soon end by the course of nature prevented violent efforts for 
its termination, it was only at his death, in 1840, that a change 
in the government took place. After the short dictatorship of 
Vibal, Carlos Antonio Lopez and Mariano Roque Alonzo 
were proclaimed consuls in 1841, and in 1844 Lopez was 
chosen President for ten years. He was re-elected for three, 
and afterwards for seven years; but before the expiration of 
the last of these terms, the President died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, already in 
command of the army of the so-called republic. 

Don Carlos Lopez relaxed in some degree the restrictions 
which Francia had established upon intercourse with other 
nations. The government, however, monopolized the foreign 
commerce, — its agents purchasing from the people their cattle, 
tobacco, and maté, or Paraguay tea. In Paraguay there still 
remains much of the spirit of the old Jesuit times. There is 
the same unhesitating obedience to superiors, and something 
of the same community of goods. The services and the prop- 
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erty of the citizen are taken without hesitation and without com- 
pensation when needed for the use of the state. Thus Francia, 
when he determined, with very questionable judgment, to 
straighten the streets of Assumption, ordered whom he pleased 
to demolish their houses, and none dared to disobey, or to claim 
damages for the loss. In the present war, the army of Fran- 
cisco Lopez, which includes all the males above childhood, 
receives no pay. Two thirds of the land, we are told, belong 
directly to the state. The President, by the seventh article of 
the Constitution, exercises unlimited authority, not only in case 
of war, but whenever he shall deem it necessary for the main- 
tenance of peace and public order. He has also, since 1856, 
the power of appointing by secret will his successor. The 
Congress meets once in five years, its session lasting not more 
than five days. The government sends to the constituencies the 
names of the persons whom they are to choose, and its orders are 
implicitly obeyed. The degree of freedom in discussion which is 
enjoyed may be estimated from the following statement concern- 
ing the change which gave the President power to appoint his 
successor: “ A candid member, who had played a part in this 
farce, turned to one of his colleagues and remarked that he did 
not think it was worth while to come from so far on account of 
such a trifle as the reform of the Constitution. The Dictator, 
who was at the time presiding over the session, heard the re- 
mark, and, rising from his seat, addressed the imprudent legis- 
lator in the following terms: ‘ You are an insolent man and a 
beast ; leave the room at once.’ It is needless to say that the 
offender availed himself of the advice, and hurried away, terribly 
frightened.” * 

Such, according to authority which, though hostile, we can 
hardly question, is the “ Republic” of Paraguay. But it is 
the right of an independent nation to choose and to keep the 
form of government it prefers, even though it be a despotism ; 
and there is a stage of national development, such as that of 
Russia in the time of Peter the Great, to which many still think 
that despotism is the form best adapted. The want of liberty 
in Paraguay, therefore, would not alone justify the war in which 
the neighboring states have combined against it. They plead 
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far different reasons for the course they have pursued. To 
judge of the validity of these, we must take a view of the 
history of the present ruler. 

Francisco Lopez was born in 1827. At the age of eighteen 
he was appointed General by his father. In 1852 he was sent 
to Europe as Minister to the courts of England, France, and 
Spain, but with a view also to the purchase of war materials, 
and still more to the completion of the young man’s education 
as a statesman. One result of this mission appeared in the 
arrival in Paraguay of foreign engineers, and the erection of 
important works for the defence of the country. The most 
formidable of these was the strong fortress of Humaité, on 
the Paraguay, which defended the approach to Assumption, and 
threatened to control the intercourse of the Argentine Republic 
and other nations, not only with Paraguay, but with the regions 
west of the river, including Bolivia and Peru. In the pamphlet 
to which we have referred, the elder as well as the younger 
Lopez is accused of ambitious designs, looking to the estab- 
lishment of an empire of the La Plata. 

In the same year that the younger Lopez went to Europe, 
the independence of Paraguay was acknowledged by Urquiza, 
then in power at Buenos Ayres ; and subsequently by England. 
Soon after occurred the first intercourse of which we are in- 
formed, between our own country and Paraguay. Lieutenant 
Thomas J. Page, with his vessel, the ** Water Witch,” was 
sent to the La Plata and its branches for the purpose of 
scientific survey. He was well received by President Lopez ; 
but afterwards, in 1855, during the exploration, the vessel was 
fired on by the fort at Itapiru, and a man killed by the shot. 
This led to an expedition from the United States to demand 
satisfaction, which was promptly rendered. 

We have now to trace the circumstances which led to the 
present war. This arose from political complications connected 
with the affairs of a region not in immediate contact with the 
Paraguayan territory, from questions of boundary which had 
been long unsettled, and especially from the ambition of the 
new ruler of Paraguay, at that time in the flower of his age, 
with a full treasury and a devoted people. 

Opposite the city and state of Buenos Ayres lies a country 
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now known as Uruguay, but often spoken of as the Banda 
Oriental, — Eastern Bank,— with reference to its position on 
the La Plata. This region, — of which the capital is Montevideo, 
— though settled mostly by Spaniards, is connected by a part of 
its population with Brazil, which bounds it on the northeast. 
The position of this province fitted it to be the cause and the 
theatre of war between the powers by which it was bounded. 
In 1821, Brazil took possession of it, under the plea of protect- 
ing it from the civil commotions which followed the Decla- 
ration of Independence by Buenos Ayres. This act led, in 
1826, to war between the two neighboring powers, which was 
ended in 1828 by a treaty, dividing the country. The north- 
ern part, called the Seven Missions, was thenceforth perma- 
nently annexed to Brazil. 

In the other portion revolution succeeded revolution. A dis- 
appointed aspirant for power, Oribe, called in the aid of Rosas, 
the despot of Buenos Ayres. Brazil, aided by French and Eng- 
lish vessels, took the opposite side. Oribe was defeated in 1849, 
his protector shortly after deposed, and the harassed land at 
length seemed to have found peace. This proved of short dura- 
tion ; but we shall pass over its intervening troubles, and come 
to the year 1863, when General Flores left Buenos Ayres with 
only three companions, boldly entered the land from which he 
had been expelled, like Napoleon on his return from Elba, and 
excited his partisans to successful revolt. On the 30th of 
August, 1864, while the government of Uruguay was engaged 
in strife with this internal foe, Brazil, by its admiral, Baron 
Tamandaré, called it to account for various wrongs committed 
in the stormy period which had preceded, as well as in the war 
then in progress. The Uruguayans presented counter-claims, 
and rejected, with more spirit than prudence, the Brazilian 
ultimatum. Brazil proceeded to acts of war. 

The President of Uruguay sought the assistance of Francisco 
Lopez, who had but recently succeeded to the government of 
Paraguay. He offered, in return, his aid in securing to Lopez 
possession of the island of Martin Garcia, commanding the 
entrance to the branches of the La Plata. The earnest de- 
sire of Lopez to obtain this island, and his subsequent course, 
betray his purpose of combining into one monarchy the whole 
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region lying between the Uruguay, the Parana, and the Para- 
guay. For the accomplishment of this purpose it was neces- 
sary, not only to gain possession of Uruguay, but also to 
rob Brazil of its province of Matto Grosso, and the Argentine 
Republic of Corrientes and Entre Rios. Impelled by such 
ambitious dreams, Francisco Lopez, departing from that wise 
abstinence from foreign complications which had been the 
policy of his predecessors, declared to the court of Rio Janeiro 
that he considered the entrance of the Brazilian army into 
Uruguay a casus belli, and accompanied this declaration by 
hostile acts. He seized the Brazilian steamer “ Marquis de 
Olinda,” imprisoned the passengers, and at first refused to the 
Minister of Brazil a suitable conveyance by water to his own 
country. Here Mr. Washburn, Minister of the United States, 
energetically interfered, declaring that he would close his own 
legation if the rights of ambassadors were thus violated ; and 
Lopez yielded the point. He immediately invaded the Bra- 
zilian province of Matto Grosso, whose president or governor 
had been detained on his way to his charge, among the passen- 
gers of the captured steamer. The Brazilians complain also 
that the invasion of Matto Grosso was accompanied by acts of 
barbarity, “ without any consideration of age, sex, or helpless- 
ness; entire populations being shot down like wild beasts in 
the rivers and forests, as they fled from the fury of the enemy.” 
Such is the language of the pamphlet called “ The Paraguayan 
Question.” With every allowance for exaggeration, and for 
the acts of soldiers transcending the orders of their govern- 
ment, enough remains to justify serious charges against the 
ruler of Paraguay. 

His next step, if not more criminal, was more obviously 
foolish. It might have seemed that one enemy such as Brazil 
was enough at atime; but when the Argentine government 
refused to allow an attack to be made on the Brazilians through 
its territory, Lopez turned his arms against that power, cap- 
tured two Argentine steamers, invaded the Province of Cor- 
rientes and seized its capital, which bears the same name, pro- 
claimed the annexation of the province to Paraguay, and as- 
sumed to exercise a general control over the commerce of the 
La Plata and its branches. This conduct united the neighbor- 
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ing powers against him. Flores, supported by Brazil, was now 
in command in Uruguay, and on May 1, 1865, a treaty was 
signed between these two states and the Argentine Republic, 
by which the three parties bound themselves to pursue the war 
with Paraguay till the rule of Lopez was destroyed. Neither 
was to make peace separately ; all disclaimed the intention of 
increasing their own territory or interfering with the indepen- 
dence of Paraguay, except in securing the expulsion of her ruler ; 
but they agreed that the Paraguayan fortress of Humaita 
should be destroyed, and that all arms and munitions of war 
found in that country should be divided among the contracting 
powers. 

Such is the treaty with which commenced, more than four 
years ago, the alliance which still continues. The burden of 
the war has fallen chiefly on Brazil. Uruguay, the least 
powerful of the allies, has been distracted by factions, in whose 
strife the assassination of Flores has been the most tragic in- 
cident. The Argentine Republic also, which, under its Presi- 
dent Mitre, shared largely in the earlier operations, has had its 
burden of domestic dissension to bear, and has of necessity 
withdrawn for the most part from the prosecution of the war ; 
though now, under the Presidency of the enlightened Sar- 
miento, it may be expected to assume a position of more im- 
portance than it has recently held. 

Great as was the provocation offered to the allied powers, 
we cannot but regard the absolute pledge, mutually given, to 
make the downfall of Lopez an indispensable condition of peace, 
an error. It is not well for individuals or for nations to re- 
nounce, except for the strongest reasons, their future freedom 
of action. Undoubtedly, the allies thought, four years from 
last May, that the overthrow of Lopez would be the work of a 
single campaign ; for the population of Paraguay was exceeded 
sevenfold by that of Brazil alone. But this action of the allies 
united the Paraguayans to defend their chief, with whose au- 
thority, in their judgment, their own national honor and 
independence were identified. The allies did not take into 
account the difficulty of transporting men, provisions, and 
munitions of war to a distant country, while its defenders 
would fight on their own soil, with every advantage of local 
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knowledge and of plentiful supplies. They did not foresee 
that at one time the cholera would prostrate nearly a third of 
their army ; nor did they, probably, do justice to the military 
and civil talents which, with all his errors and crimes, the 
adversary they denounced has so strikingly displayed. In 
ignorance of the future, they deprived themselves of the pos- 
sibility of an honorable accommodation with their enemy. 
Therefore it is that, even two years since, the number of lives 
sacrificed in this deplorable strife was estimated at a hundred 
thousand. Nor is the loss of life among their soldiers the only 
thing to be regretted by the allies. The long continuance of 
the contest, and the heroic defence of the Paraguayans, have 
made the world almost forget the original wrong, and look 
with admiration and pity on the hunted race, who stand so 
gallantly at bay. Bolivia and Chili have seen with unea- 
siness a member of the Spanish-American family of states in 
danger of being crushed by the descendants of the Portuguese ; 
and were it not that the conduct of Lopez towards his pris- 
oners, his soldiers, his people, and his own family, has aroused 
against him the indignation of all to whom it has become 
known, the struggle which at first seemed so certain to end in 
his speedy overthrow might have resulted in the more full es- 
tablishment of his power. 

In 1864 the army of Paraguay is said to have numbered 
from 40,000 to 42,000 men. It was rapidly augmented, the 
enrolment including even youths of sixteen ; and Lopez com- 
menced the war with 28,000 infantry, 16,000 cavalry, and 
about 3,000 artillery, with 120 pieces of cannon. The Brazil- 
jan army, in 1864, numbered but 25,000 men, and neither the 
Argentine Republic nor Uruguay was in a condition to add 
immediately to its strength. The first advantages therefore 
were on the side of him whose ambition had brought on the 
contest. 

The scene of that contest may best be understood by recur- 
ring to the comparison we have already used, of the Parana 
and Paraguay rivers with the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi. 
The southwestern point of Paraguay would thus be represented 
by Cairo in Illinois, the country around being of the same de- 
scription as Southern Illinois, low and marshy. Assumption, on 
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the Paraguay River, may be compared in regard to situation 
with Alton, the access to it being defended by the fortress of 
Humaita, six leagues above the junction, commanding a bend 
of the river, and by that of Curupayti, somewhat nearer to the 
junction. Nearly opposite the southern point of Paraguay is 
the city of Corrientes, capital of the Argentine province of that 
name. The Argentine Republic, roused by the taking of this 
city, sent General Paunero with about 1,500 men to attempt 
its recovery ; but they were obliged to retreat before a superior 
Paraguayan force. Lopez then marched across the province 
of Corrientes, crossed the Uruguay into Brazil, occupied San 
Borja, which had been deserted by its inhabitants, and pos- 
sessed himself by siege of Uruguayana. He was, however, in 
turn compelled to retreat; his garrison in Uruguayana surren- 
dered to the allies, commanded by the Emperor in person ; and 
the war was soon transferred to the territory of Paraguay. 

The campaign of 1865 closed, not with the approach of 
winter, but with that of summer; the seasons being reversed 
in the southern hemisphere. The allied army indeed, in De- 
cember, took possession of Corrientes ; but the excessive heat, 
and the lowness of the rivers, prevented any further advance 
until the month of March, 1866; and meantime the army suffered 
severely from its position among the marshes by which the rivers 
are bordered. The Paraguayan army was encamped in the 
neighborhood of Itapiru, a strong fortress on the Parana. After 
several unsuccessful attempts upon this fort, accompanied with 
great loss to the allies, they at length obtained possession 
of it. The two armies now encamped among the es/eros, or 
lagoons, which abound in the southern part of Paraguay, the 
invaders suffering from disease much more than the natives. 
On the 2d of May, at noon, while the forces of Brazil and 
Uruguay were enjoying their siesta, Lopez suddenly attacked 
them at Estero Bellaco, and at first gained an advantage ; but 
Flores, with great energy, succeeded in rallying his Orientals, 
and, with the arrival of fresh Brazilian troops, the fortune 
of the day was changed. A general engagement took place 
on the 24th of May at Tuyuti. The Paraguayan loss was 
the greater ; but the allies were obliged to desist from the 
attempt to advance on Humaitaé by land, and intrenched 
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themselves in a new position. To quote a playful line of 
Moore’s, which becomes sober earnest in those southern lat- 
itudes, 
“ June had now 

Set in with all its usual rigor” ; 
and the allies, relieved by the cold weather from the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, waited for re-enforcements from their 
respective states. 

It was now determined to force a passage to Assumption by 
the Paraguay River. It was thought that Curupayti and Hu- 
mait&é were the only obstacles; but the Brazilian vessels were 
unexpectedly attacked by a new battery at Curuzu, still lower 
than these. On the 2d of September this was taken, though 
not without heavy loss. The next object of attack was Curu- 
payti; but in the assault on this point, September 22d, the 
disadvantage of an alliance appeared in divided counsels and 
enfeebled authority. President Mitre, the commander-in-chief, 
had arranged for a combined attack,—on the west by the 
Brazilian squadron, on the south by his own forces and those 
of the Brazilian Porto Alegre, and on the east by the Bra- 
zilians under Polydoro and three hundred cavalry under Flores. 
But Tamandaré¢, fearing for his vessels, kept at a respectful 
distance, and Polydoro contented himself with drawing up his 
army in order of battle. The Argentines and the Brazilians 
who were with them met thus the whole force of the enemy, 
intrenched in his strong fortress ; and as they endeavored in vain 
to clear away the abatis of thorny trees which had been erected 
by the Paraguayans, they were mowed down by the cannon. 
Six thousand killed and wounded — more than a third of the 
whole force — were left on the field. Here and there the shrubs 
caught fire, and the Paraguayans issued from their intrench- 
ments to save their fallen enemies from being burnt to death. 

This repulse was followed by bitter recriminations among 
the allies; Mitre complaining of the commanders who should 
have supported him, while they accused him of attempting to 
exercise despotic authority. Brazil, however, changed her 
officers ; Polydoro being superseded by the veteran Marquis 
de Caxias, and Tamandaré by the Admiral Ignazio. Mitre 
was recalled, with the Argentine army, by an insurrection at 
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home, and the supreme command of the forces that remained 
devolved on the Marquis de Caxias. 

But now a new enemy appeared,—the cholera. The insa- 
lubrity of the country was increased by the carelessness of the 
troops and their utter ignorance of sanitary precautions ; and 
the thousands of the slain, left unburied, contributed to cor- 
rupt the atmosphere. There were 7,500 sick at once in the 
three hospitals of the allies, and half of the number died. At 
length, thanks .to the increasing coolness in April and May, 
1867, ‘thanks also,” it is added, “ to the zeal and charity of 
the Capuchin fathers,” they were delivered from this plague ; 
when they found another obstacle in the rise of the rivers. For 
sixteen years the Parana and the Paraguay had not reached 
so great a height. The Brazilians encamped around Curuzu 
were obliged to crowd into the fort, which itself was besieged 
by the rising waters and exposed to a cannonade from Curu- 
payti. Curuzu was at length abandoned with great loss ; and 
with its abandonment ceased all communication between the 
camp at Tuyuti and the Paraguay River. 

The Brazilian army was with difficulty recruited, principally 
by the enlistment of slaves. The Argentine government sent 
4,000 regular soldiers, and 400 convicts from the prisons of 
Buenos Ayres. Caxias now attempted, and with great labor 
executed, a change of base, intending to attack Humaité. By 
marching far into the interior, he came upon that fortress with 
little opposition, but not until the length of his journey had 
given his enemy ample time for preparation. Before anything 
could be effected, the arrival of President Mitre caused, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty, a change in the command. The 
army, mainly Brazilian, received its Argentine commander 
with an ill grace. Officers sent in their resignations; a land 
attack on Humaité appeared impracticable ; and although the 
new camp was better situated than that at Tuyuti, the cholera 
again made its appearance about the end of September. 

During these events the fleet had not been idle. It suc- 
ceeded in passing Curupayti, though it suffered considerable 
damage from the fire of the fortress ; but with reduced strength 
it was now shut in between Curupayti and Humaité, and ap- 
parently was not in a condition either to advance or retreat. 
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Meantime the United States had by its ministers offered its 
mediation, which was rejected. An attempt was now made in 
the direction of peace, and Mr. Gould, secretary of the British 
embassy at Buenos Ayres, visited the head-quarters of Lopez, 
and conveyed to him the proposals of the allies. These were 
highly favorable to Paraguay so far as they related to its inde- 
pendence, its boundaries, and the mutual restoration of prison- 
ers ; but, compelled by their treaty, the allies demanded that 
Lopez should, immediately on the conclusion of peace, depart 
for Europe. Another requirement was that of secrecy in regard 
to the conditions of the treaty. It would have been a noble 
act if the Marshal President had been willing to sacrifice his 
power for the good of the country ; but the demand was made 
at a time when it seemed not justified by the state of affairs. 
The fleet of his enemies appeared to be entrapped between two 
forts, and their army separated by a wide desert from the 
river, on which for six hundred miles their supplies must be 
transported from Buenos Ayres. He rejected the proposal in a 
reply in which the real strength of his reasons was obscured 
by the vanity with which they were expressed. 

An expedition against Paraguay from the north had met 
with no better success than the attacks on the south. A 
Brazilian force of about two thousand men was collected in 
September, 1866, at the village of Miranda in Brazil, to the 
north of Paraguay. Thence, in the following February, they 
marched, under Colonel Camisiio, to enter the country between 
the rivers by which it was bounded. Their march was through 
a country deserted except by the cavalry of the enemy, who 
never offered regular battle, but harassed them constantly, 
till, worn out with fatigue, hunger, and disease, the remnant 
were glad to reach again their own frontier. Another force, 
under Sefor Magalhaes, retook the fortress of Corumba, which 
the Paraguayans had occupied since the beginning of the war ; 
but were by the appearance of some Paraguayan steamers 
obliged to leave it. 

In Paraguay the enthusiasm of the people grew with their 
dangers and their successes. Patriotic gifts poured in from 
every side for the supply of the army. Among other marks of 
public spirit, the ladies of Assumption determined to give their 
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jewels of gold and silver to the cause of their country, and the 
example was followed far and wide. Brooches and ear-rings 
came in, we are told, by bushels; and the patronesses of the 
undertaking made a public offering of this treasure. Presi- 
dent Lopez, however, accepted only one twentieth part, to be 
used for a new gold coinage, to commemorate the patriotism of 
the ladies of Paraguay. Such is the account given in the 
Revue des deux Mondes. An eye-witness, however, who 
looked on the Paraguayan cause less favorably, tells us that 
the whole matter was ordered by the government. 

But the fortune of war was now to change. On the resump- 
tion of hostilities, advantage after advantage was gained by the 
allies. The town of Pilar, taken by them September 20th, 
they were indeed compelled to abandon; but the engagements 
at Potrero Ovella, October 27th, and at Tayi, November 2d, 
opened to them the way to the land side of Humaité. Novem- 
ber 3d, the Paraguayans attacked the camp of Porto Alegre at 
Tuyuti, obtained temporary possession of it, and destroyed much 
of the army stores, but were driven back after a severe ac- 
tion, in which that Brazilian general distinguished himself by 
his personal bravery. With these events the campaign of 1867 
closed. 

That of the following year commenced with an achievement 
of great importance. An attack was made on the outworks 
of Humaité by the land force, at the same time that the 
Brazilian iron-clads attempted to force a passage. The under- 
taking succeeded both by land and water. The vessels passed 
the fort beneath a storm of balls from the heaviest artillery, 
and Fort Establicimiento, an important outwork of Humaité, 
was taken. 

The next event to be noted is a political crime in the turbu- 
lent Oriental Republic. The despatch of the American Minis- 
ter to Brazil, which relates it, conveys an idea of the critical 
condition of affairs at that period of the war: — 

** A revolution has broken out in the Republic of Uruguay, 
and General Flores, the Dictator, who had just abdicated in 
order that a president might be elected by the people, was 
assassinated in the streets by the leaders of the Blanco party. 
The outrage was followed by the slaying of one hundred and 
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eighty of the Blancos; and thereupon order was restored in 
the city of Montevideo, where the Blancos are in a minority. 
In the country, however, they are in a large majority; and it 
would be idle to predict the final termination of this proceed- 
ing. The success of the allies against Lopez will go far to- 
wards restoring order in Uruguay. That success was most 
timely. Had it been delayed another three weeks at furthest, 
both Uruguay and the Argentine Republics would have with- 
drawn from the alliance with Brazil.’ (Mr. Webb to Mr. 
Seward, March 9, 1868, in Senate Doc. No. 5, p. 35.) 

No action of great importance appears to have taken place, 
from the successes near Humaité until the month of August. 
Then, after some engagements, seemingly unfavorable to the 
allies, it was discovered by them, on the 25th, that Humaité 
had been evacuated, and possession was taken of it, with great 
rejoicing at the capitals of the allies. The taking of Humaité 
was followed by other successes. Assumption at length fell 
into the hands of the allies. Lopez retreated to the interior of 
the country, where, defended by mountains and morasses, he 
still offers resistance. 

Recently the chief management of the war has passed into 
new hands. The Marquis de Caxias has been succeeded by 
the Count d’Eu,— Gaston d’Orléans, eldest son of the Duke 
de Nemours, and grandson of King Louis Philippe. This 
prince, who is about twenty-six years of age, is the husband 
of the Princess Isabella of Brazil, eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror, aud heiress presumptive to the crown. The Count 
embarked from Rio Janeiro for the seat of war on the 30th 
of March of the present year. Since his arrival, the allied 
army has advanced up the country, cutting off the Paraguayan 
leader from the valley of the Tebicuari and the fertile plains 
of the South. A correspondence, conducted with formal ccur- 
tesy on both sides, has taken place between the Prince and the 
President, occasioned by the use of the Paraguayan flag in the 
Brazilian camp, where it was displayed by a native legion in 
the service of the allies. Lopez complains of this, and 
threatens to requite it by executing the prisoners of war who 
may be in his power. The Count d’Eu defends his use of the 
flag on the ground that the allies are fighting, not against 
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Paraguay, but its ruler. According to recent information, 
Lopez has been prevented from carrying out his threat by a 
noble protest on the part of Mr. McMahon, the Minister of the 
United States. (“The Standard,” Buenos Ayres, June 11th.) 

During the month of May of the present year, General Mena 
Barreto, or O’ Barrett, an officer of Irish descent in the Bra- 
zilian service, advanced into the interior, and brought back 
with him a number of Paraguayan families, amounting to about 
twelve hundred persons, mostly women and children. On his 
return through a dangerous defile, Barreto was attacked by the 
Paraguayans, whose artillery was posted on the hills around. 
The families under his charge were between two fires, and hun- 
dreds perished. The Brazilians succeeded at length in driving 
off their assailants and resuming their march toward the river. 

In the course of events upon the La Plata and its tributaries, 
during the last few years, questions have sometimes arisen be- 
tween the various governments there and the representatives of 
the United States. The documents relating to these questions, 
which we have had occasion to examine, occupy more than four 
hundred pages. The representatives of our country to whom 
they chiefly refer are the late General Asboth, Minister to the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Mr. James Watson Webb, Minister to Brazil, 
and Mr. Charles A. Washburn, Minister to Paraguay. These 
gentlemen, by direction of the State Department, repeatedly . 
endeavored to bring about a termination of the war; but their 
efforts were entirely unsuccessful, and the Argentine Republic 
even entered a formal complaint against General Asboth, al- 
leging that he had, in his correspondence, “ thought it proper 
to enter into appreciations with regard to the war, to home 
polities, to the state of public opinion and of the finances of 
the country, which, he ought to have supposed, had been duly 
studied and taken into consideration by the Argentine govern- 
ment.” To this Mr. Seward very properly replied, “ that it is 
difficult to conduct a correspondence of mediation between 
belligerents without inadvertently giving offence to one or other 
of the parties, and that, considering that every care has been 
taken by the United States government to avoid misapprehen- 
sion, the Secretary of State begs to be excused from entering 
unnecessarily into collateral discussion.” Mr. Asboth was in- 
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formed that his conduct was approved, but a word of caution 
was added against any expression that should give cause of of- 
fence to an independent government. 

Mr. Webb, our Minister to Brazil, appears often in these 
documents, in consequence of the difficulty interposed by the 
allied fleet to the free passage of the rivers Parana and Para- 
guay. He twice had occasion to demand energetically of the 
Brazilian government that it should permit a United States 
vessel of war to pass through the attacking fleet for the pur- 
pose of conveying our Minister, Mr. Washburn, to and from 
the Paraguayan capital. The Brazilians, with some apparent 
reason, objected to the demand, but it was, in both instances, 
at length complied with. Subsequently, when two persons 
connected with the American legation in Paraguay had been 
forcibly detained by Lopez, Mr. Webb urged upon Admiral 
Davis an immediate resort to force to procure their release, 
with an earnestness which, though prompted by honorable 
motives, went beyond the bounds of customary intercourse 
between co-ordinate branches of the public service, and drew 
from the Admiral a reply briefly declining further correspond- 
ence. Admiral Davis afterwards, however, under instructions 
from the Navy Department, repaired to Assumption, and pro- 
cured the liberation of the persons detained. 

It is, however, the correspondence of Mr. Washburn, our late 
Minister to Paraguay, which presents the most important ques- 
tions, and sheds most light upon the state of affairs in the 
country to which he was accredited. We have seen this gentle- 
man coming forward in a manner suitable to the high trust 
committed to him, to defend against the despot of Paraguay 
the rights of the Brazilian Minister. We find him afterwards, 
with the same boldness, giving to oppressed foreigners in 
Assumption the protection of his flag, the most marked case 
being that of the acting consul of Portugal, Mr. Leite Pereira, 
who found an asylum beneath the roof of the American Minister 
till he voluntarily withdrew from it; and we find him inflex- 
ibly asserting the immunities of his embassy for the two per- 
sons already alluded to, Messrs. Bliss and Masterman. In 
the long and excited correspondence on this subject, between 
the Minister and Sefor Benitez, the Paraguayan Secretary of 
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State, the charge was made, that, together with Bliss and 
Masterman, Mr. Washburn himself was engaged in a con- 
spiracy against President Lopez. The President’s own 
brothers, his brothers-in-law, and his former minister, Sefior 
Berges, were also implicated. Confessions of some of the 
accused were produced, to the effect that Mr. Washburn was 
one of the most active members of the conspiracy, and con- 
ducted, through the facilities he possessed as Minister, their 
communications with the Marquis de Caxias, the Brazilian 
commander. The assassination of Lopez, it was asserted, 
entered into the plan, and the American Minister had already 
received large sums of money, and was to be yet more fully 
rewarded for his perfidy. What is most extraordinary, Bliss 
and Masterman themselves, who were arrested by order of 
Lopez while on their way to embark with Mr. Washburn, find- 
ing themselves unprotected in the power of the Paraguayan 
chief, accused the American Minister, and admitted their own 
parts in the alleged conspiracy, in testimony given at great 
length. These statements they afterwards declared to be true 
in the presence of two American officers, but in the presence 
also of their Paraguayan jailers, who had not yet transferred 
them to the protection of the United States. They were also 
compelled to write letters to friends abroad, to the same effect, 
admitting their guilt, and expressing the hope that their lives 
would be spared by President Lopez. It is not surprising that, 
on these statements of their own, they were received on board 
the United States squadron rather as prisoners than as guests, 
although their condition was at length improved by order of 
the Admiral. On their arrival in this country they submitted a 
memorial to Congress, relating the circumstances of com- 
pulsion under which their self-accusing statements had been 
made, utterly denying the truth of those statements with regard 
to themselves and to Mr. Washburn, and complaining of their 
treatment by the naval officers of the United States. 

Mr. Bliss, in this memorial, uses the following language : — 


* Suffice it to say that when the repeated application of torture had 
forced us to subscribe to confessions of our guilt and accusations of Mr. 
Washburn as the head of a vast conspiracy, we were called upon to put 
into narrative form these fictitious depositions, which were then pub- 
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lished as pamphlets by*order of Lopez. These pamphlets were written 
by us while in irons and suffering the same barbarous treatment pre- 
viously referred to, under the constant direction, supervision, and cen- 
sorship of one or all of the three priests who constituted the inquisitorial 
tribunal of Lopez; two of them being fiscales, or prosecuting attorneys, 
and the third eseribano, or secretary. There was in that so-called tri- 
bunal neither judge nor jury, neither counsel nor citation of witnesses 
for the accused, nor any possible means of defence ; nor was any body 
of laws recognized as authority; and this singular organization was 
supplemented by an officer whose special duty it was to superintend the 
application of torture. He also took an active part, in my own case, in 
keeping watch over the progress of my pamphlet.” 


Mr. Bliss then states the circumstances under which he was 
induced to assert before American officers the truth of that 
account which he now declares to have been false :— 


“T had no suspicion of the presence of any other American vessel in 
Paraguayan waters than the “ Wasp,” which I was given to under- 
stand had come to bring the new Minister to his post. Nothing was 
said to me of the presence of the Admiral, much less of any demand 
having been made upon Marshal Lopez for the delivery of our persons, 
which was represented as being a gracious act of clemency conditional 
upon our conduct in answering the expectations of our judges. The 
naval officers alluded to chatted familiarly, smoking and jesting with 
the other members of this special tribunal, which comprised at this time 
two Paraguayan officers who spoke English, and the head torturer, who 
sat directly opposite me, sword in hand, with his warning and mena- 
cing gaze riveted upon me. The depositions extorted from me, as here- 
tofore stated, were then read over, occupying nearly or quite four hours 
in the process, and I was called upon to acknowledge my signatures 
and to reaflirm my confessions, which were thereupon certified to by 
the naval officers along with the priests, — the torturer and other wit- 
nesses present adding their own signatures. Not a word was said to 
me by these officers except to ask me my name in a rude manner, and 
to say, ‘Speak in English,’ when I recognized my signature for the 
first time.” 

Messrs. Bliss and Masterman also state that, when they were 
forcibly separated from Mr. Washburn, that gentleman told 
them they might say anything about him which they found 
necessary for their own safety, as it would not be believed 
by any one except in Paraguay. 
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The statement of Mr. Masterman with regard to the tortures 
he underwent and witnessed is too long for insertion, but we 
present the following extracts : — 


“ Without food, and only a single draught of dirty water, I lay on the 
ground in a state of utter prostration until sunset, when I was ordered 
to present myself before the tribunal. I walked there, a distance of 
about half a mile, painfully and feebly, in my heavy irons, the soldier 
who guarded me thrashing me savagely all the way with a stick, and 
twice knocking me down, because I could not move faster. Within a 
copse of trees I found Captain Falcon and a priest ; the former said in 
Spanish, ‘Ah, we have got you at last! Come, now, confess that you 
are a conspirator ; that Washburn is the chief of the plot, and that you 
took refuge in the legation in order to conspire against the supreme 
government, or words to that effect. .... I replied that I knew 
nothing of any conspiracy, otherwise than from the depositions of Don 
Benigno, Carreras, and others, which had been sent from the foreign 
office to Mr. Washburn, and read aloud to us; that I had not in any 
sense taken refuge in the legation ; that I was perfectly innocent of any 
designs against the government, and firmly believed that Mr. Wash- 
burn was also so. He listened to me impatiently, and said in a loud, 
menacing voice, ‘Then you will not confess; I will see if I can make 
you.’ Te called two men, told them to take me outside and apply the 
potro, — literally the rack, but used by him in the sense of torture in gen- 
eral. I silently prayed, while they were getting ready, that help and 
strength might be given me to bear it unflinchingly, but I had been 
greatly reduced by ill health and the weary anxiety of the past three 
months, and feared that in spite of my determination to do my duty as 
a man and a Christian, I should be soon compelled to give in. At last 
I was bound hand and foot, and they applied the cepo uruguayana, 
which I need not describe here. The pain was very severe, but I en- 
dured it in silence ; the priest meanwhile, in a loud voice, exhorting 
me to confess and save my life, and perhaps gain honor and rewards 
from the ‘ merciful and generous Marshal Lopez.’ After a time, which 
seemed very long to me, I was unbound, and in a few minutes tied up 
again with the added weight of a third musket; my lips were badly 
cut against my teeth, and the blood nearly choked me; and when the 
thongs were tightened I fainted from the pain. I was lying on the 
ground when I recovered consciousness, so exhausted that I felt that I 
could hold out no longer, preferring death as a confessed conspirator to 
the repetition of such terrible suffering.” 

“The negro was tortured for a long time, as his shrieks and cries of 
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‘No sé nada,’ and prayers for mercy, which I plainly heard, made 
evident to me; for he, poor fellow, had no idea of the charges against 
his master and the rest, and could not save himself by lying, if he 
would.” 

“T managed to speak, unobserved, to Dr. Carreras. He said, ‘ Has 
Mr. Washburn gone?’ I replied ‘ Yes,’ and added, ‘ How could you 
tell such falsehoods about him?’ He removed some dirty rags from 
his hands, and showed me that the first joints of his fingers had been 
crushed and were still suppurating. He had also a deep, unhealthy- 
looking wound extending across his nose. He held out his mangled 
hands and said, *‘ That terrible Father Maiz tortured me on three suc- 
cessive days, and then crushed my fingers with a hammer, as you see. 
Have you confessed?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, sadly. ‘ You have done 
well; God help us!’ While we were resting I managed to speak to 
him again, and asked him how much money he had said in his deposi- 
tions he had received. He told me $15,009, and added, * Lies, lies, 
all lies !’” 

“ Before starting, Mr. Bliss and myself were temporarily removed 
to a hill-top, where we found Don Venancio and Don Benigno Lopez, 
Don Gumesindo Benitez (the latter two in irons), Don José Berges, 
Captain Fidanza, Doctor Carreras, and Sefior Leite Pereira. An im- 
mense crowd of prisoners accompanied us on the march, and I wit- 
nessed such scenes of horrible cruelty during that terrible journey that 
I feel no description can picture them. It must be remembered that 
nearly all the prisoners were fettered; that the road was rough and 
hilly, and the heat suffocating. I saw feeble old men, sinking under 
the weight of their irons, flogged with sticks, or cut down remorselessly 
by the swords of the officers, if they did not move fast enough. I saw 
tender women, belonging to the best families in Paraguay, toiling on- 
ward, barefoot and in fetters, and exposed to every indignity. I saw an 
officer stamping on the head of a tall, gentle-looking old man, who had 
fainted from exhaustion, till his white hair was dabbled with blood. 
And I saw others, too fatigued to stand, dragged along by their feet, 
and then thrown, covered with blood and dust, into the carretas.” 

“On the 23d of September I saw Don Benigno, the younger 
brother of Lopez, put to the torture, and on the 27th, Dr. Carreras 
and Seior Benitez led out to execution. ” 


The accounts given by Messrs. Bliss and Masterman of the 
tyranny of Lopez receive melancholy confirmation from the 
pamphlet published by order of the Argentine government, and 
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entitled “ Papers of the Tyrant of Paraguay, taken by the 
Allies in the Assault of December 27th, 1868.” Besides these 
papers, it contains the testimony of numerous Paraguayan 
officers, prisoners of war, as well as introductory and closing 
portions by the Argentine authorities. 

Of the stern discipline of the Paraguayan armies an illus- 
tration is given in a decree taken from an order-book of Lopez, 
that whenever a soldier deserted, his two immediate comrades, 
(costados) should receive each twenty-five blows, the corporal 
forty, and the sergeant fifty. It is supposed that now the 
punishment is still heavier ; for a deserter lately exclaimed 
with a sigh, “* My two poor comrades! they have shot them by 
this time!” 

The first Paraguayan document published is a letter to 
Lopez from the former Vice-President, Sanchez, in which the 
latter, at eighty years of age, endeavors to exculpate himself 
from the charge of having been under the influence of Don 
Benigno Lopez, who was suspected of conspiring against his 
brother. The exculpation was vain. The body of the aged 
statesman was found in the ditch where it had been thrown, 
riddled with balls and disfigured by torture. 

Colonel Martinez, who formerly commanded the outworks of 
Humaitd, testifies that, having capitulated to the allied army, 
and thus become a prisoner of war, he has heard since, from 
other prisoners, of the cruel treatment, and finally of the exe- 
cution, of his wife, by order of Lopez, although she was nearly 
related to the tyrant. Colonel Martinez gives instances of the 
execution of soldiers by Lopez without trial. This was the 
fate of Lieutenant Ybaiiez, a brave officer, for saying that the 
enemy were strongly intrenched, which Lopez interpreted as 
cowardice. This account of his severe treatment of his own 
soldiers is confirmed by many of the papers which are pub- 
lished. A system of espionage prevailed throughout the army, 
and the malicious accusation of a superior by an inferior might 
subject the person accused to degrading if not to capital 
punishment. Other papers show the absolute command of 
the government over the families of its people. Nine hundred 
women, and afterwards eight hundred more, are ordered to be 
sent beyond the mountains and employed in agriculture. 
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The most remarkable of these captured documents, how- 
ever, is the Diary of General Resquin, a journal of the disposi- 
tion made of prisoners under his charge at the camp of San 
Fernando, from May 31st to December 14th, 1868. Of these 
“tables of blood” the result is that four hundred and _ thirty- 
two were shot (pasados por las armas), five bayoneted, one 
lanced; one hundred and sixty-seven died in prison; two 
hundred and sixteen were taken out to work in the trenches ; 
two (Bliss and Masterman) sent beyond the territory ; one 
sent up to the capital; and ten released. Of the victims, most 
are spoken of as traitors, but many are named as prisoners of 
war. Of those shot, two hundred and eighty-nine were Para- 
guayans, one hundred and seventeen foreigners from various 
countries, and twenty-six without local designation. In this 
list appears the name of Gumesindo Benitez, the Minister 
through whom the charge of conspiracy was made against Mr. 
Washburn ; and on the same day was executed Dr. Carreras, 
whose testimony, procured by torture, Benitez had used in that 
correspondence. Among the few released is the name of 
Venancio Lopez, one of the brothers of the President. The 
remaining brother, Benigno, was less fortunate. According 
to the testimony of many witnesses, he was put to death, as 
were the two brothers-in-law of the despot, General Barrios 
and the Treasurer, Saturnino Bedoya, and the Minister Berges, 
who preceded Benitez in the office of Foreign Affairs. 

But we must hasten on. Passing over the accounts of many 
other witnesses, we find the most complete development of the 
systematic barbarity of Lopez in that of Captain Matias Goiburd, 
himself an agent in the cruelties he describes. If this fact 
should create suspicion, his evidence is confirmed by that of 
Don Bartolomé Quintanilla, Don Teodoro Sanchez, and other 
witnesses. Goiburt declares “ that in the combat of Novem- 
ber 3, at Tuyuti, there were taken from two to three hundred 
prisoners, of whom more than one hundred were tied up and 
whipped with the doubled lasso, and forty or fifty shot,’ under 
pretence of an attempt to communicate with the Brazilian 
General, Porto Alegre. 


“He knew these things because he, the same affirmant, had been 
charged with the custody of these unfortunates, and more than once 
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with heavy grief of his heart he had to witness and even to order pun- 
ishments which humanity and civilization condemn.” 

“ That the treatment received by the prisoners in the times later than 
that which has been mentioned has become continually more cruel and 
barbarous, and that in proportion as the position of Lopez has become 
more difficult, he has multiplied the punishments and diminished the food 
of the prisoners and of those in charge of them. That when Lopez 
abandoned Humaita, the officers who guarded the prisoners had orders to 
shoot any who should yield to exhaustion during the march, and that it 
was certain that upon the marches made from San Fernando to Lomas 
there were shot or lanced various persons who had the misfortune not to 
be able to keep up, oppressed with misery by sufferings and by illness.” 


He gives a long list of persons of various countries who were 
put to death or who died of their sufferings. He says that 
there were many others whose names he did not know, “ and 
that thus have perished all the prisoners of war from the allied 
army.’ He knows all this because he has himself been fiscal 
(accuser or examiner) in various causes, and he declares that 
the fiscals worked under the iron pressure of Lopez, having 
always at their side especial inspectors who directed them what 
they were to do. Of those executed, he asserts, the property 
was confiscated by Lopez. 


“ With very rare exceptions, Lopez has sacrificed the best and most 
respectable part of the population of Paraguay. Sometimes he went 
through the forms of a trial, from which resulted what he desired; but 
he almost always scourged or shot eminent persons without form of 
judgment. Of his own family he shot his brother Benigno and his two 
brothers-in-law Barrios and Bedoya, and, in fine, this monster would 
have exterminated all the inhabitants of Paraguay, if time had been 
given him to effect it.” 


He testifies that Doia Juliana Isfran de Martinez was taken 
to the capital and tried before Captain José Falcon and Manuel 
Maciel. She was told that Padré Barrios and Dr. Cespedes 
had testified against her, and was asked what her husband had 
said to her respecting the conspiracy. She replied that he had 
said nothing on the subject ; that her husband was incapable 
of treason, and of doing anything contrary to the laws of 
honor. Lopez, who interfered personally in all such cases, 
commanded her to be scourged to make her confess. As this 
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barbarity did not subdue her, he repeated it, and then ordered 
the torture of the cepo colombiano. The poor lady exclaimed 
that she was innocent, and begged them to put her to death; 
but Lopez ordered her to be told that, if she did not confess, 
she should die under the torture, and that this was the chas- 
tisement to which her obstinacy was entitled. The witness 
declares that he received orders from Lopez to treat her with the 
most revolting cruelty, — orders which he was obliged to fulfil 
in part, yet softened as much as possible, with great danger to 
himself; but that Lopez removed the lady to the charge of 
another person, before whose cruelty he supposed that her firm- 
ness at length gave way, and she confessed all that was re- 
quired, for she was soon after executed, and her last tor- 
mentor was rewarded with promotion. 

Two other names are given of women who were put to 
death ; of one of whom the following is related : — 

Leite Pereira, Vice-Consul of Portugal, — the same who had 
been for a time protected by Mr. Washburn, — was compelled 
by torture to accuse Doiia Dolores Recalde of having aided 
in conducting the correspondence among the revolutionists. 
Afterwards, his death approaching, he was compelled by con- 
science to recant, and ask her pardon for the wrong he had 
done her. ‘ This girl, whose sufferings and bravery had moved 
all who knew her situation, refused to pardon what she called 
the infamous cowardice of Leite Pereira, and, borne down by 
the declarations he had made, she was executed without pity.” 

Mr. Washburn himself, it may readily be supposed, speaks 
in no measured language of the despot from whose power he es- 
caped with difficulty. The folléwing are extracts from his letter 
to Mr. Seward, dated at Buenos Ayres, September 26, 1868 : — 


“T have-been completely run down by people who have come to in- 
quire of me in regard to their friends in Paraguay. I regret that I 
have but one answer for them all: ‘ Lopez has killed your friends, or 
holds them in prison, loaded with fetters.’ I fear, too, that none of 
them will escape with their lives.” 

“Iam confident there has never been any conspiracy, for I do not 
believe that under the system of espionage that prevails in Paraguay, 
and the universal distrust that everybody has for everybody else, there 
are three men in the country so foolhardy as to engage in anything of 
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the kind. Lopez, however, in his policy of extermination, and of 
leaving no one to testify against him, has declared that there is, and 
seems to imagine that confessions extorted by torture will justify bim 
before the world in executing those who have made them ; or, rather, 
those whom he declares to have made them. ” 


In the “‘ Correspondencia Diplomatica ” we have, at greater 
length than in our Congressional documents, Mr. Washburn’s 
letter to Mr. Stewart, the British Minister at Buenos Ayres. 
It contains the following passage referring to Lopez: — 





“ He succeeds entirely by means of fear; and, with the exception of 
a few who lend themselves to be voluntarily the agents of his cruelties, 
such as his mistress, his bishop, Luis Caminos, Sanabria, and a few 
others, who have shown great ardor in executing his sanguinary 
projects, there is not a man, woman, or child, not even excepting his 
mother, sister, or brothers, who would not give thanks to God if he 
would take him to another world, where his actions would receive 
a more adequate recompense.” 


Mr. Washburn goes on to account for the readiness of the 
Paraguayans to face death in battle by their fear of their 
tyrant. The second line, he says, have orders to shoot down 
every soldier that attempts flight or desertion; and if they 
neglect this duty a similar fate awaits themselves. 

According to Dr. Stewart, an English physician, and sur- 
geon in the army of Lopez, the names given in the order-book 
do not by any means cover the numbers who have perished by 
the cruelty of that despot. Of the 600,000 inhabitants of Para- 
guay, he says only about 80,000 are left, of whom 40,000 are 
women and children; and that 180,000 males have perished. 

President Sarmiento writes : — 


“ Lopez has killed all his prisoners, either by execution, starvation, 
or torture; among these were his own Cabinet Ministers, the bishop of 
Assumption (tortured and then murdered), the wives of all whom he 
could not capture; foreign, native, and Argentine merchants, and the 
husbands of two of his sisters. The details of these acts and the man- 
ner of execution make one shudder with horror. He sent for his sisters 
to come to his camp, and after having instructed them what to say, their 
husbands were called in. ‘Do you know this man?’ asked Lopez of 
one of his sisters. ‘No, I do not know him.’ The drama concluded 
by the husbands being shot in the presence of their wives!” 
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The withdrawal of Mr. Washburn was soon followed by the 
arrival of his successor, Mr. McMahon. This gentleman 
reached Paraguay early in last December, by the same vessel 
which brought away Messrs. Bliss and Masterman. Mr. 
McMahon may have believed the story of a conspiracy, which 
those unfortunate men confirmed in the presence of our naval 
officers; or he may have thought it best, now that their free- 
dom had been secured, not to enter into any questions respect- 
ing the past. He remained near the Paraguayan government 
when the successes of the allies compelled its removal from the 
coast; and the story was circulated in Buenos Ayres that Lopez 
had by will appointed the American Minister guardian of his 
illegitimate children. Among the entertainments of the car- 
nival in that city was a tableau in which derisive allusion was 
made to this rumor. The interference of Mr. McMahon to se- 
cure the safety of Argentine and Brazilian prisoners is the best 
answer to this insult. 

Among the first acts of the administration of General Grant 
was the recall of Mr. McMahon. It attracted notice that this 
was issued during the few days when Mr. E. B. Washburn, 
brother of the former Minister to Paraguay, held the office of 
Secretary of State ; and an unworthy motive has been by im- 
plication ascribed to that gentleman. But there were reasons 
enough for the withdrawal of our Minister from Paraguay, when 
there were no longer North American interests to defend, and 
when the presence of such a Minister could but give protection 
to a tyrant among whose recent acts had been the torture of 
two members of the American legation. 

We have been personally assured by one who escaped from 
the power of Lopez that his government before the war, though 
despotic, was not sanguinary. We learn from the same source 
that in the early period of the struggle the Paraguayans were 
full of enthusiasm for their Marshal President, who then seemed 
entering on a career of conquest. As reverses came, and the 
rash enterprise which ambition had prompted threatened ruin, 
it would seem that the tiger awoke in the heart of the baffled in- 
vader. He first showed his rage in the treatment of his prison- 
ers, and of some of his own officers, — General Robles, for in- 
stance, who was shot by his order for retreating from Corrientes. 
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Afterwards, as the war continued with its incalculable losses 
and miseries, while by the manifesto of the allies it appeared 
that the removal of Lopez would restore peace, we cannot won- 
der if among the chief men of the nation a plan was formed, 
probably to compel his abdication in favor of one of his broth- 
ers. The discovery of this conspiracy, if it deserves that name, 
excited the despot to the most violent measures; and, accord- 
ing to the testimony of many witnesses, numbers of people of 
the highest rank, including his own brother, fell victims to his 
revenge and fear. This supposition appears to us more proba- 
ble than that the conspiracy was a mere fiction of Lopez him- 
self, invented that he might enrich himself with the spoils of 
victims whom he knew to be innocent. 

According to accounts just received, a provisional govern- 
ment for Paraguay has been established at Assumption, under 
the protection of the allies, and their forces are advancing 
successfully. Other accounts, however, represent the Para- 
guayans as still strong in their mountain fastnesses, and in 
control of a fertile country, which will afford them ample 
means of support through a prolonged resistance. For this 
brave and unfortunate people we feel pity and respect ; and we 
deplore the continuance of the war, not only on their account, 
but also in the interest of the neighboring nations, — of Brazil, 
where the designs of its benevolent Emperor for the abolition 
of slavery are thus greatly impeded; of Uruguay, which 
ought at length to find rest from those commotions which have 
marked its unhappy history ;,and of the Argentine Republic, 
which has wisely chosen for its guide a chief enlightened by 
the best influences of Europe and of the United States. But 
the contest must now go on, and our hope is that it may soon 
terminate in the overthrow of Lopez. To this result, wisely or 
not, three nations have pledged their honor; and with every 
allowance which can possibly be made for exaggeration and 
falsehood in the charges against the President of Paraguay, we 
must regard him as guilty of kindling, from ambitious motives, 
the war which now rages around him; and as identified with a 
system of terror, espionage, and torture, the more revolting be- 
cause it falsely claims the name of republican. 

S. G. BuLrincu. 
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Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Mivver, M. A., 
ete. Vol. I. Essays on the Science of Religion. Vol. Il. Essays 
on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. xxxv., 374, and 402. 


Our notice of this important work, which was published in England 
not less than two years ago, comes a little late. But we were willing to 
await the time when the appearance of the American (authorized) re- 
print should have put it in the hands or within the reach of more of 
our readers. Everybody now knows it, at least by repute, as one of 
the striking books of the decade; as excelled in interest by none of 
Professor Miiller’s former publications, great as has been the accept- 
ance which these have won. Their author has so gained the ear of the 
reading public, that anything which he may send out is sure of a wide 
circulation and the most favorable consideration. We rejoice that the 
present volumes come forth with this prestige, for they are worthy to be 
extensively studied, and cannot fail to exert a valuable influence in 
moulding the views of thoughtful men. They are in advance of the 
general opinion, but in the direction in which that opinion seems to be 
moving. The mode of their usefulness is twofold: as they furnish 
authentic information respecting the religious ideas and mythical fancies 
of periods and races lying outside our European Christian civilization ; 
and as they instigate us to view these in their right relation to one 
another and to Christianity. No one living, probably, is better quali- 
fied than Professor Miiller for the task which he has here undertaken. 
His specialty, the study of the Veda, sets him in the very heart of the 
myths and creeds and rites of the Indo-European peoples, and hardly 
any one has studied them more deeply, or in a more original spirit, than 
he. The circle of Vedic divinities and their Greek correspondents are 
his most engrossing theme; but he is hardly less full upon the subject 
of the Zend-Avesta ; while the monotheism of the Semites, the dry util- 
itarian precepts of Confucius, the dizzying doctrines of Buddhism, and 
the simple beliefs of half-civilized American aborigines, receive also not 
a little of his attention. Such trustworthy and comprehensive informa- 
tion, so attractively presented within so brief compass, is not elsewhere 
to be found by the student of the general religious history of mankind. 
Made up, as it is, of independent essays, collected and reprinted with 
little change, the work has not the order and completeness of a sys- 
tematic treatise ; but it is more easily read than such a treatise would be; 
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each essay is a whole in itself, and not long enough to fatigue the atten- 
tion of any one who is capable of deriving profit from the instruction it 
offers. There is also, it must be confessed, some repetition, which we 
might wish that the author had been willing, by a little additional labor 
in rewriting, to avoid; yet the fault is one of trivial consequence in 
comparison with the solid merits of the work. So large, and so much 
the most important, part of the two volumes deals with religions, that 
the work as a whole is fairly to be reckoned as religious, although only 
the first volume purports by its title to be such. The title, by the way, 
is not quite happily chosen: the preface alone is of the nature of an 
“essay on the science of religion” ; the rest are rather essays on specific 
religions, as contributions to a science of religion. This science the 
author would fain see constructed after the model of the science of lan- 
guage, and founded upon a comparative study of all the religions which 
prevail or have prevailed upon the earth, and upon an understanding 
of them as the diverse products and expressions of one universal re- 
ligious faculty or instinct. He pleads with much fervor and eloquence 
for the free and impartial submission of all religions, Christianity in- 
cluded, to this scientific investigation, this historical and comparative 
examination ; urging in its favor the authority of the old Christian 
fathers, and the advantage certain to accrue to us in the better compre- 
hension and estimation of our own religion, not less than of those with 
which it is compared. He earnestly protests, at the same time, against 
the prevailing judgment of heathen religions as products of human de- 
pravity, sacrilegious devil-worships, worthy of unmixed condemnation ; 
and insists upon their claim to be regarded as earnest, though erring, 
attempts on the part of short-sighted humanity to solve the same great 
problems to which our own faith is an answer. Professor Miiller fully 
recognizes the difficulty of persuading the great body of those who hold 
the Christian religion to let it become the object of a scientific scrutiny, 
along with the rest, as if it were of like substance with them. Their 
feelings are almost invincibly @posed to such treatment. This is no 
product of the religious instinct, but a body of absolute truth, super- 
naturally revealed, and obtainable in no other way. Nor are Christians 
alone likely to be found impracticable. The sincere advocates of every 
creed under heaven will insist on making a similar reservation. You 
may analyze and compare other religions as you will, tracing their 
various features to certain traits of human nature, or influences of 
human history and institutions ; but each one’s own faith is something 
of a different class. The Moslem has authority fpr all that he believes, 
in the infallible inspiration of his prophet ; the Brahman claims that his 
Veda has existed from all eternity, and is itself a foundation of truth, 
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undemonstrable and unassailable; the Buddhist vaunts the superhuman 
wisdom and power of the dreamy ascetic who taught him to aspire to 
extinction, — and so with the rest. Only the Chinese, who have never 
arrogated to their great teacher anything but superior insight and purity 
of heart, will be liberal enough to join heartily with the votaries of the 
new science, along with those who elsewhere may have risen, or fallen, 
into a Chinese indifferentism. It is in vain to tell each one that, if his 
creed really contains the essence of divine wisdom, the most searching 
and impartial study and comparison will only bring its superiority more 
clearly to light: he will see an indignity in the very quest. 

But even those who accept the impartial comparison of all religions 
have room to doubt the feasibility of a science of religion. Religion is 
so intricately intertwined with the whole of human thought and action 
that it hardly admits of being separated and considered apart, completely 
and distinetly. Its substance, — human opinions and convictions, — is of 
too subjective a character to be easily and safely handled ; and the creeds 
which strive to express it, the rites and observances which it prompts, 
are wont to be, as our author well shows, untrustworthy witnesses to its 
true character. They are very unlike the words and forms and phrases 
of which human speech consists : these have enough of the concrete and 
objective about them to bear scientific treatment. A science of religion 
seems almost as little to be looked for as a science of human opinion, or 
of manners and customs. 

These, it may be alleged, are merely difficulties in the way, and the 
progress of study and of the enlightenment of general opinion will show 
them not to be insuperable. But we do not see even the possibility of 
a science of religion upon just the basis which Miiller would establish 
for it. If the bulk of human religions have their origin in the univer- 
sal facts of human nature and the variety of human character and cir- 
cumstances, then something like a scientific exposition of their rise and 
development may be possible; not otherwise. According to what may 
be called the naturalistic view, now pted by many of the students 
of human history, the religious feeling is called forth in the first instance, 
and guided in its growth, by men’s recognition of a power without them 
and infinitely superior to them, manifested in the phenomena of the 
world which surrounds them ; by their irresistible disposition to attribute 
to this power an anthropomorphous form or forms, paralleling its action 
with that which they best understand and see to be most efficient within 
the sphere of their own consciousness and observation; and by the at- 
tempt to settle their own relation to it, and put themselves in communi- 
cation with it, in order to the obtaining of good and the averting of evil. 
Man is the only creature capable of forming the fundamental conception 
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of something in nature higher and greater than himself, and of feeling 
the desire to penetrate its secrets ; but he acquires this capacity along 
with his rise above his primitive and natural condition, his utterly sav- 
age state. There are races, even now, so sunken and absorbed in the 
lowest wants of their animal nature, that no religious idea has ever 
dawned upon their minds, any more than the idea of beauty, or the love 
of virtue. In different races such ideas make their appearance at dif- 
ferent epochs of mental progress, and assume a very diverse form, with 
corresponding influence upon life and character. With some, religion 
is from the outset an ennobling element; it elevates and makes them 
happy ; with others, it begins and remains abject and cringing ; it is 
full of dread, like the fear of children in the dark ; it expresses itself 
in deprecatory rites, and is fertile of superstitions of every kind. On 
the whole, it follows a certain direction of advance ; it makes its way 
from blinder and more childish views to such as are clearer and 
stronger ; it begins with finding gods and demons everywhere, in its 
naive ascription of each class of phenomena to a separate agency ; it 
tends, where character and circumstances favor, toward an apprehen- 
sion of a unity in all the varying phenomena of the universe, and a 
oneness of their creator and manager, — that is to say, it tends from 
polytheism toward monotheism. 

Now it appears to us that no one who does not take something like 
the view thus set forth of the rise and growth of the heathen religions 
has any right to talk of a science of religion at all; and it is at this 
fundamental point that we deem Professor Miiller’s science wanting in 
soundness and consistency. His religious philosophy presents a cu- 
rious analogy with his linguistic philosophy. In language, he adopis and 
teaches the current methods of historical research, treating human 
speech as the product of a continuous process of development from 
elements the most simple and formless, carried on along with its use 
by men who have spoken it, until he gets back to the very beginning: 
there he assumes a miracle, not precisely a scriptural, but a kind of 
natural or materialistic miracle; namely, an original instinct, different 
from anything which men have nowadays, vouchsafed for the express 
purpose of setting in motion the process of linguistic development, and 
withdrawn when it had answered that purpose. So also, at the very 
fountain-head of all religion he finds — we must not say an instinct, 
since he criticises and rejects that word as used by Renan, but what 
is equivalent — an intuition and a feeling, “an intuition of God and 
the immediate feeling of dependence on God,” which “ could only have 
been the result of a primitive revelation.” This intuition he regards 
as neither monotheistic nor polytheistic; and its natural expression is 
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simply the dogma, “God is God.” Elsewhere he calls it a “ feeling of 
sonship,” and qualifies it as henotheistic, that is to say, as not appre- 
hending or believing in more gods than one, although at the same time 
not consciously holding the unity of God. 

So far as this is intelligible to us, it is altogether unsatisfactory. 
If Miller means simply to maintain that before the distinct and con- 
scious recognition of a plurality of gods there must have existed in 
the minds of untutored men a dim and undefined apprehension of an 
extra-human force or forces at work in the world about them, he is 
only presenting in a somewhat peculiar form the prevailing view 
stated above. But his phraseology does not fairly imply this ; it seems 
hardly accordant with any other theory than that of an original para- 
disiac condition of man, as a being with powers miraculously developed 
and knowledge stored up by superhuman means, instead of such a one 
as any of us might have been if flung at birth into a desert land and 
nurtured by wild beasts. We do not suppose that our author holds 
such a theory, although he nowhere that we have noticed expresses 
himself distinctly either for or against it. Doubtless he believes in a 
general upward progress of mankind since the earliest ages, in the 
gradual development of powers at first possessed unconsciously, in 
the accumulation of knowledge and the acquisition of the power to use 
it and reason upon it. That the untaught and undeveloped genera- 
tions of men were capable of an intuition of God and a feeling of son- 
ship, seems to us quite inconceivable: we fail to see upon what good 
ground the assumption can be maintained as plausible. So far as Miil- 
ler himself attempts to support it by argument and illustration, he is not 
very successful. Thus, to prove the priority of monotheism, he alleges 
the fact that “in no language does the plural exist before the singular.” 
But the same fact, it is evident, would equally prove that the existence of 
one sole tree or bird was believed in before that of many trees or birds ; 
that men were monodruists and monornithists before they became poly- 
druists and polyornithists. If we do not misunderstand him, he would 
account for the separation of one God into many gods in such ways as 
this: Men first said tonat, Bpovra, meaning “he thunders,” that is to 
say, he, the one God. Then, since the thunder came from the sky, 
they occasionally said also “the sky thunders”; and this mode of 
speech grew into a habit, so that finally “he” and “the sky” became 
irretrievably mixed together in their minds, “ by the almost irresistible 
force of language,” and they confusedly looked upon the latter as one 
of the names of the former. And, having committed similar confusions 
in speaking of other manifestations of the one supreme deity, they 
found themselves all at once in possession of a set of names for him, 
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as sky (Jupiter, Zeds) and so on, which they imagined to be names of 
so many distinct beings. And so they fell into polytheism. 

We should be very glad to make an exposition of this peculiar theory 
which should be less implausible and even self-refuting, but we know 
not how to do so. It attributes to words a kind of power over the 
mind which we can only compare to jugglery, and which we cannot 
but regard as inconsistent with any sound view of human speech. It 
is not, however, altogether at variance with opinions respecting lan- 
guage which our author has elsewhere expressed. He inclines gener- 
ally to regard words as the masters rather than the servants of ideas, 
holding that the former condition the latter, instead of being produced 
for their service, and that no abstract conception is for a moment pos- 
sible without a vocable expressing it. Thus, also, in the essay on 
“ Semitic Monotheism,” from which we have taken a part of the ex- 
pressions quoted or referred to above, he combats with much vigor 
Renan’s theory of an original monotheistic tendency in the character 
of the Semitic races (Hebrews, Arabs, ete.), and ascribes whatever 
may be peculiar to them in this regard to the peculiarity of their lan- 
guage, the radical meaning in their words being much more persistent 
than in those of other tongues, — a Semitic epithet remaining an epithet 
merely, while in Indo-European languages, for example, its origin is 
readily forgotten, and it assumes the value of a specific designation. 
The Semite could never be cheated into imagining that, in the phrase 
Zeis Bpovra, Zevs signified a being instead of a part of the material cre- 
ation, because its appellative meaning, “the bright,” or “ shining,” would 
not be wholly lost from memory. This characteristic feature of Semitic 
speech is very suitably brought in as an element in the discussion ; but 
most scholars, we are persuaded, will think that Miiller overestimates 
its importance, and that his solution of the problem is, to say the least, 
not more satisfactory than that of the author he opposes. The Semites 
have managed to find real names for all the objects they have wished 
to designate ; and if their mythopeic or theopeeic tendency had been 
as pronounced as that of the leading Indo-European races, we see no 
reason to believe that they would not have fabricated as many myths, 
and believed in as many gods. In fact, as our author points out, if all 
the Semitic races are taken into view, it is found that they have been 
polytheistic enough ; and he ascribes their exalted doctrine of one God 
directly to the one man Abraham, whom he believes to have received 
it by divine revelation. So that, after all, it appears that the original 
intuition of one God, even when aided by the unyielding processes of 
Semitic word-formation, has not been able to furnish the later world 
with a single monotheistic religion. It is not without show of reason 
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that Miiller rejects Renan’s theory of a Semitic “ instinct” for mono- 
theism, as refuted by the general Semitic worship of Baal, Moloch, 
Ashtaroth, and the rest; but what shall we think of his own universal 
“intuition” of humanity, which in every race under heaven has been 
blinded and baffled by its own blundering attempt at expression, and 
whose appointed office has had to be filled by a later superhuman 
agency ? 

The vexed question of Semitic monotheism is much too recondite to 
be followed out here ; we can only touch upon it in passing ; and would 
say to our readers that two more eloquent and interesting articles than 
those of Renan and Miiller upon it are not easily to be found in the 
whole range of discussion upon this class of subjects. 

There is yet another point, closely connected with those already 
treated, in regard to which our author appears to us not less guilty of 
exaggerating the influence of expression; and it is a point of prime 
consequence. Mythology, not less than polytheism, is laid by him at 
the door of language. His views as to the relation of myths and words 
are drawn out more fully in the second series of his Lectures on Lan- 
guage than in the present work; yet the second volume of Chips 
contains his celebrated Oxford Essay on Comparative Mythology, which 
sketched the outline of his whole system, and even brought forward 
many of the details which have attracted the attention of scholars, and 
led to no small comment and controversy. He goes so far as to declare 
mythology a kind of “ disease of language,” and to maintain that men 
were led along into mythic fancies, as into a belief in many gods, with- 
out their own knowledge and almost against their own will, by the 
overpowering influence of the phrases they used. It may be that his 
expressions do him partial injustice, and that his views are not so dif- 
ferent from those of other scholars as they appear to be; but we are 
persuaded that he at any rate presents the subject in a false light, and 
lays an unsound and untenable foundation for the whole study of myths. 
We at the present day say,“ The wind dashes the rain against the 
house,” “The cloud darts lightnings at the earth,” and so on, in what 
we call figurative or poetic phrase, without running the least risk of 
sliding away into a belief that the wind and cloud are superhuman 
beings, acting after the manner of men. Why is this? Because, says 
Professor Miiller, words have less power over us than over the ancient 
generations ; because our thought is withered ; because our language is 
not suffering under that specific disease; and more of the same sort. 
But in this he is himself a mythopeist. One of the essential parts of 
myth-making is the substitution of an analogy for an explanation. To 
express by a figure something which is only half-understood or wholly 
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obscure, then to dwell upon the figurative expression as if it were a 
true definition, and let it hide from sight the thing meant to be ex- 
pressed, is a good process in mythology, though not in science. What 
is the power of a word? A word is nothing but the sign of a concep- 
tion: the only force in action is the wind which forms the conception, 
and the word is used as its sign. We are saved from making gods of the 
wind and cloud by the fact that we have long since left behind us that 
stage of development in which we inclined to see in the works of 
nature the acts, and effects of acts, of beings similar to men. This 
inclination, now, seems to us to be incontestabjy the true mythopeic 
force, and it should receive the first place and consideration in all theo- 
retic discussion of mythologie fancies. The linguist may then go on 
to show how designation by a word is an important step in the process 
of personification, how it constitutes an external support for the con- 
ceptions to cling to, and furnishes the means whereby the figurative 
statement is handed down more faithfully than its explanation ; so that 
the two are finally divorced from one another, and there remains a 
myth, with its proper meaning unintelligible to those who report and 
credit it. Thus the study of language is proved to have a most im- 
portant bearing upon that of mythology, although not, as our author is 
inclined to claim, its actual foundation. 

As regards the details of his mythological investigations, it is well 
known that Miiller is at variance with many of the best specialists in 
this department on the continent, who regard a part of his comparisons 
and explanations as fanciful and erroneous, and his etymologies as 
forced. Especially, they refuse to follow him in his identification of 
almost all mythic figures with the sun or the dawn, and his explanation 
of numberless myths as growing out of the relation of those two mani- 
festations. Whether, however, he be finally proved wrong or right, it 
is certain that he has struck a very productive vein and worked it in a 
most ingenious manner, and that the views he has suggested and the 
discussions he has stirred up cannot fail to promote the rapid advance- 
ment of the study of primitive religions. 

The manner and style of these essays of Miiller, as of his larger and 
more serious works heretofore published, are worthy of high praise. 
No English author in this department has a greater power as a writer of 
English than he; none writes with more fervid thought or more genu- 
inely eloquent expression. Of course, the essays are not of entirely 
equal merit in these respects; and it should be especially noted that 
one who commences his perusal of the work with the first essay in the 
first volume, the author's lecture at Leeds on the Veda, will gain a too 
unfavorable idea of the whole, of which it is the heaviest and least at- 
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tractive portion, though replete with valuable information. The same 
paper exhibits, to our apprehension, a rather marked tendency to put 
its author forward as the editor of the Veda, instead of an editor of a 
Veda. The same tendency appears here and there in other essays. 
That the Rig-Veda is by far the most important work of its class, no 
one will deny ; but this does not justify the assertion that the rest are 
all of a merely liturgical character, and have no value independent of 
this one. And if he had made the good people of Leeds fully under- 
stand that the bulky quarto which he was at the pains to carry along 
and exhibit to them contained only about one part Veda and four parts 
‘modern Hindu commentary, of disputed worth, they might not have 
opened their eyes quite so widely with admiration. 

Professor Miiller informs us that the present volumes contain only a 
selection from his fugitive writings on the two classes of subjects indi- 
cated. The first includes at least one essay, which we greatly regret 
that he did not class with those destined to oblivion. We mean that 
upon the Aitareya Brahmana of Professor Haug. It is in all respects 
unworthy of him, being an unreserved and uncritical encomium of a 
work which, along with great merits, has some striking defects, shows 
signs of hasty preparation, and unduly depreciates the labors of others 
in the same field. Nor is its inclusion recommended by any interesting 
discussion of points of general importance contained in it, or by sound 
and instructive views upon the period of Hindu antiquity to which it 
relates, while it is especially objectionable on account of the note which 
its author has added at the end. 

In the article as originally published (Saturday Review for March 
19, 1864), Professor Miiller had been ill-advised enough to insert an 
attack upon his fellow Sanskritists, the collaborators in the great 
Sanskrit lexicon published at St. Petersburg, as having formed a mu- 
tual-admiration society with the intent to “ sing each other's praises in 
the literary journals of Russia, Germany, and America,” and to “ speak 
slightingly ” of all outside of that circle. What had happened to call 
forth this accusation, it is difficult to see ; unless perhaps that more than 
one of the scholars referred to had recently (without any apparent or 
known concert) joined in defending the lexicon and its authors from 
a very violent and unjust attack made upon them. At any rate, Dr. 
Haug (who has quite enough merit to stand alone, and can afford to in- 
vite searching criticism instead of indiscriminate commendation) was 
patted on the back, and assured that, if his book should be spoken of 
unkindly “in the journals of the Mutual-Praise Society,” this should 
have no effect upon the opinion of anybody whose opinion was worth hav- 
ing. In the Chips, now, Miiller has omitted the offensive paragraph ; 
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but he has appended to the essay a note which, instead of mitigating, 
has trebled the original offence. He first explains the omission, inti- 
mating the nature of the accusation made, and averring that he did not 
originate it, but merely repeated it from others, being convinced that 
there was foundation for it. He represents it as having been met “by 
a very loud and boisterous denial.” He is sorry if he has given unne- 
cessary pain by what he has done, and hopes that in future no reason 
for similar complaint will be given; if that result is produced, he will 
try to bear like a martyr the wrath and resentment which he has pro- 
voked. We are at a loss for words to characterize the cool effrontery 
of this paragraph. Its tone of magisterial assumption is not easily to 
be paralleled. Miiller says, in effect, that a parcel of naughty persons 
have been caught in their naughtiness ; that he has administered to them 
deserved correction, under which they have cried out lustily ; that he is 
grieved at having had to hurt them so much, and make them so angry ; 
but comforts himself with the belief that it is for their good. And this 
to men some of whom can show services to Sanskrit literature superior 
to his own, and whose reputation for single-mindedness and candor is, 
to say the least, not less than his! 

As regards, indeed, a reputation for fairness and candor, there are 
implications and insinuations in this note which are not calculated to be 
of service to its author. Look, in the first place, at the “ very loud and 
boisterous denial.” It is a pity that we are not informed where such a 
denial is to be met with; we suspect it to be a figment of Professor 
Miiller’s lively imagination. An anonymous criticism in a periodical so 
little famed for impartiality and leniency of judgment as the Saturday 
Review was not likely greatly to disturb the peace of whomsoever it 
might be aimed at; and to those who recognized in it the hand of the 
Oxford Professor it was doubtless more worthy of attention as an illus- 
tration of personal character than in any other way. We are not aware 
that any one ever took public notice of it, excepting Professor Weber 
of Berlin. This eminent scholar, being himself the butt at which both 
Haug and Miiller had chiefly aimed their arrows, could hardly remain 
silent without seeming to confess inability to repel the accusations laid 
against him ; accordingly, in his Jndische Studien (IX. 2, 1865), he re- 
printed the article, side by side with another very able and trenchant 
criticism of Dr. Haug’s book, written by a Hindu and first printed in 
India, for the purpose of contrasting the learning and spirit of the two 
critics, — much to the disadvantage of the Anglo-German ; and then, 
after a few strong but dignified words in answer to the latter’s insinua- 
tions, he proceeded to a very detailed and careful examination of the 
work which Miiller had volunteered to guarantee especially against any 
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attack he might make upon it, — discussing it with a fulness of erudition 
certainly not at the command of any other European scholar, doing jus- 
tice to its solid merits, but also pointing out, without passion and with- 
out carping, its errors and defects; thus furnishing a running com- 
mentary upon it of the highest value, and without the assistance of which 
no unpractised student should venture to use the work at all. This was 
Weber's “ denial”: from the way in which Miiller describes it one 
would infer that it must indeed have rung terribly in his ears. 

Again, the charges of “literary rattening” which our author says 
that he merely alludes to, and of which he shifts the burden to Dr. 
Haug’s shoulders, are not to be found in the latter’s pages at all ; 
they appear rather to emanate from no other person than the scholar 
whose attack upon the St. Petersburg lexicon was the occasion of all the 
after-trouble. So that the plain history of the affair seems to be this: 
some one falls fiercely upon the work of a company of collaborators ; 
they unite in its defence ; thereupon the aggressor reviles them as a 
mutual-admiration society ; and Miiller repeats the accusation, giving it 
his own indorsement, and volunteering in addition that of another 
scholar. 

Once more, Miiller refers his readers, if they are curious to see the 
expunged paragraphs, to the Jndische Studien, where, he says, the re- 
view may be seen “reprinted, though, as usual, very incorrectly.” It 
is strange that, writing especially for Englishmen, he does not send them 
rather to the place of original publication ; apparently, he could not re- 
sist the temptation to cast in passing an additional slur upon the man 
whose denial had seemed to him so boisterous. In this, however, he 
was too little mindful of the requirements of fair dealing ; for he leaves 
any one who may take the trouble to turn to the Jndische Studien, and 
compare the version there given with that found among the Chips, 
to infer that all the discordances he shall discover are attributable to 
Weber's “incorrectness” ; whereas they are in fact mainly alterations 
which Miiller has made in his own reprint; and the real inaccuracies 
are perfectly trivial in character and few in number, — such printer’s 
blunders as are rarely avoided by Germans who print English, or by 
English who print German. We should probably be doing Miiller in- 
justice if we maintained that he deliberately meant Weber to bear the 
odium of all the discrepancies which a comparer might find ; but he is 
equally responsible for the results, if it is owing only to a careless spite- 
fulness on his part. 

We regard this note as by far the most disereditable production of 
Professor Miiller that has ever come under our notice; the epithet 
“outrageous” is hardly too strong to apply to it. If this is to be his 
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style of carrying on a literary controversy, he cannot much longer 
claim to be treated with the ordinary courtesies of literary warfare. 

It is also not quite fair and above-board that in the body of his article 
he notes with complacency, as supporting his own view of the matter, 
that Dr. Haug “ calls absurd” the theories of those who hold that the 
lunar asterisms constituting the old Hindu zodiac were probably devised 
in some other country than India. For if he had dared to quote Haug’s 
own dictum, his readers would have seen how weak a staff it was to 
lean upon. Haug is speaking of the observation of the solstices re- 
corded in the Jyotisha, and remarks : “ To believe that such an obser- 
vation was imported from some foreign country, Babylon or China, 
would be absurd ; for there is nothing in it to show that it cannot have 
been made in the northwestern part of India, or a closely adjacent 
country.” That is to say, it is absurd to believe anything the contrary 
of which does not admit of being proved impossible! Moreover, it will 
be noticed how far Miiller has stretched the bearing of the allegation of 
absurdity brought by his authority. After these two examples of his 
ill success in reporting the latter’s opinions, we should almost be jus- 
tified in adding to any further statement of his, “ made, as usual, very 
incorrectly.” 

In fact, we would call attention to one more very incorrect statement 
made in the course of the same review. He says, respecting the date 
of the observation above referred to, that it “has been fixed by the 
Rev. R. Main at 1186 B. C.” (altered in the reprint to “has been 
accurately fixed,” etc.). But this gentleman did nothing whatever to- 
ward fixing the date in question except to take a calculation made by 
Archdeacon Pratt, of Calcutta, and very slightly change the value of 
one of the factors in it, namely, the precession of the equinoxes. Mr. 
Pratt had estimated the precession approximately, as is usual in calcu- 
lations of this character, at one degree in seventy-two years ; greater 
precision than this does not comport with the general conditions of the 
problem ; and the other, by insisting upon its absolute mathematical 
value, committed a piece of mathematical pedantry, very much as one 
who should insist on a fraction of a mile in estimating the distance of 
the sun from us. The whole calculation, to be sure, is little better than 
worthless, and has been so proved ; but if any one is to have credit for 
it, it is Archdeacon Pratt, and he alone. 

Astronomy is not one of Professor Miiller’s strong points, and it 
would be easy to show that others of his reasonings in this essay bear- 
ing upon astronomical subjects are unsound and without value ; but we 
have surely already said enough to prove our thesis, that the omission 
of the essay and its appended note from his next edition would be a 
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notable increase of the value of the work. We hope that in the 
other pair of volumes, promised as the completion of the series, he will 
be somewhat more tender of his fellows’ reputation and of his own. 





2.—1. Women’s Suffrage ; the Reform against Nature. By Horace 
Busunett. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

2. The Subjection of Women. By Joun Stuart Mitt. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 


EnGLisu style is distinguished by the atmosphere of homely splen- 
dor, of familiar pomp, of surcharged association, in which its words 
move. The sentences unroll themselves deliberately, seeming to listen 
to their own progress, now packing volumes of meaning into a simple 
word, now yielding to passing suggestions and incorporating into their 
mass epithets and clauses which writers of other nations would neglect 
as collateral and exuberant fancies. The secret of this peculiarly Eng- 
glish richness of movement has been kept by Dr. Bushnell, perhaps, 
more steadily than by any other of our contemporary writers. Mr. 
Mill’s sentences, clean, weighted, and going straight to their mark, 
would, if translated literally, sound as natural and forcible to French, 
German, or Italian ears as they do to ours. But Dr. Bushnell’s, in 
any tongue but our own, would have an outlandish air. To take 
an example at random: “ Where we touch the limits of reason, they 
[women] touch the limits of excess; where we are impetuous in 
a cause, they are uncontrollable in it. We know how, as men, 
to be moderated in part, by self-moderation, even as ships by their 
helms in all great storms at sea; for the other part we had 
women kept in moderation by their element, even as ships in harbor 
lie swinging by their anchors; but now we get even less of help 
from these than they do from us.” The reef on which the old English 
style often split came from an excess of this self-listening, and the re- 
sult was affeciation, or, to use the vulgar term, mouthing. And Dr. 
Bushnell with his rich fancy has not steered clear of the reef. A 
clerical training always tends to make a diffuse writer, and we think 
that “ Women’s Suffrage” would have been a more solid book if 
its author’s remarkable powers of expression had been a little bal- 
anced by some cultivation of a correlative power of repression. As 
it is, he is redundant and careless, not to say often vulgar; as in 
such phrases as, “the Duchess of Devonshire was a high-life conven- 
tional kind of woman.” 
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Dr. Bushnell’s thesis is, that although the present status of women 
is in many respects one of wrongful “ abridgment,” and although they 
ought to have facilities for education and occupation opened to them 
in many hitherto untried ways, society should nevertheless make a res- 
olute stand against admitting them to share in any sort of “ govern- 
ment.” Preachers they may be, but not pastors or presbyters or 
bishops; attorneys, but neither advocates nor judges. “ Administra- 
tion” of any kind in which authority is implied lies without their 
province, — most of all, the holding of political office, and the exercise 
of the suffrage. This weighty conclusion is derived from a conception 
of the essential nature of woman and of government, expressed in an 
infinite variety of ways throughout the book. She is not “created” 
to mingle in any kind of strife, or “to batter the severities of fortune. 
.... All government belongs to men .... Where agreement is 
impossible, one of the two clearly must decide, and it must be the man. 
The woman’s law... . requires it of her... . to submit herself 
to his fortunes. . . . . If he has no sway-force in him... . to hold 
the reins, he is no longer what Nature means when she makes a man.” 
Women are “ naturally subject,” “ subordinate,” meant to yield to evil 
and violence, not to combat them with answering evil and violence. 
So far so good. If Dr. Bushnell is contented to urge this as an 
ideal, a matter of inexplicable sentiment, he remains in a strong 
position. The universal sense of mankind hitherto, and its almost 
universal sense now, will uphold him. But he is naturally tempted 
to illustrate the doctrine and enforce it by arguments derived from dif- 
ferent orders of considerations, which to our mind are far from making 
it more imposing ; but rather, being unsound themselves, tend to infect it 
with their own decay, and so undo the authority it possesses in its 
brute dogmatic form. 

The first and chief of these arguments is, that the subordination of 
women, instead of implying their inferiority, “gives them, morally 
considered, the truest and sublimest conditions of ascendancy; ... . 
woman has her government as truly as man,” namely, “by grace.” 
It isto his as the gospel is to the law, “and accomplishes just what 
the law, in that it was weak, could not accomplish. . . . . The honors 
of womanhood lie in gentleness and patience, or it may be the dreadful 
lot of violence and tyrant cruelty endured.” Her supreme glory is to 
be a “subject nature, . . . . milder, truer, and closer to the type of 
God’s own dear submissions in the cross of his Son,” than our “ coarse 
forbidding masculinities”” will let us attain. This is nothing but the 
good old Catholic doctrine, invented when people were hopeless of an 
order to be realized in this world, that suffering is a higher vocation 
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than action. It has done much good-in its day,— saved many a slave 
from envy and despair, and consoled sick men in all ages of the world. 
But there has probably not been an unjust usage in Christendom which 
has not at some time sought shelter under its wings. No well man or 
free man ever adopted it for his own use. Protestantism has practically 
almost abandoned it in its generality. Dr. Bushnell himself probably 
makes no wider application of it than to the present case. And we 
have little doubt, if the truth were known, that he would be found 
loath in his own person to exchange, even if he could, the power which 
his “ coarse masculinities ” endow him with, for the inestimable privi- 
leges of this sort of government by self-sacrifice. Modern civilization, 
rightly or wrongly, is bent on developing itself along the line of jus- 
tice, and any defence of woman's position on ascetic principles will 
fall with litthe weight on the public ear. One smiles, and thinks of the 
author’s own words, in another part of his book, as one listens to him 
“ protesting his natural admirations, his zeal to serve and protect, the 
profuseness of his attentions, and the unstinted tribute of respect and 
deference he is always wont to render.” This gallantry makes after 
all but a poor compensation to women for that restricted moral devel- 
opment which the limitation of the field of their responsibilities imposes 
on them. 

Let us then cancel this particular reasoning in favor of women’s 
abstinence from politics. Dr. Bushnell is immediately ready with an- 
other argument. It is that involved in the first of our quotations from 
him, to the effect that women now are something, but if allowed 
to meddle with government they will become less than nothing. The 
peculiar “grace” of their nature is so very tender and evanescent 
that it requires the most carefully adapted medium or “element” to 
save it from degenerating into mere repulsiveness. The divinity of 
which we have just been hearing so much is, we are surprised to 
learn, artificial ; so that so simple an act as that of voting will sweep 
it away and leave not a rack behind. Feminine beauty we have long 
known to be but skin-deep; it was reserved for Dr. Bushnell to pro- 
claim emphatically and categorically that the very essence of what we 
call the feminine character is of equally epidermic constitution. The 
portraits he untiringly draws, of women as they will appear after 
twenty-five years’ enjoyment of the ballot, are almost too harrowing 
to quote. Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds, and accord- 
ingly, whereas the “ thunder” that clothes man’s neck (our author never 
wearies of this “thunder” attribute of masculinity) looks rather well 
upon him, woman’s “ look will be sharp, her voice wiry and shrill, her 
action angular and abrupt ; wiliness, self-asserting boldness, and eager- 
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ness for place and power” will ravage her once fair form. As for her 
moral state, “the strange facility of debasement and moral abandon- 
ment” which characterizes her will make her corruptions much worse 
than ours. Terrible hints are given, of the naughtinesses to which 
women will resort in order to procure votes, and the demoralization 
which will take place in country districts, where the voters, male and 
female, “ will be piled in huge wagons to be carried to the polls, and will 
sometimes on their return encounter a storm that drives them into way- 
side taverns and other like places for the night ; where” — but enough; 
the curious reader may find the rest of the passage on page 149. But 
the worst of the change in her is, that it is all to no purpose. The 
position for which she has abandoned her proper point of sway is one 
in which she is sure miserably to miscarry. Throwing away all she 
has, to clutch at a shadow, she ends with nothing ; and her appearance, 
“ sharp-featured, lank, and dry,” will but reflect “the disappointment 
of an over-instigated nature,” conscious of its own ridiculousness. 
Unhappy Dr. Bushnell! thus to supersaturate with the bitterness of this 
affront all the sweetness of compliment with which he previously 
smothered the sex! At their hands, not ours, must he receive his doom. 
We cannot help noticing, however, as we pass, how common this two- 
stool line of argument is in the school to which Dr. Bushnell belongs, — 
first, a vociferous proclamation of the utter and radical peculiarity of 
the womanly nature ; then a nervous terror of its being altered from 
its foundations by a few outward changes. Mr. Mill’s belief in the 
power of education is timid in comparison with this. 

A chapter entitled “The Report of History” undertakes to show 
that wherever women have meddled with political affairs the result has 
been disastrous. Some of the examples strike us as unfortunately 
chosen. Delilah, Herodias, and the mistresses of Louis the Fifteenth 
would to our minds serve better as arguments in favor of educating 
women politically, and giving them the feeling of responsibility. The 
strongest of all “ women’s-rights ” arguments is, that women are frivo- 
lous because they are irresponsible. 

We have not space to follow the reverend author into further detail. 
We will just mention, however, the remedy he proposes, for much of 
the present dissatisfaction. It is, that “the almost colic stringency ” of 
women’s modesty may be “relaxed.” Marriage is her true sphere ; 
and, as three quarters of the men who are bachelors are so from timid- 
ity, the women should be allowed without impropriety to encourage 
them by making matrimonial advances themselves, when feeling 
prompts it. 

On the whole, it does not seem to us that the author has very vividly 
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realized the practical importance of the matter he has undertaken to 
discuss, or that his essay is a very serious contribution to the literature 
of the subject. The word “frivolity” little consorts with the reverend 
character ; and yet it seems as if manly earnestness ought to dictate 
some less hollow utterances than these, ought at any rate to lead 
a writer to feel the facts more truly, and discern where the true 
puncta dolorosa of the disorder lie. We must close upon the note 
with which we began, — style. The little book leaves on one a strong 
impression that rhetoric — the mere delight of listening to one’s self 
making sweet music— was an important motive in its production. 
Even in that respect it cannot be considered wholly a success, and it 
certainly will add nothing in any circle to Dr. Bushnell’s reputation 
either as a thinker or as an advocate. 

If Dr. Bushnell’s writing advances, tacking and fluttering with the 
allure of an iridescent butterfly, Mr. Mill launches his smashing pro- 
jectile straight through every intervening obstacle to its goal. Few 
books were ever written with so few waste sentences. There is, indeed, 
an air of hot vehemence about it, to which one is not quite accustomed 
in its author, and which leaves an impression as of a sore subject, long 
pent up and brooded over in his mind, and published under a sud- 
den passionate determination that, come what may, he will hold his 
peace no longer. This amount of feeling has led him, we think, in one 
or two places to press his arguments beyond the point at which, in a 
subject that he looked at more coolly, he would probably have stopped: 
as when, for example, he maintains that we are at present all but abso- 
lutely ignorant of the true mental characteristics of woman. It even 
makes him guilty of something like special pleading, as where he at- 
tempts to show that we have no good ground for thinking women to be 
naturally less fitted for original production in music than men. In fact 
there runs through the whole book a sort of quibble on the expression 
“nature of women.” The main-stay of his thesis is, that there is nothing 
fixed in character, but that it may, through the education of a sufficient 
number of generations, be produced of any quality to meet the demand ; 
yet nevertheless he keeps speaking of woman’s present condition as a 
distorted and “unnatural” one. “ Undesirable” is the only word he 
can consistently use. His belief in the omnipotence of education leaves 
him logically free to admit any amount of present native diversity in 
the average mental aptitudes of the sexes, since that would not on ‘his 
hypothesis be essential or final. As it is, his somewhat nervous anxiety 
to efface even the present distinction leads him into extremes where 
numbers —even of those who fully sympathize with his practical 
aims — will not care to follow, and deprives the book, in adverse eyes, 
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of that wonderful fairness which has always been the secret of Mr. 
Mill’s power to convince. 

The “woman question” has hitherto been in the main a practical 
one. The etiolated and stunted condition of single women on the one 
hand, and the interests of order in the family on the other, have been 
the chief points of attack by the reformers, and retort by the conserva- 
tives. On purely sentimental grounds no well-organized warfare has 
as yet been waged, since both parties have not seemed unwilling on the 
whole to recognize the same standard. We cannot help thinking, ac- 
cordingly, that the most noteworthy feature of this in all respects note- 
worthy book is its thorough hostility to the accepted sentimental ideal 
of the personal intercourse of man and wife. 

If we have not misconceived the matter, Mr. Mill’s ideal is a new 
one, to this country as well as to Europe. Much of what he attacks 
exists here but in feeble form. The legal abuses are in large measure 
obsolete ; the element of brutality which he makes so prominent in the 
masculine feeling of superiority is foreign; American husbands are as 
a rule less sensitive about their wives occupying a position of inde- 
pendent publicity than those of whom Mr. Mill writes; and Mrs. Grundy 
is not the tyrannical reality to American which she is to English mat- 
rons. But bating all this, the sentimental kernel of the essay is revolu- 
tionary even here. It is true that the author does not force his senti- 
ment into the foreground, and deduce from it as frankly as its importance 
would justify. But it lurks as a hidden premise in all his reasoning, 
and, incidentally, is abundantly expressed. It is what furnishes that 
intense contempt for our actual arrangements which gives such a head- 
long character to his work ; and as we just now likened the latter to a 
projectile, we may liken this feeling to the powder whose explosion 
supplies the velocity with which it speeds. 

A sentimental ideal of this sort is of course too evanescent and subtle 
to be stated in scientific black-and-white ; but we will bring together a 
number of disconnected passages from the book, and the reader will 
easily feel out from them what we mean: “If the family in its best 
forms is, as it is often said to be, a school of sympathy, tenderness, and 
loving forgetfulness of self, it is still oftener, as respects its chief, a 
school of wilfulness, overbearingness, unbounded self-indulgence, and a 
double-dyed and idealized selfishness, of which sacrifice itself is only a 
particular form, — care for the wife and children being only care for them 
as parts of the man’s own interests and belongings, and their individual 
happiness being immolated in every shape to his smallest preferences. 
There is nothing which men so easily learn as this self-worship. All 
privileged persons and all privileged classes have had it. The more 
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we descend in the scale of humanity, the intenser it is..... We 
have had the morality of submission and the morality of chivalry and 
generosity ; the time has come for the morality of justice. . ... The 
true virtue of human beings is fitness to live together as equals, ... . 
preferring whenever possible the society of those with whom leading 
and following can be alternate and reciprocal. . . . . Any sentiment of 
freedom which can exist in a man, whose nearest and dearest intima- 
cies are with those of whom he is absolute master, is not the genuine or 
Christian love of freedom, but what the love of freedom generally was 
in the ancients and in the Middle Ages, — an intense feeling of the dig- 
nity and importance of his own personality ; making him disdain a yoke 
for himself of which he has no abhorrence whatever in the abstract, but 
which he is abundantly ready to impose on others for his own interest 
or glorification. . . . . All the selfish propensities, the self-worship, the 
unjust self-preference, which exist among mankind have their source 
and root in, and derive their principal nourishment from, the present 
constitution of the relation between men and women. ... . The prin- 
ciple of the modern movement in morals and politics is, that conduct, 
and conduct alone, entitles to respect; that not what men are, but what 
they do, constitutes their claim to deference. . .. . Intimate society 
between people radically dissimilar to one another is an idle dream. 
Unlikeness may attract, but it is likeness which retains ; and in propor- 
tion to the likeness is the suitability of the individuals to give each 
other a happy life. .. . . It is not with impunity that the superior in 
intellect shuts himself up with an inferior, and elects it for his sole 
completely intimate associate. Any society which is not improving is 
deteriorating, and the more so the closer and more familiar it is... . . 
What marriage may be in the case of two persons of cultivated facul- 
ties, identical in opinions and purposes, between whom there exists that 
best kind of equality, —similarity of powers and capacities, with recipro- 
cal superiority in them, so that each can enjoy the luxury of looking up 
to the other, and can have alternately the pleasure of leading and being 
led in the path of development, — I will not attempt to describe. To 
those who can conceive it there is no need ; to those who cannot it will 
appear the dream of an enthusiast. But I maintain, with the profound- 
est conviction, that this, and this only, is the ideal of marriage.” 

Now all this is clearly inimical to the conception of a wife as a pos- 
session, as a finality. Independence is Mr. Mill’s personal ideal, and 
his notion of love confounds itself with what is generally distinguished 
as friendship ; — each party being able to subsist alone, and seeking a 
mate, not to supply an essential need, but to be enjoyed as a mere ally, 
or great moral luxury. We think that the ideal of the representative 
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American is opposed to this. However he might shrink from express- 
ing it in naked words, the wife his heart more or less subtly craves is 
at bottom a dependent being. In the outer world he can only hold 
good his position by dint of reconquering it afresh every day : life is a 
struggle where success is only relative, and all sanctity is torn off of 
him ; where failure and humiliation, the exposure of weaknesses, and 
the unmasking of pretence, are assured incidents: and he accordingly 
longs for one tranquil spot where he shall be valid absolutely and once 
for all; where, having been accepted, he is secure from further criti- 
cism, and where his good aspirations may be respected no less than if 
they were accomplished realities. In a word, the elements of security 
and repose are essential to his ideal; and the question is, Are they 
easily attainable without some feeling of dependence on the woman’s 
side, — without her relying on him to be her mediator with the exter- 
nal world, — without his activity overlapping hers and surrounding it 
on almost every side, so that he makes as it were the atmosphere in 
which she lives ? 

Many men will answer No, peremptorily ; for instance, Dr. Bushnell, 
who says: “When a woman has set herself up for a practical ditto- 
ship (sic) with men, refusing to accept the name of her husband, or 
have any but a partnership relation with him, she ceases so far to be 
woman at all. She has no longer the trusting nature ; she despises it. 
She neither idolizes nor idealizes her husband. She has no homages 
looking up, any more than he in his ranges of force has courtesies to 
pay her, looking down. He is gruff and she is pungent, and the main 
sensibility of life is the friction of it.” Another class of minds, less 
dogmatic than this author as to what is @ priori “ natural,” will never- 
theless make a half-sentimental, half-practical objection to Mr. Mill, 
somewhat as follows: “Love is now as common as friendship is rare, 
Mere mutual respect, and sympathy in some end objective to both par- 
ties, form but a weak tie in comparison with that flattering interplay of 
instincts, — egotism, since you prefer to call it so, on the one hand, and 
self-sacrifice on the other. Do you not, then, in attempting to eradicate 
these latter things, run the risk of sweeping away the main condition 
that now makes matrimonial affection so cheaply realizable?” Other 
sceptics still will add: “ After all, does not a man’s sympathy with his 
wife differ from his sympathy with his friend in sphere rather than 
quality, as implying a hierarchical arrangement? His sympathy with 
his wife is in interests purely personal, social ends including the found- 
ing of the family, and the minor practical matters of life; but within 
that sphere may there not be the most thorough equality?” It is true 
Mr. Mill says: “ When the two persons both care for great objects, 
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and are a help and encouragement to each other in whatever regards 
these, the minor matters on which their tastes may differ are not all- 
important to them; and there is a foundation for solid friendship, of an 
enduring character, more likely than anything else to make it 
through the whole of life a greater pleasure to each, to give pleas- 
ure to the other, than’to receive it.” (Page 174.) According to 
this, the most important requisite in an astronomer’s wife is, that she 
should have a passion for astronomy. But it may be conscientiously 
doubted whether in the majority of cases, even where equality was 
fully believed in by both parties, agreement in the “ minor matters ” 
would not afford the surest basis for a lifelong harmony; and whether 
consequently any difference of taste or instinct in the sexes which tends 
to facilitate such agreement ought not still to be fostered by education. 

There is one kind of wsthetico-sentimental objection frequently 
urged against any considerable change in woman’s position, that we 
think has little weight. It is to the effect that what gallantry and 
chivalry are left among us will disappear. Thus Dr. Bushnell: “ We 
observe a common-looking man, for example, standing, in a railroad car, 
‘that a common-looking woman may sit, and we say inwardly at least, 
if not audibly, there is yet after all some hope of the world. .... 
These beautiful deferences and homages paid to women are the very 
best civilizers we have, and we can better afford to spare almost any- 
thing else.” The assumption is that our yielding to women in small 
matters demands as guid pro quo on their part that they refrain from 
crossing our path in larger affairs; and that if they become our rivals 
in these latter, we shall no longer scruple to push them to the wall 
wherever we find them. This leaves altogether out of sight the mere 
animal potency of sex. An individual man, however his interests may 
clash with those of an individual woman, will always shrink from ap- 
pearing personally like a brute in her presence. 

We have laid such stress on this sentimental side of Mr. Mill's 
book, because here, more than anywhere else, a careless reader will be 
apt to miss its extremely revolutionary purport, and because, as we 
have already said, we regard it as the soul of the whole. Mr. Mill’s 
sentiment about the marriage relation has for a necessary corollary 
divorce at will, with all the tremendous changes such divorce must 
entail upon the relation of children to society. Yet with that strange 
“air of suppression” which critics have complained of in him, he 
has passed these topics over in utter silence. It may be, he thinks 
his remedies will go farther when administered in divided doses, and 
that for the rest— utilitarian that he is—he is biding his time. 
But there are hosts of readers who feel that in this matter senti- 
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mental and practical considerations must go hand in hand, and whom 
timidity in the latter respect deters from trusting fully their in- 
stincts in the former. It were therefore much to be desired that Mr. 
Mill should publish his whole mind on the subject of divorce and of the 
family, without delay or reserve. 

We shall not touch upon any of the other points the work presents, 
nor even say what they are ; for it ought to be read by every one who 
cares in the least degree for social questions, — and who does not ? — 
in its original form. No one can read it without feeling his thought 
stimulated and enlarged ; numbers of those who are at present sceptical 
or indifferent will be converted by it; and many will be toughened in 
their resisting conservatism by the suggestive glimpse it affords of the 
ultimate tendencies of the democratic flood which is sweeping us along. 
It may be that Mr. Mill’s fervid passion for absolute equality, “ justice,” 
and personal independence, as the swmmum bonum for every one, is a 
personal peculiarity. It may be that he is only more far-seeing 
than the majority, and that the wiping out of everything special in 
any man’s relations to other men — of every moral tie that can pos- 
sibly be conceived of as varying in varied circumstances, and therefore 
as artificial — is but the inexorable outcome of the path of progress on 
which we have entered. If this is so, there can be little doubt that this 
small volume will be what the Germans call “ epoch-making,” and that 
it will hereafter be quoted as a landmark signalizing one distinct step in 
the progress of the total evolution. 





3.—1. Les Quatrains de Khéyam, traduits du Persan. Par J. B. Nic- 
OLAS, ex-Premier Drogman de I’ Ambassade Frangaise en Perse, Con- 
sul de France & Resht. Paris: Imprimé par Ordre de ’Empereur 
a Imprimerie Impériale. 1867. S8vo. pp. xv., 229. 

2. Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Ren- 
dered into English Verse. London: Bernard Quaritch. 2d ed. 
1868. Sq. 8vo. pp. xviii. 30. 


Tue prevailing traits of the genius of Omar Khayyam are so coinci- 
dent with certain characteristics of the spiritual temper of our own gen- 
eration, that it is hardly surprising that his poetry, of which hitherto 
the Western world knew nothing, is beginning to excite the interest it 
deserves, and has lately been made accessible to us in translation. 
The fame of Omar, certainly one of the most remarkable poets of 
Persia, has been narrowly confined within the limits of his own lan- 
guage, and even his name has scarcely been heard outside his own land. 
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This is hardly to be wondered at; for there is much in the quality of 
his verse to render it unacceptable to the generality of orthodox readers 
of poetry, and to those who read only with and not through their eyes. 
The transcendental character of much of his poetry takes it out of the 
range of common appreciation, and that it may be understood at all it 
requires to be read with something of the same spirit with which it was 
written. 

Omar Khayydm was born near Naishptir in Khorassan in the second 
quarter of our eleventh century, and died, it is said, in the year 1123; 
thus preceding Hafiz by more than three centuries, and Saadi by about 
acentury. It is a striking illustration of the early bloom of Persian 
culture, that Omar precedes Dante by two hundred years.* 

The slender Story of his life is curiously connected with two very 
prominent figures in their time and country, one of whom — Nizém-ul- 
Mulk, Vizier to Alp Arslan, the second Sultan of the Seljukian dynasty 
—tells the story of all three in a testament which he left as a memo- 
rial for future statesmen. He relates as follows : — 

“One of the greatest of the wise men of Khorassan was the Tmam 
Mowaffak of Naishapur, a man highly honored and reverenced, — may 
God rejoice his soul! His illustrious years exceeded eighty-five, and it 





was the universal belief that every boy who read the Koran or studied 
the traditions in his presence would assuredly attain to honor and hap- 
piness. For this cause did my father send me from Tus to Naishaptr 
with Abd-us-samad, the doctor of law, that I might employ myself in 
study and learning under the guidance of that illustrious teacher. 
Towards me he ever turned an eye of favor and kindness, and as his 
pupil I felt for him extreme affection and devotion, so that I passed four 
years in his service. When I first eame there, I found two other pupils 
of mine own age newly arrived, — Hakim Omar Khayyam and the ill- 
fated Ben Sabbah. Both were endowed with sharpness of wit and the 
highest natural powers ; and we three formed a close friendship to- 
gether. When the Tmam rose from his lectures, they used to join me, 
and we repeated to each other the lessons we had heard. Now Omar 
was a native of Naishapur, while Hasan Ben Sabbah’s father was one 
Ali, a man of austere life and practice, but heretical in his ereed and 
doctrine. One day Hasan said to me and to Khayyam: ‘It is a universal 
belief that the pupils of the Tmiam Mowaffak will attain to fortune. 


* Omar has always held a high place in Persian esteem, both as man of science 
and as poet. He was famous as an astronomer, at a time when all astronomical 
science belonged to the Persians and Arabians. Information concerning his astro- 
nomical and mathematical works is to be found in the introduction to the A/gébre 
d’ Omar Alkhayyamé, transhated, and illustrated with extracts from unpublished 
manuscripts, by M. Woepcke (Paris, 1861, 8vo). 
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Now, if we all do not attain thereto, without doubt one of us will; what 
then shall be our mutual pledge and bond?’ We answered, ‘ Be it 
what you please.’ * Well, he said, ‘let us make a vow that, to whom- 
soever this fortune falls, he shall share it equally with the rest, and re- 
serve no pre-eminence for himself.’ ‘ Be it so,’ we both replied, and on 
those terms we mutually pledged our words. Years rolled on, and I 
went from Khorassan to Transosicana and wandered from Ghazni to 
Cabul; and when I returned I was invested with office and rose to be 
administrator of affairs during the Sultanate of Sultan Alp Arslin.” * 
He goes on to state, that years passed by, and both his old school 
friends, having found him out, came to claim a share in his good fortune, 
according to the school-boy vow. The Vizier was generous and kept 
his word. Hasan demanded a place in the government, which the 
Saltan granted at the Vizier’s request ; but, discontented with a gradual 
rise, he plunged into the maze of intrigue of an Oriental court, and, fail- 
ing in a base attempt to supplant his benefactor, he was disgraced and 
fell. After many mishaps and wanderings, Hasan became the head of 
the Persian sect of the Ismailians, a party of fanatics who had long 
murmured in obscurity, but rose to an evil eminence under the guidance 
of his strong and evil will. In A. D. 1090 he seized the castle of 
Alamuit, in the province of Budbar, which lies in the mountainous tract 
south of the Caspian Sea; and it was from this mountain home he ob- 
tained that evil celebrity among the crusaders as the Old Man of the 
Mountains, and spread terror through the Mohammedan world ; and it 
is yet disputed whether the word assassin, which his followers left to the 
languages of Modern Europe as their dark memorial, is derived from the 
hashish or opiate of hemp-leaves (the Indian bhang), with which they 
maddened themselves to the sullen pitch of Oriental desperation, or from 
the name of the founder of the dynasty, whom we have seen in his quiet 
collegiate days at Naishdptr. One of the countless victims of the 
assassin’s dagger was Nizam-ul-Mulk himself, the old school-boy friend. 
Omar Khayydm also came to the Vizier to claim the share, but not 
to ask for title or office. “The greatest boon you can confer on me,” 
he said, “ is to let me live in a corner under the shadow of your fortune, 
to spread wide the advantages of science, and pray for your long life and 
prosperity.” The Vizier tells us that, when he found Omar was really 
sincere in his refusal, he pressed him no further, but granted him a yearly 





* The narrative may be found in the preface to each of the works whose titles 
stand at the head of this paper. The English author cites from the Calcutta Re- 
view, No. 59, where the account is in its turn taken from Mirkhond’s History of the 
Assassins. 
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At Naishapuir thus lived and died Omar Khayyam, “ busied,” adds the 
Vizier, “ in winning knowledge of every kind, and especially in astron- 
omy, wherein he attained a very high pre-eminence. Under the Sul- 
tanate of Malik Shah, he came to Merv, and obtained great praise for 
his proficiency in science, and the Sultan showered favors upon him.” 

We have only one more anecdote to give of his life, and that relates 
to its close ; it is told in the anonymous preface which is sometimes 
prefixed to his poems.* ; 

“It is written in the chronicles of the ancients that this King of the 
Wise, Omar Khayy:m, died at Naishaptr in the year of the Hegira 
517 (A. D. 1123). In science he was unrivalled, — the very paragon 
of his age. Khwijah Nizami of Samareand, who was one of his pupils, 
relates the following story: ‘I often used to hold conversations with my 
teacher, Omar Khayyzm, in a garden; and one day he said to me, “ My 
tomb shall be ina spot where the north wind may scatter roses over it.” 
I wondered at the words he spake, but I knew that his were no idle 
words. Years after, when I chanced to revisit Naishapur, I went to 
his final resting-place, and lo! it was just outside a garden, and trees 
laden with fruit stretched their boughs over the garden wall, and 
dropped their flowers upon his tomb, so as the stone was hidden under 
them !’” 

Little more is known of the life of the poet, and there is little in 
his writings to illustrate its external conditions and course. 

In obedience to the custom that prevails in Persia, that every poet 
should take a distinguishing name in addition to his own, Omar chose 
that of Khayyam, or Tent-maker, as indicating, it is said, the occupa- 
tion which he himself carried on and which had been that of his 
father. The Persians declare that it was the modesty of the poet 
that prevented him from assuming a more brilliant name, such as that 
of Firdusi, * the Celestial,” or Hafiz, “the Preserver.” 

His poetry is wholly composed of independent stanzas, called Ru- 
bdiyat, “ consisting each of four lines of equal, though varied, prosody ; 
sometimes all rhyming, but oftener the third line a blank. As usual 
with such Oriental verse, the Rubdiyst follow one another according to 
alphabetic rhyme, — a strange succession of grave and gay.” And not 
merely a strange succession of grave and gay, but of such dark interior 
meaning that the two translators, M. Nicolas, and the anonymous Eng- 
lish versifier, though apparently not at odds as to the literal meaning, 
are completely at variance as to the true interpretation and significance 
of Omar’s verse. They agree, indeed (for this at least is plain), that 

* The Persian text has been printed in the appendix to Hyde’s Veterum Persarum 
Religquo, p. 499 ; and D’Herbelot refers to it under “ Khiam.” 
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Omar was a sceptic, a free-thinker, no true believer, but a very thorn 
in the side of the orthodox disciples of the prophet. But while M. 
Nicolas regards him as essentially a mystic, concealing secret meanings 
in his verse, — a Sufi, — in a word, devoted to the contemplation of Di- 
vinity, and to the attainment of perfection, shadowing the Deity in his 
poetry under figures and tropes of Wine, Wine-bearer, and the like, 
the English translator, on the other hand, believes him to have been a 
materialistic Epicurean, audacious in thought and expression, who, “ hav- 
ing failed of finding any Providence but Destiny, and any World but 
this, set about making the most of it; preferring rather to soothe the 
soul through the senses into acquiescence with things as he saw them, 
than to perplex it with vain disquietude after what they might be.” 
“Omar flung his own genius and learning with a bitter or humorous 
jest into the general ruin which their insufficient glimpses only served 
to reveal; and, pretending sensual pleasure as the serious purpose of 
life, only diverted himself with speculative problems of Deity, Destiny, 
Matter and Spirit, Good and Evil, and other such questions easier to 
start than to run down, and the pursuit of which becomes a very 
weary sport at last. .... The old Tent-maker, after vainly en- 
deavoring to unshackle his steps from Destiny, and to catch some 
authentic glimpse of To-morrow, fell back upon To-day (which has 
outlasted so many To-morrows!) as the only ground he got to stand 
upon, however momentarily slipping from under his feet.” 

The study of Omar’s verse helps but little to reconcile this wide 
difference of judgment. Many of his quatrains, as the English trans- 
lator admits, seem unaccountable unless mystically interpreted; but 
many more as unaccountable unless literally. May it not be that 
there are two sides to Omar's shield, — one of mystic gold, the other of 
plain silver? It belongs to the true poet to represent more completely 
than other men the double nature of man, —the spiritual and the sen- 
sual alike; in him the vision and the faculty divine are indissolubly 
bound to the delight of the eye in the beauty of the actual world, and 
to the joy of the heart in the present life. The higher the spiritual 
imagination reaches, the broader must be the foundation on which 
it rests, of love and knowledge of material existence. Omar may 
have sung, in a literal sense, the praises of the wine which gladdens 
the hearts of men, without any feeling of incongruity when he sings 
that wine which is the spiritual reviver and comforter of the soul. 
The common literal object easily becomes a type of divine excellence, 
and other Persian poets have used wine and beauty as images to 
illustrate the divinity they were celebrating. The English translator, 
indeed, who denies to Omar’s verse the spiritual significance which 
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many of his Persian readers attribute to it, admits that the chief Per- 
sian poets, including Hafiz, borrowed largely of Omar’s material, “ but 
turning it to a mystical use more convenient to themselves and the 
people they addressed, — a people quite as quick of doubt as of belief ; 
as keen of bodily sense as of intellectual, and delighting in a cloudy 
compound of both, in which they could float luxuriously between 
heaven and earth, and this world and the next, on the wings of a 
poetical expression, that might serve indifferently for either.” It is 
true that, however much of spiritual significance may be allowed to 
Omar’s verse, many of his quatrains refuse to be thus interpreted, and 
compel us to accept them as simple expressions of earthly passion 
and of sensual delights. But whatever allowance be required for the 
sensual side of Omar’s character, his quatrains give proof of the deli- 
cacy no less than of the strength of his poetic nature, of the subtility 
no less than of the elevation of his thought. The deepest questions 
that perplex mankind occupy him. Seeking with a shrewd, inquisitive, 
and independent intelligence, he fails to find a trustworthy answer to 
the problems of existence and eternity; and his penetrating imagina- 
tion serves him no better than his understanding in the attempt to 
reach assurance concerning the nature of God and man. But he does 
not rest in simply negative conclusions, in mere denial of the un- 
founded assertions, and reaction from the vain superstitions, of the popu- 
lar religious creed. He doubts, indeed, at times, as he watches the 
perverse course of human affairs, whether there be a God; he pre- 
sents clearly the dilemmas involved in the conception of a divine 
power creating and sustaining the universe; for him there is neither 
heaven nor hell outside of his own soul. If there be a God, he has 
made man weak, liable to error, and full of passions, and has left him 
in doubt as to his destiny; but if there be a God, he must know the 
nature of the beings he has made, and is surely not worse than they, 
and will not punish them for being such as he has made them. If we 
interpret some of Omar's quatrains mystically, we find him sometimes 
seeking satisfaction in pantheistic abstractions, in efforts toward com- 
munion with, and absorption in, the Divine, and sometimes betaking 
himself to atheistic speculations, and admitting no other guiding prin- 
ciple in the universe than a blind, impartial fate. But, perplexed or 
baffled as he may be, he maintains a manly independence, and, finding 
nothing outside or beyond this world to rest upon, fixes himself solidly 
here, and resolves, while all things are fleeting and changing around 
him to enjoy at least the present hour, and to make the best of the life 
which is his to-day, but may not be his to-morrow. However shifting 
and uncertain are his thoughts respecting the invisible and the un- 
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known, his practical philosophy does not vary, and, like the Hebrew 
preacher, he constantly repeats: “ There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul 
enjoy good in his labor. This also I saw that it was from the hand 
of God.” 

Strokes of a vigorous imagination, strongly grasping the reality, 
constantly occur in his verse. His boldness of expression often runs 
into audacity. Things held sacred he treats with a free hand, and what 
he ventures to think he ventures also to speak. The bitter contrast 
between the wretchedness of men in this life and their undefined ex- 
pectations of a better lot in another life moves him at times to con- 
temptuous irony of human hopes and efforts, at times to indignant 
scorn of the supposed divine order of the universe. From the illusions 
of earth,—the palace of misery,—he turns to the real, if transient, 
gladness of wine, and celebrates the joys of self-forgetfulness in the 
embrace of the twisted tendrils of the grape. He professes no wisdom 
but that of honest integrity of thought, which authorizes him to speak 
plain truth whether it be acceptable or not. He has no disposition to 
make terms with the true believers. He is unsparing in his rebukes 
of pretenders to religion, and in his satire of its ministers. But his 
fancy chiefly occupies itself with the transitoriness and uncertainty of 
human affairs, with the ignorance of man concerning his own destiny, 
with the quick passage of life, and with the means of enjoyment which 
the hour affords. 

In a literal translation much of the charm of the original must be 
lost, and much of its spirit evaporates. But even in the dry version 
of M. Nicolas the transcendental character of Omar’s poetry is appar- 
ent, and its essential qualities do not altogether disappear.* The 
English anonymous translator, of the character of whose version I have 
yet to speak, has confined his work within such narrow limits that, be- 
fore proceeding to it, it may be well to give some passages from the 
French rendering, which illustrate the nature of the genius and of the 
speculations of the poet :— 


“Tn this world, which for an instant serves us as an asylum, we have ex- 
perienced naught but trouble and misfortune. Alas! no problem of creation 
has been solved for us; and yet we quit this earth with hearts full of re- 
gret.” 

“ Since no one can assure us of to-morrow, hasten to rejoice thy sad heart. 
Drink, O beloved! drink from the ruby cup; for the moon shall long turn 
around the earth without again finding us.” 


* M. Nicolas gives the original text as well as the translation of Omar’s work, 
— four hundred and sixty-four quatrains in all. His notes are copious and useful. 
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“When I take in my hand a cup of wine, and in the joy of my heart am 
drunken, then in the fire that consumes me — behold !— a hundred miracles 
become real, and words clear as limpid water seem to explain the mystery of 
the universe.” 


“ Unbelief is divided from faith but by a breath ; doubt from certainty but 
by a breath ; life from death but by a breath. Pass gayly over the dividing 
line.” 


“ My life runneth out in a brief space: it passeth as the wind of the desert. 
Therefore, while a breath remaineth to me, there are two days concerning 
which I will not disquiet myself, — the day that hath not come, and the day 
that hath gone.” 


“ Who can believe that he who fashioned the cup meaneth to break it to 
pieces? All these fair heads, these beautiful arms, these delicate hands, — 
by what love are they made ? by what hate are they destroyed ?” 


“O Khayy:’im! why grievest thou because of thy sin? What solace find- 
est thou in thus tormenting thyself? He who hath not sinned shall not taste 
the sweet of forgiveness. It is for sin that forgiveness exists. How then 
canst thou fear ?” 


“ That day when the heavens shall melt, and the stars be darkened, I will 
stop Thee on Thy way, and, seizing Thee by the hem of Thy garment, will 
require of Thee to tell me, Why, having given me life, Thou hast taken it 
from me.” 


“T asked of the world,— the bride of man, — what was her dowry; and 
she answered me, My dowry is the joy of thy heart.” 


“ The heart on whom the light of love hath shone, whose name is written 
in the book of love, that heart, whether it frequenteth mosque or synagogue, 
is free from fear of hell, or hope of heaven.” 


“If I drink wine it is not for mere delight of the taste, nor that I should 
become disorderly and renounce religion and morality ; no, it is that I may 
for one moment exist outside of myself.” 


“T know not whether He who hath created me belongeth to paradise or to 
hell; but this I know, that a cup of wine, my beautiful love, and a lute on 
the edge of a meadow, are three things which I enjoy to-day, while thou 
livest on the promise of a paradise to come.” 


“ At this moment, when life is not yet gone out of my heart, it seemeth to 
me there are few problems that I have not solved. But when I appeal to my 
understanding, and turn inward on myself, 1 perceive that my life hath flowed 
away, and as yet I have defined nothing.” 


“O Thou! in whose eyes sin is of no account, order the wise to proclaim 
this truth; for there is no folly equal to that of making the divine foreknowl- 
edge the accomplice of iniquity.” 
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“ My being was given me without my consent, so that my own existence 
is a wonder tome. Yet I leave the world with regret, baving comprehended 
neither the object of my coming, of my stay, nor of my departure.” 


“They who by their learning are the cream of the world, who by their un- 
derstanding traverse the heights of heaven, even they, in their search after 
knowledge of the divine, have their heads turned, whirling in vertigo, like 
the firmament itself.” 


“ Give thyself to joy, for grief will be infinite. The stars shall again meet 
together at the same point of the firmament; but out of thy body shall bricks 
be made for a palace-wall.” 


“ The day when I shall be a stranger to myself, and when my name shall 
be as a tale that is told, then make of my clay a wine-jar for use in the 
tavern!” 


“The secrets of existence no man hath penetrated; a step beyond him- 
self no man hath taken. From the scholar to the master I behold only incom- 
petence, — the incompetence of all of woman born.” 


“ Who hath found access behind the curtain of destiny ? Who hath knowl- 
edge of the secrets of Providence? Night and day, for threescore years, 
have I meditated, yet have I learned nothing; the riddle remaineth un- 
solved.’ 


“ Drink wine! for wine putteth an end to the disquietudes of the heart, 
and delivereth from meditations on the two-and-seventy sects. Abstain not 
from this alchemy, for if thou drinkest but one jarful, a thousand infirmities 
shall fall away from thee.” 


“The devotee comprehendeth not as we the divine mercy. A stranger 
knoweth thee not so well asa friend. If Thou sayest, ‘ Behold, if thou com- 
mittest sin I will cast thee into hell,’ — go, say it unto one who knoweth Thee 
not.” 


“ The rolling heavens do naught but multiply our woes. What they set 
upon earth they quickly snatch away. Ah! if they who have not yet come 
knew what suffering the world inflicts, they would take good heed how they 
came.” 


“O friend! why busy thyself concerning existence? Why trouble thy 
heart and soul with idle thoughts? Live happy; pass joyful days; for in 
truth thy advice was not asked concerning creation.” 


“O Thou, in quest of whom the whole world hath gone astray and is in 
distress, neither prayers nor riches avail to find thee out: Thou takest part 
in every conversation, but all are deaf; Thou art before the eyes of all, but all 
are blind.” 


“ Though I have not pierced the pearl of obedience that is due to Thee, 
though never with my heart have I swept up the dust of Thy steps, yet I 
despair not of reaching the sill of Thy throne of mercy, for never have I im- 
portuned Thee with my complaints.” 
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“We are puppets with which the heavens amuse themselves; we are 
pieces on the chess-board of being, whence we are laid aside, one by one, into 
the coffin of nothingness.” 


“T saw on the walls of the city of Thous a bird, with the skull of Kay- 
Kavous before him. The bird said to the skull, Where now is the noise of 
thy glory ? where now is the sound of thy clarion ?” 


“If the rose be not ours, yet have we not its thorns? If the light reach 
us not, have we not the fire? If Heaven refuse me peace, am I not ready 


9” 


for war ? 


“ All things that the world contains are images and illusions, and he 
hath little wisdom who includeth not himself among these images. Be quiet, 
then, O friend! drink, and deliver thyself from vain fancies and thoughts 
that cannot reach their goal.” 


“If Iam drunken with old wine, so be it. If I am infidel, or idolater, so 
be it. Let each man think of me as he will, what matters it? I belong to 
myself, and I am that which I am.” 

“ The circle of the universe is a ring of which you and I are the graven 
gem.” 

“ Lift Thou from my heart the weight of the vicissitudes of life. Hide 
from men’s eyes my faults. Give me happiness to-day, and to-morrow deal 
with me according to Thy mercy.” 

“T beheld a man withdrawn into a desert place. He was neither heretic 
nor Mussulman ; he possessed neither riches, nor religion, nor God, nor truth, 
nor law, nor certitude. Who is there in this world or in the other who hath 
such courage ?” 

“The wheel of Heaven runs to thy death and mine, O beloved! it 
conspires against thy soul and mine. Come, come, sit beside me on the 
grass, for little time remaineth before the grass shall spring from my dust and 
thine.” 

“ Tell me what man is there who hath not fallen intosin! Can man exist 
and not sin? If because I do ill Thou punishest me with ill, say, what differ- 
ence is there between Thee and me?” 


“Thou hast set a hundred snares round about us. Thou sayest, ‘If ye fall 
into them ye shall surely die!’ It is Thou that spreadest the net, and if a man 
be taken in it Thou condemnest him, Thou deliverest him to death, Thou 
callest him rebel !” 


“ A sheikh said to a harlot: ‘ Thou art drunken; thou art taken in the net 
of whoso will. And she answered: ‘O Sheikh! I am that which thou 
sayest ; but thou, art thou what thou professest to be ?’” 


“ At times Thou art hidden, disclosing Thyself unto no one; then again 
Thou revealest Thyse!f in all the images of the universe. Verily, it is for Thy- 
self and for Thine own pleasure that Thou workest these marvels, for lo! 
Thou art both the show and the spectator.” 
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Such passages as these, suffering from the accumulated injuries of a 
double translation, and reproducing neither the poetic form nor the 
style of the original verse, while they but imperfectly render its sub- 
stance, can hardly fail in spite of all these drawbacks to leave a strong 
impression on the mind of the reader — especially if he be a little versed 
in the usual manner of the Persian poets — of the originality of Omar’s 
genius, and of the vigor of his character as shown in the indepen- 
dence of his attitude toward the popular belief and predominant opin- 
ions of his time. The individual quality of the poet’s imagination, the 
clear, defined precision of his expression, the spiritual insight of his 
speculation, and the realistic truth of his rendering of feeling, unite 
to give him a high place among the poets of his country ; while his 
direct dealing with subjects of universal import, and his grasp of 
thoughts and moods common to the latest generation, set him among 
the few poets who have more than a mere historic or literary interest 
for men of different race, of different language, and of another age than 
his. Leaving altogether out of view the striking contrast which his 
poetry offers to the contemporary poetic productions of the Western 
world, and the picture it affords of the material civilization no less 
than of the spiritual culture of Persia at the period when it was com- 
posed, it possesses an intrinsic claim to record, as the imaginative utter- 
ance of one who in his time was busied with the questions which from 
the days of Adam to the latest day have occupied the best and wisest of 
the sons of men, and to which each has striven —and shall we say 
each as vainly as Omar himself ?— to discover the answer which shall 
satisfy the doubting, sceptical, sad heart of man. That such a view, at 
least, of the significance and worth of the poetry of Omar has been held 
by his English translator, is plain from the manner of the work which 
he has given us. He is to be called “translator” only in default of a 
better word, one which should express the poetic transfusion of a poetic 
spirit from one language to another, and the re-presentation of the 
ideas and images of the original in a form not altogether diverse from 
their own, but perfectly adapted to the new conditions of time, place, 
custom, and habit of mind in which they reappear. In the whole range 
of our literature there is hardly to be found a more admirable example 
of the most skilful poetic rendering of remote foreign poetry than this 
work of an anonymous author affords, It has all the merit of a re- 
markable original production, and its excellence is the highest testimony 
that could be given, to the essential impressiveness and worth of the 
Persian poet. It is the work of a poet inspired by the work of a poet ; 
not a copy, but a reproduction, not a translation, but the redelivery of a 
poetic inspiration. 
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Much in the English work has been simply suggested by the origi- 
nal. Hints supplied by Omar are enlarged ; thoughts touched upon by 
him are completely grasped ; images faintly shadowed by him, fully de- 
veloped. The sequence of the Persian quatrains, depending on the 
rhyme and not upon the contents of the verse, admits of no progressive 
development of feeling, and no logical continuity of thought. The poet 
is compelled by his form into sententiousness, into gnomic sayings, into 
discontinuous flashes of emotion, and finds himself obliged to recur often 
to the same idea, in order to present it under a new image or in a dif- 
ferent aspect. The English Omar has not troubled himself to follow 
this peculiarity of his model. He has strung his quatrains together in 
an order which, if it fail to unite them all in a continuous and regularly 
developed whole, into a poem formed of the union of the separate 
stanzas, does at least so bind together many of them that the various 
portions seem like fragments of an Oriental eclogue. Moreover, a 
minor key of sadness, of refined melancholy, seems to recur in the 
English composition more frequently than in the Persian. The senti- 
ment of the original Omar is often re-enforced by the English, is ex- 
pressed in stronger, tenderer, and more delicate strokes. Every now 
and then a note of the nineteenth century seems to mingle its tone with 
those of the twelfth; as if the ancient Oriental melody were repro- 
duced on a modern European instrument. But it is very striking to 
see, and much more to feel, how close the thought and the senti- 
ment of the Persian poet often are to the thought and sentiment of our 
own day. So that in its English dress it reads like the latest and 
freshest expression of the perplexity and of the doubt of the generation 
to which we ourselves belong. There is probably nothing in the mass 
of English translations or reproductions ef the poetry of the East to be 
compared with this little volume in point of value as English poetry. 
In the strength of rhythmical structure, in force of expression, in 
musical modulation, and in mastery of language, the external character 
of the verse corresponds with the still rarer interior qualities of im- 
agination and of spiritual discernment which it displays. 

It needs no further introduction. The English Omar gives us one 
hundred and ten quatrains in all, from which the following citations are 
selected : — 


“ Wake! for the sun behind yon eastern height 
Has chased the session of the stars from night ; 
And, to the field of heaven ascending, strikes 
The sultan’s turret with a shaft of light. 


“ Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling : 
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The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter, — and the bird is on the wing. 


“* Whether at Naishaptir or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The leaves of life keep falling one by one. 


‘* Morning a thousand roses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the rose of yesterday ? 
And this first sammer-month that brings the rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobdd away. 


“ Well, let it take them! What have we to do 
With Kaikobdd the Great or Kaikhosri ? 
Let Rustum cry, ‘ To battle!’ as he likes, 
Or Hatim Tai, ‘To supper!’ — heed not you. 


“ With me along the strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of slave and sultan is forgot, — 
And peace to Mahmud on his golden throne ! 


“ Here with a little bread beneath the bough, 
A flask of wine, a book of verse, — and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness, — 
O, wilderness were paradise enow.” 





* Some for the glories of this world, and some 
Sigh for the prophet’s paradise to come ; 
Ah, take the cash, and let the promise go, 
Nor heed the music of a distant drum ! 


“ Were it not folly, spider-like, to spin 
The thread of present life away to win — 
What ? for ourselves, who know not if we shall 
Breathe out the very breath we now breathe in ! 


** Look to the blowing rose about us. ‘ Lo, 
Laughing,’ she says, ‘into the world I blow, 
At once the silken tassel of my purse 
Tear, and its treasure on the garden throw.’ ” 





“ The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes, — or it prospers ; and anon 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone. 


“ Think, in this battered caravanserai 
Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour, and went his way. 
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“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, that great hunter, the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 


“ The palace that to heaven his pillars threw, 
And kings the forehead on his threshold.drew, 
I saw the solitary ringdove there, 
And ‘ Coo, coo, coo,’ she cried ; and ‘ Coo, coo, coo.’ ”’ * 


“ Ah! my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regret and future fears ; 
To-morrow! Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 


“ For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


“ And we that now make merry in the room 
They left, and summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the couch of earth 
Descend, ourselves to make a couch — for whom ? 


“ Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the dust descend : 
Dust into dust, and under dust to lie, 
Sans wine, sans song, sans singer, and — sans end.” 


“ T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 


“ And this delightful herb whose living green 

Fledges the river’s lip on which we lean, — 
Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 

From what once lovely lip it springs unseen!” 


“ Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went. 


“ With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 
And with my own hand wrought to make it grow ; 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped, — 
‘I came like water, and like wind I go.’ 





* “This quatrain Mr. Binning found inscribed by some stray hand among the 
ruins of Persepolis. The ringdove’s ancient Pehlevi, Coo, coo, coo, signifies also in 
Persian, ‘ Where ? where ? where ¢’ ” 
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“‘ Into this universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it as wind along the waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


“What! without asking, hither hurried whence ? 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence ! 
Ah, contrite Heaven endowed us with the vine, 
To drug the memory of that insolence ! ” 


“Up from earth’s centre through the seventh gate 4 
I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate, \ 
And many knots unravelled by the road ; 
But not the master-knot of humaw fate. 


“ There was the door to which I found no key : 
There was the veil through which I could not see : a 
Some little talk awhile of me and THEE 
There was, —and then no more of THEE and ME. 


“Earth could not answer, nor the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor Heaven, with those eternal signs revealed 
And hidden by the sleeve of night and morn. 


“Then of the THEE IN ME who works behind 
The veil of universe I cried to find 
A lamp to guide me through the darkness ; and 
Something then said, ‘ An understanding blind.’ 


“ Then to the lip of this poor earthen urn 
I leaned, the secret well of life to learn : 
And lip to lip it murmured, ‘ While you live, d 
‘Drink ! for, once dead, you never shall return.’ 


“IT think the vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answered, once did live 
And drink ; and that impassive lip I kissed, 
How many kisses might it take — and give! 


“For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a potter thumping his wet clay ; 
And with its all-obliterated tongue 
It murmured, ‘ Gently, brother, gently, pray !’”’ 


“When you and I behind the veil are past, 
© but the long, long while the worl@ shall last ! 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As much as ocean of a pebble-cast. 


“ And fear not lest existence closing your 
Account, should lose, or know the type no more ; 
The Eternal Saki from that bow] has poured . 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour. ’ 
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“ And if the cup you drink, the lip you press, 

End in what All begins and ends in, — yes ; 
Imagine then you are what heretofore 

You were, — hereafter you shall not be less. 


“So when at last the Angel of the drink 
Of darkness finds you by the river-brink, 
And, proffering his cup, invites your soul 
Forth to your lips to quaff it, — do not shrink.” 


“ And if in vain down on the stubborn floor 
Of earth, and up to heaven’s unopening door, 
You gaze to-day, while you are you, — how then 
To-morrow, when you shall be you no more # 


“O, plagued no more with human or divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to itself resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The cypress-slender minister of wine. 


“ Waste not your hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of this and that endeavor and dispute ; 
Better be merry with the fruitful grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter fruit. 


“The grape that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring sects confute : 
The sovereign alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into gold transmute.” 


“ Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


“ The revelations of devout and learned 
Who rose before us, and as prophets burned, 
Are all but stories which, awoke from sleep 
They told their fellows, and to sleep returned.” 


“T sent my soul through the invisible 
Some letter of that after-life to spell : 
And after many days my soul returned 
And said, ‘ Behold, myself am Heaven and Hell.’ 


“ Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 
Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.” 
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* We are no other than a moving row 
, Of visionary shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


“Impotent pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this checker-board of nights and days, 
Hither and thither moves and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


“The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, goes ; 
And he that tossed you down into the field, 
He knows about it all, — he knows, ne knows ! 


“The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on : nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall !ure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor shall your tears wash out a word of it.” 





“For let philosopher and doctor preach 
Of what they will, and what they will not, — each 
Is but one link in an eternal chain, 
That none can slip, nor break, nor overreach. 


“ And that inverted bowl we call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to it for help, — for it 
As impotently rolls as you or L 


“ With earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 
And there of the last harvest sowed the seed : 
And the first morning of creation wrote 
What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 


“Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare, — 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair : 
Drink ! for you know not whence you came, nor why : 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where. 


“‘ But this I know : whether the one true light 
Kindle to love, or wrath consume me quite, 
One flash of it within the tavern caught 

Better than in the temple lost outright.” 





“What ! out of senseless nothing to provoke 
A conscious something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted pleasure, under pain 

Of everlasting penalties if broke ! 


“ What ! from his helpless creature be repaid 
Pure gold for what he lent as dross allayed, — 
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Sue for a debt we never did contract, 
And cannot answer, — O, the sorry trade ! 


“Nay, but for terror of his wrathful face, 

I swear I will not call injustice grace ; 

Not one good fellow of the tavern but 
Would kick so poor a coward from the place. 


“O Thon, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin ? 


“O Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 
And ev’n with paradise devise the snake : 
For all the sin the face of wretched man 
Is black with, man’s forgiveness give — and take!” 


“ As under cover of departing day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazan away, 
Once more within the potter’s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the shapes of clay. 


“ And once again there gathered a scaree-heard 

Whisper among them, as it were, the stirred 

Ashes of some all but extinguished tongue, 
Which mine ear kindled into living word. 


“ Said one among them: ‘ Surely not in vain 
My substance from the common earth was ta’en, 
That he who subtly wrought me into shape 
Should stamp me back to shapeless earth again ?” 


“ Another said: ‘ Why, ne’er a peevish boy 
Would break the cup from which he drank in joy 
Shall he that of his own free fancy made 
The vessel, in an after-rage destroy ?’” 


“ None answered this ; but after silence spake 
Some vessel of a more ungainly make : 
‘ They sneer at me for leaning all awry ; 
What! did the hand then of the potter shake ?” 


“ Thus with the dead as with the living, WaAat? 
And Why? so ready, but the Wherefor not. 
One on a sudden peevishly exclaimed : 
‘Which is the potter, pray, and which the pot?” 


“ Said one: ‘ Folks of a surly master tell, 
And daub his visage with the smoke of hell ; 
They talk of some sharp trial of us, —pish ! 
He ’s a good fellow, and ’t will all be well.’ 


[Oct. 
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“ * Well,’ said another, ‘ whoso will, let try, 
My clay with long oblivion is gone dry : 
But fill me with the old familiar juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by !’ 


‘So while the vessels one by one were speaking, 
One spied the little crescent all were seeking : 
And then they jogged each other, ‘ Brother ! brother ! 
Now for the porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking !’ ” * 


Alas ! that spring should vanish with the rose ! 

That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 
The nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who knows ! 


Would but the desert of the fountain yield 
One glimpse, if dimly, yet indeed revealed, 

Toward which the fainting traveller might spring, 
As springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 


Ah, with the grape my fading life provide 
And wash my body whence the life has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living leaf, 

By some not unfrequented garden-side. 


Whither resorting from the vernal heat, 

Shall old acquaintance old acquaintance greet, 
Under the branch that leans above the wall 

To shed his blossoms over head and feet. 


‘ That ev’n my buried ashes such a share 
Of vintage shall fling up into the air, 
As not a true believer passing by 

But shall be overtaken unaware.” 


O, if the world were but to re-create, 

That we might catch, ere closed, the Book of Fate, 
And make the writer on a fairer leaf 

Inscribe our names, or quite obliterate ! 


« 
- 


Better, O better cancel from the scroll 
Of universe one luckless human soul, 

Than drop by drop enlarge the flood that rolls 
Hoarser with anguish as the ages roll. 


Ah love ! could you and I with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 


* “At the close of the fasting-month, Ramazan, the first glimpse of the new 
moon is looked for with the utmost anxiety and hailed with acclamation. Then 
it is that the porter’s knot may be heard — toward the cellar, perhaps.” 
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Would not we shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ! 


“ But see ! the rising moon of heaven again 
Looks for us, sweetheart, through the quivering plane : 
How oft hereafter rising will she look 
Among those leaves — for one of us in vain ! 


“ And when yourself with silver foot shall pass 
Among the guests star-scattered on the grass, 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one, — turn down an empty glass!” 


4.— 1. Friedrich Riickert und seine Werke. Von C. FortiacGe. 
Frankfurt am Main: J. D. Sauerliinder’s Verlag. 1867. 12mo. 
pp. vi., 182. 

2.— Friedrich Riickert. Ein biographisches Denkmal. Von Dr. C. 
Beyer. Frankfurt am Main: J. D. Sauerliinder’s Verlag. 1868. 
8vo. pp. xvi., 471. 

3. — Friedrich Riickert’s Gesammelte Poetische Werke. Erste Gesammt- 
ausgabe. Frankfurt am Main: J. D. Sauerliinder’s Verlag. 1869. 
12 Biinde. 8vo, 


Friepricn Rickert died at Neusess, January 31, 1866. During 
the three years that have elapsed since his decease, the most widely 
diverse opinions have been expressed as to the character of his poetic 
faculty and the nature and extent of his influence on German letters. 
While some critics have assigned him a niche in the Walhalla of illus- 
trious Musensdhne by the side of Goethe and Schiller, others have failed 
to discover in him any original creative power, except a certain talent 
for form, a peculiar vigor and ingenuity as a neologist, a facile exuber- 
ance of rhymes and metres, and a remarkable virtuosoship in language ; 
which, however, have too often tempted him into excessive artificialities 
and affectations of style, and into verbal quirks and quibbles extremely 
offensive to the purists, and corrupting to the younger generation of 
poets, who, in taking him as their model, have, like all servile imitators, 
exaggerated the defects which they copied. 

But, however much truth there may be in these strictures, nothing 
certainly could be more unjust than to hold Riickert responsible for the 
pompous and weary platitudes of feeble imitators, who embody their 
languid sentimentalities in Oriental metres, and imagine that they have 
fathomed the depths and caught the spirit of Persian poetry because 
they praise the roses of Shiraz, talk of houris and peris, apostrophize 
the nightingale as the bulbul, and dignify that peculiar species of Teu- 
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tonic crapulence known as Katzenjammer with the name of bidamag- 
buden.* As weli might we call Goethe to account for all the malheurs de 
l'amour which have afflicted society and literature since the publication of 
Werther, or make Schiller amenable to an indignant posterity for the mor- 
bid pathos and bombastic iambics of Ernst Benjamin Salomon Raupach. 
The peculiar source of Riickert’s poetic inspiration is a fine sympathy 
with nature, awakened and fostered in him by the influences which sur- 
rounded his early life in the beautiful valley of the Main, with its green 
meadows and vine-clad hills and medizval cities, not more refreshing to 
the eye on account of its picturesque and romantic scenery than charm- 
ing to the imagination as the seat of poesy and the home of the Muses. 
In the first section of his volume, Dr. Beyer gives a full and in many 
respects interesting account of Riickert’s youth, his education at home, 
at school, and especially in the woods and fields, the local legends on 
which his imagination fed, and the characteristics and customs of the 
villagers who used to speak of father Riickert and his sons as “ the tall 
stork with its storklings.” These little incidents artistically woven to- 
gether furnish a fine genre-picture of village life in Germany towards 
the close of the last century, and help us also to understand more per- 
fectly some of the salient features and idiosyncrasies of the man. But 
in this connection our author makes a strange blunder on page 28, 
where he quotes three Latin verses, and affirms that they were written 
by Rickert in 1802, i. e. in the fourteenth year of his age. The verses 
are the following, — 
“‘ Esse deos credamne, fidem quum laeserit illa ? 

Quam longos habuit nondum perjura capillvs, 

Tam longos postquam numina laesit, habet,” — 
and are cited by the biographer as “ das iilteste Denkmal von der Hand 
des Knaben,” called fort}: by the pangs of disappointed affection. We 
certainly recognize in them a very “ old monument ” expressive of sen- 
timents as old as the human race ; for by referring to Ovid’s Amores 
(III. 3. 1 - 4.) we read how the graceful and susceptible Roman elegist 
felt under similar circumstances, de amica que pejeraverat : — 

“‘ Esse deos i crede ; fidem jurata fefellit, 
Et facies illi, que fuit ante, manet. 


Quam longos habuit nondum perjura capillos, 
Tam longos, postquam numina laesit, habet.” 


* Immermann satirizes the Orientalism of Platen and his school in the following 
renion : — 
“ Von den Friichten, die sie aus dem Gartenhain von Schairas stehlen, 
Essen sie zu viel, die Armen, und vomiren dann Ghaselen.” 
This description, though unjustly applied to Platen perhaps, fitly characterizes 
the smaller fry of pseudo-Oriental poets. 
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Some editions of Ovid have esse deos credamne, which, however, is re- 
garded by critics as a corrupt text. Evidently the youthful Friedrich, 
wounded by the fickleness of his “ blue-eyed Annel,” wrote these lines 
from memory, omitting the first pentameter, and not dreaming that, 
more than half a century later, they would reappear in print as an 
original production. 

In Riickert’s “ Juvenile Poems,” dating from 1807, there prevails to 
some extent the same elegiac-sentimental tone that pervades all the 
lyrics of Matthisson, Tiedge, and Salis-Seewis, but with less monotony 
of melancholy and far richer variety of contents and form. Of these 
early efforts, the most characteristic are those in which the world of 
elves and wood-nymphs and water-sprites is described, in strophes 
whose rhymes and intonations fall upon the ear like echoes from fairy- 
land. Riickert’s later attempts to treat the same popular legends in 
ballads are enfeebled by excessive prolixity, the radical vice of all im- 
provisators. In the war sonnets ( Geharnischte Sonnette) of 1814, which 
appeared under the nom de guerre of Freimund Reimar, he showed a 
marvellous power of pouring his glowing thoughts and feelings into 
g, as the 


the narrowest and most inflexible form of verse, employing 


vehicle of martial and patriotic sentiments, the soothing quatrains and 
tereets which, since Petrarch, had been used only to express the tender- 
est idyllic and erotic emotions. The chief defect of these poems is lack 
of simplicity and directness. The exuberance of the style, the surpris- 
ing ingenuity and continuous jingling of the rhymes, the strange conceits 
and wealth of imagery which distinguish them, impress the reader with 
a disagreeable sense of fictitiousness and jugglery. In reality neither 
Arndt nor Kérner was more in earnest than this seeming dilettante. 
“ A special predilection for lyric poetry,” says Goethe, “ is a symptom 
of dilettanteism.” The danger here indicated is the tendency of ex- 
tremely subjective poetry to lapse into mere prettinesses. Yet Goethe 
himself was pre-eminently a lyrical poet, endowed with the finest fac- 
ulty of detecting the delicate affinities that unite the world of sense to 
the world of imagination and exalt the commonest objects to a com- 
panionship with the phantasies of the dreamy mind. In the poet’s 
vision, as in the apostle’s trance, there is nothing “ common or unclean.” 
Even “the tender horns of cockled snails ” are used by Shakespeare to 
illustrate the sensjbilities of love, and are so dignified by his touch as 
to be worthy of a place in one of his noblest passages, side by side with 
the Hesperides and Apollo’s lute. He understood the conversation of 
the plants, and knew the secret of every young rose; he sympathized 
with the dying “ bud bit by an envious worm”; his eye discovered “ the 
crimson drops i’ the bottom of a cowslip,” and transformed them into 
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the “ mole cinque-spotted” on the fair bosom of the sleeping Imogen. 
In this respect, Riickert’s genius was akin to Shakespeare’s, as is shown 
especially in such lyrics as “ Die sterbende Blume,” “ Friihlingslied,” 
and “ Abendlied.” He has imparted new life and meaning to the forms 
of nature, by filling them with the precious substance of his mind ; 
the luxuriance of his unparalleled diction has overgrown and beauti- 
fied the whole face of things, like an ivy that mantles everything with 
its verdure, leaving no surface uncovered, no pinnacle unclimbed, no 
chink unpenetrated. 

In opposition to the nonchalance in rhythm and rhyme which degrade 
some of Heine’s verses to the level of doggerel, Riickert laid, great stress 
upon form, which he regarded as the “keystone” of every poetic 
creation : — 

“Grundstein zwar ist der Gehalt, 

Doch der Schlussstein die Gestalt.” 
Also in the “ Lieder und Spriiche” he declares it to be his peculiar 
mission to invent and introduce new forms of metrical expression, and 
thus “increase the treasury of human speech.” 
“Ein neuer Reim, ein neuer Satz 

Diinkt mich ein Zuwachs jenem Schatz ; 

Ein andrer wirk’ in andern Sphiren, 

Doch, ich bin hier an meinem Platz.” 
The importance which he attached to the merely mechanical part in ver- 
sification, and the facility with which he wrote everything druckre?f, very 
seldom retouching his work with the file, often caused him to neglect 
the substance of his compositions. A poet who publishes nearly six 
hundred lyrics in two successive years (as was the case with Riickert 
during 1832 and 1833) cannot devote much time to polishing or pro- 
foundly meditating his productions. Yet even here the reader is 
charmed by the musical flow of the phrase, however trite and prosaic 
the sentiments expressed, — 

“ Anmuthig werden selbst alltiigliche Sentenzen 
Im Silberwasserfall melodischer Cadenzen,”’ — 

although the passing thought may be as commonplace as the lamenta- 
tions of an author over the want of good quill-pens. ( Weisheit des 
Brahmanen, 111. 68.) 

Riickert, too, was the most cosmopolitan of German poets. In 
Scandinavia, Greece, Arabia, Persia, Palestine, India, and China, he 
was as much at home as in his own fatherland on the banks of the 
Main. The wide range of his intellectual sympathies, more universal 
even than Herder’s, embraced almost every form of speech in which 
the mind of man has left a record of itself. 
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“ Was dem Griechen Ohrenschmaus 
War, vom Helikone, 
Dem Brahmanen Ganga-Braus 
Unter Palmenkrone, 
In der Wiiste Geistergraus 
Hagar’s freiem Sohne, 
Zaubr’ ich, dass im deutschen Haus 
Es mit Einklang wohne.” 
The fruits and flowers of poesy from every zone grew under his 
artistic hand, not into the wanton luxuriance of a tropical jungle, but 
into a rich and delicious garden, where the native perfumes of Hymet- 
tus and the Himalayas mingle with 
“ Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.” 
Iie put all nations and races under tribute, and, in his own words, 
“took spiritual tithes (Geisteszehnten) of the East and of the West.” 
In fertility and ingenuity as a neologist, Rickert surpasses Luther, 
and is second only to Fischart, whose neologisms are all indigenous 
growths, and spring up spontaneously and symmetrically out of Ger- 
man roots, whereas those of Riickert are Oriental exotics, — scions of 
the banian grafted upon the Hereynian oak. Thus in “ Nal und 
Damajanti,” an episode of the “Mahabharata,” the heroine is pro- 
trayed as 
“Die Gliederzartwuchsrichtige, 
Vollmondsangesichtige, 
Gewolbtaugenbraunbogige, 
Sanftlichelredewogige.” 
The horses also are described as 
“ Derbmagere, schwernachhaltige, 
Unfeine, wegesgewaltige, 
Breitnasige, starkkinnbackige, 
Langschenklige, hochnackige, 
Haarstruppige, miihnenstrawige, 
Windstiirmige, flammenschnaubige.” 
Expressive as these colossal epithets are, euphonious and easily intelli- 
gible as they may be to the ear of the Sanskrit scholar, and interest- 
ing as is the evidence which they furnish of the plasticity of the Ger- 
man language, they present a very strange aspect to the eye, and 
produce a very bewildering effect upon the mind of the ordinary 
reader. Yet even these gigantic polysyllables are models of chaste- 
ness and elegance when compared with Platen’s “ Demagogenriecher- 
nashornsangesicht ” and “ Obertollhausiiberschnappungsnarrenschiff,” 
or the foreign words and phrases which give to some of Freiligrath’s 
poems a macaronic appearance bordering upon burlesque. The same 
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repulsive effect is produced also by an excessive use of diminutives, 
as e. g. in the “Oecstliche Rosen,” in the gasel “Der gescheiterte 
Kuss,” the rhymes, Adamsrippchen, Lippchen, Schnippchen, Nippchen, 
Perlenklippehen, etc., follow each other usqgue ad nauseam, and seriously 
hinder the enjoyment of these otherwise charming lyrics. Riickert’s 
“Eastern Roses” and other Oriental poems owe their origin partly 
to the impulse given to German literature by Goethe’s Westdstlicher 
Divan (1818), and partly to the interest which Riickert took in Orien- 
tal studies both as professor and Privatgelehrter. One of the first and 
finest fruits of these scholarly pursuits was a free translation of the Ara- 
bian poet Hariri, which Riickert himself refers to as an illustration, — 
“ Wie Poesie und Philologie einander zu fordern 
Und zu ergiinzen vermag.” 
In “ Rostem und Suhrab” we have a still freer translation of the most 
touching and tragic episode in Firdusi’s great epic, “ Shah-Nameh” ; 
in the poetic breviary (Mesnewi) of “ Mewlana Dschelaleddin Rumi,” 
on the contrary, Riickert not only enriched European literature with 
a new metrical form (the gasel), but also opened to the Western 
mind the sources of Persian mysticism in this revered oracle of the 
Sufies and illustrious founder of the Dervish order of the Mewlewi. The 
German poem reproduces admirably the spirit of this Persian sect, in 
whose writings the quietistic fervor and devotion of Islam are blended 
with the transcendent fascination and speculative subtlety of Platonic 
idealism. As a specimen of the peculiar versification of the gasel, in 
which the rhyme of the first two lines is repeated in the fourth, sixth, 
eighth, etc., to the end of the poem, we may cite the following, entitled 
“ Der Schmuck der Mutter” : — 
“ Mensch ! es ist der Schépfung Pracht 
Nicht fiir dich allein gemacht. 
“ Einen Theil hat sich zur Lust 
Die Natur hervorgebracht. 
“ Darum singt die Nachtigall, 
Wo du schlummerst, in der Nacht. 
“Und die schénste Blume bliiht, 
Eh’ des Tages Aug’ erwacht. 
“ Und der schénste Schmetterling 
Fliegt, wo Niemand sein hat Acht. 
“Perle ruht im Meeresschooss, 
Und der Edelstein im Schacht. 
“ Kind! da reichlich Aug’ und Ohr 
Dir mit Fiillen ist bedacht ; 


“ Gonn’ der Mutter Etwas auch, 
Das sie zum Geschmeid sich macht.” 
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The rich veins of aphoristic wisdom which run through the Gaselen, and 
which impart, indeed, a peculiar philosophic coloring to all the lyric 
poetry of the East, were especially attractive to Riickert, who, what- 
ever rank he may take in other departments of literature, is unques- 
tionably the greatest didactic poet of modern times. This reflective 
and gnomic tone pervades all his poetry; even his lyric verse con- 
stantly verges upon the didactic, as that of Uhland glides insensibly 
into the epic, or that of Freiligrath takes a descriptive and panoramic 
character. In the “ Brahmanische Erziihlungen,” and other transla- 
tions from Hindu epopees, this tendency is very marked, particularly in 
the fondness —sliding into diffuseness —with which he portrays the life 
and doctrines of the gymnosophists, “ die nackten Weisen.” But it is 
in the “ Weisheit des Brahmanen” that this poetic contemplativeness 
finds its fullest expression. In this congeries of sententious mono- 
logues, Riickert, sitting arb on the banks of 
the sacred Ganges, pours forth in alexandrines the mature results of 
his ethical studies and metaphysical speculations. All the relations 
and conditions of man in respect to age, rank, race, sex, religion, 
politics, and society, — every thought, feeling, and situation belonging 


as it were in Brahmanic 


a: 
taal 


to human life,— receive here new illumination. There is scarcely a 
system of theology or philosophy in the spiritual and intellectual his- 
tory of mankind that is not touched and transmuted by his imagination ; 


as the sun 
“ plays the alchemist, 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold.” 


Our limited space does not permit us to illustrate this statement by 
citation, and we must therefore content ourselves with a few references 
which the reader may easily verify. Thus we find allusions either 
confirming or confuting the pre-Socratic speculations of Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, and Anaximenes in their efforts to discover the original and 
universal essence of things (W. d. Br., II. 29), the perpetual flux and 
reflux of Heraclitus (III. 61), the negative and barren cynicism of 
Antisthenes (XVII. 21), sareasms like those which Xenophanes, the 
Eleatic, directed against anthropomorphism and anthropopathism (VIII. 
7, XIII. 21), the psychology of Plato (II. 28, VIIT. 14, XI. 2, XIT. 50) 
the Cartesian cogito, ergo sum (VIIL. 18), the monadology of Leibnitz 
as opposed to the atomism of Epicurus (XI. 2), the sensationalism of 
Hobbes, Gassendi, and Locke (XX. 12), the ré & cai rd way of Spinoza 
(V. 19), the * Ding an sich” of Kant (V. 18), the subjective idealism 
of Fichte (VIII. 17), Schelling’s “intellectual intuition” and identity of 
thought and being (XVII. 39), conceptions and relations of space and 
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time (XVII. 28, VIII. 20), the materialism of La Mettrie and the sen- 
sualism of Condillac (XVII. 5) ; in fine, one might easily collate from 
the twenty books of this poem a survey of the principal systems of 
philosophy that have prevailed, from the crude physics of the Ionic 
school to the absolute idealism of Hegel, including also the tenets of 
Persian mystics, Chinese moralists, and Indian gymnosophists, as well 
as rationalistic theories of revelation (X VII. 6,45, XIV. 64) and biblical 
exegesis (IV. 34), and the most earnest admonitions to tolerance and 
humanity (II. 10, X.55). Riickert’s antipathy to the proselyting spirit 
of “ stupid zealots” was as decided as that of Lessing, or of Anastasius 
Griin (e. g. in “ Spaziergiinge eines Wiener Poeten,” p. 14). Nature, 
he says, has provided suitable food for every animal and proper nour- 
ishment for every soul; but evangelical proselytism refuses to recognize 
this fact and seeks to impose on all races of men a uniform spiritual 
diet. 
“ Wenn ihr unter Menschenheeren 
Nichts mehr findet zu bekehren, 
Werdet ihr noch aus den Affen 
Eine Art von Christen schaffen.” 
In another poem, he proclaims himself a heathen in the same sense 
and for the same reason that this term has been applied to Goethe : — 
“Thr machtet es mir zu toll 
Mit euerm christlichen Leide : 
Mein Herz ist noch freudenvoll ; 
Darum bin ich ein Heide. 
Bricht einst mein Lebensmuth, 
Dann konnt ihr vielleicht mich erwerben, 
Denn eure Lehr’ ist gut 
Zu nichts auf der Welt als zum Sterben.” 
He finds more devotional inspiration in the free mountain air than 
in the gloomy atmosphere of the charnel-house : — 
“Meine Andacht lodert 
Nicht, wo Grabduft modert, 
Sondern Bergluft weht.” 
As regards the Erlangen theologians, he declares it to be the only sound 
principle of dogmatics, that those who are so eager to light the fires of 
hell should burn in them : — 
“ Die christliche Kritik mag’s anerkennen : 
Wer so die Hille heizt, verdient darin zu brennen.” 

Riickert’s versified harmony of the gospels, “ Leben Jesu, Evangelien- 
harmonie in gebundener Rede,” is an attempt to reconstruct poetically 
the life of Christ out of the purely moral elements which it contains, and 
which, lying outside of all questions of historic credibility, had not been 
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disturbed by the scientific criticism of Strauss. It is, however, an ex: 
ceedingly unsatisfactory production, and hardly deserves to be called a 
work of art. The best thing that can be said of it is that it gave the 
originating impulse to Leopold Schefer’s “ Laienbrevier” and to the 
“ Laienevangelium” of Friedrich von Sallet. 

Riickert too, like Shakespeare, had his Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
or Titsion in der Johannisnacht, in which he reveals to us, not a world 
of fantastic contrasts, — kings, queens, fairies, and “ rude mechanicals,” 
Oberon, Titania, “ gentle Puck,” and “sweet bully Bottom,” — but the 
growth and education of humanity in races and nations, a philosophy 
of universal history based upon the fundamental idea that the progress 
of civilization is an advance from homogeneity to heterogeneity in ac- 
cordance with a well-established law of evolution. A reminiscence 
of this division and differentiation of mankind has been preserved in 
legend under the symbol of a building in the erection of which the 
intelligent and harmonious co-operation of the architects was broken 
up. The work on this splendid, heaven-aspiring edifice of human cul- 
ture ceased, and, in the general confusion that ensued, each man took 
what suited his taste and purpose, and thus they were all “ scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth”: — 

“ Der Eine trug ein Winkelmass, 
Der Andre einen Hammer, 
Und was der Dritt’ als Schatz besass, 
War irgend eine Klammer, 
Und irgend ein zerbrochner Schaft, 
Und was in Eil’ er aufgerafft ; 
So trugen sie die Pfinder 
Zerstreut in alle Linder.” 
With these tools and materials they have been building ever since, each 
in his own way, structures of religion, politics, society, industry, and 
literature, in India, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and other countries of ancient 
and modern times. The poet in his vision describes the peculiar fea- 
tures of these various types of civilization as stages of development or 
styles of architecture in the sublime temple of humanity. Vivid and 
almost dithyrambic in its impetuous fervor is the delineation of the Cru- 
sades and of their results as displayed in medieval art and poetry, 
Gothic cathedral and Minnesang, and in those miracles of form and 
color which sprang into being on wall and canvas, when “ Michael, the 
most terrible of the cherubim, and Raphael, the brightest of the sera- 
phim, entered as painters into the service of the Church.” 

Rickert’s dramas, “ Kénig Arsak von Armenien,” “Saul und 
David,” “ Herodes der Grosse,” “ Kaiser Heinrich 1V.,” and “Christo- 
foro Colombo,” have a close logical connection with the Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream, inasmuch as the themes chosen represent great epochs 
in the history of the human race; such as the institution of mon- 
archy, the establishment of a hierarchy, the rise of Christianity, and 
the discovery of the New Werld. To these might be added the Aristo- 
phanic comedy “ Napoleon,” and the cycle of five dramas entitled 
“ Die Siichsischen Kaiser,” of which, however, only “ Heinrich 1.” and 
a part of “ Otto der Grosse” were finished. It is only in a modified 
sense that the term “drama” is applicable to these productions ; they 
resemble rather a kind of literary oratorio, in which the musical ele- 
ment is predominant and serves to connect a series of historical pictures, 
with no attempts at psychological portraiture or the solution of dramatic 
intrigues. In this respect we might compare them with the earliest 
Greek tragedies, the “ Persians” and “ Prometheus” of /Eschylus, in 
which there is neither well-developed plot nor fine individual charac- 
terization, but simply an epic delineation of scenes and events follow- 
ing each other in chronological succession and united by the dithyrambic 
lyrics of the chorus. The passions portrayed in the sonnets and erotics 
of Shakespeare indicate the sources of experience from which he drew 
his exhaustless knowledge of the world and of the soul. Goethe is 
never so genuinely dramatic as when he depicts feelings and cireum- 
stances akin to the errors and discords of his own youth. Riickert’s 
nature was too spotless, his life was too free from inner conflicts and 
from those strong emotions which quicken the pulse and thrill in every 
sense, to develop in him the dramatic faculty. His inspirations were as 
pure as the breeze that moves the Zolian harp to melody. The 
sophistries of passion and the dialectics of extenuation, which underlie 
the great tragedies of human life, were wholly foreign to him. Conse- 
quently his plays are utterly destitute of the action which grows out of 
such antagonisms and of the motives by which they are excited and de- 
termined. It is safe to say that more monotonous and tedious produc- 
tions have not appeared in German literature since Klopstock wrote his 
bardie hymns and biblical dialogues. 

Dr. Beyer’s volume contains an interesting comparison of Riickert 
with Goethe, Heine, Platen, and Uhland, in which he endeavors to fix 
his place among the coryphzi of the German poets, and a chapter on 
his influence as pedagogue in the best and broadest sense of that 
much-abused word. In the Appendix we have also twenty-three pages 
of hitherto unpublished poems, chiefly Gelegenheitsgedichte, of no 
great intrinsic worth. Riickert’s correspondence gives a charming 
picture of his simple, idyllic home life. These letters have a literary 
value as the only specimens of the poet’s admirable prose. On the 
whole, Dr. Beyer’s book is the fullest and, indeed, the only real 
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biography of Riickert that has yet appeared. The chief defect con- 
sists in the frequent references which are made to the author’s “ Fried- 
rich Riickert’s Leben und Dichtungen,” published several years ago. 
It is exceedingly annoying to the reader to be constantly informed 
that this point is cleared up or that poem analyzed in some previous 
monograph which he does not possess. Every biography should be 
complete in itself, so far at least as essential points are concerned. 
Professor Fortlage’s little volume aims to give a critical survey of 
Rickert’s works in their logical and chronological connection, and ac- 
complishes this purpose in an excellent manner and with truly philo- 
sophical comprehensiveness. The Gesammtausgabe, just issued by 
Sauerliinder at Frankfort, has been arranged with studious care, and 
is the first edition printed from original manuscripts preserved and 
corrected by Rickert himself. All former editions have been printed 
from copies of them which did not even have the benefit of the poet’s 
subsequent revision, and are therefore more or less defective. 


5.— Pre-historic Nations ; or, Inquiries concerning some of the great 
Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, and their probable Relation to 
a still older Civilization of the Ethiopians, or Cushites, of Arabia. By 
Joun D. Batpwin, A. M. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1869. 12mo. pp. vii., 414. 


Tus volume might quite as properly have been styled “ The Pre- 
historic Nation.” By some means or other, Mr. Baldwin has persuaded 
himself that there was a certain people in olden time to whom is to be 
credited nearly the whole of ancient civilization, and whose claims to 
honor have hitherto been strangely overlooked by all students of antiquity. 
This people he calls Cushites ; and he assigns them as their country the 
conveniently situated peninsula of Arabia, whence their influence 
radiated in all directions, — through India and Farther India on the one 
side, and to the most distant borders of Africa and Europe on the other. 

How Mr. Baldwin has arrived at this persuasion does not appear. 
That any good and sufficient reasons for it are set forth in his book, no 
intelligent and cautious reader will be inclined to admit. Hardly a 
single one even of the minor points involved in the grand theory receives 
a satisfactory establishment. The author’s methods of proof are more 
curiously subjective than those of any writer we have read in a long 
time. His arguments are mainly reducible to three. First, such and 
such things “ must have” been so and so (for example, the Phoenicians 
must have possessed the mariner’s compass, and must have circum- 
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navigated Africa; and ancient star-gazers must have had telescopes) : 
if we do not quite see the necessity, so much the worse for us. Secondly, 
certain other things are generally acknowledged; or, all competent 
authorities agree to them: and the points thus assumed to be settled by 
common consent, and no longer calling for even a show of argumenta- 
tion, are apt to be cf the most obscure or questionable character, or of 
the widest bearing, involving the author’s whole thesis ; so that we can- 
not help fancying that the class of competent authorities is in each case 
a very limited one, consisting of Mr. Baldwin himself and some person 
whose views are accepted by him. Thirdly, those who put faith in the 
old systems of chronology, founded by Usher and others on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, are roundly denounced ; and, on the other hand, those are 
not less accused of stupid incredulity and unreasoning scepticism who 
shall doubt, as insufficiently founded, the new Cushite theory : over 
and over again we are warned, in nearly equivalent phrase, that 
“ nothing is so liable to absurd exhibitions of credulity and unreason as 
morbid scepticism directed by invincible prejudice.” 

Many times, too, we are informed that “ various important considera- 
tions” lead us to take a certain view, no hint being vouchsafed us of 
what these considerations are. Or that peculiar line of reasoning is 
employed which consists in first suggesting something as probable, then 
presently repeating it as true without reservation, and finally treating it 
as undeniable, and drawing from it momentous conclusions. 

That our description of Mr. Baldwin’s method is no caricature, we 
appeal to every sober-minded reader of his work to attest. Of penetrat- 
ing and unprejudiced research, of cautious induction, of critical estimate 
of authorities, we find here no trace. If historical science, if the study 
of antiquity, has made any noteworthy advance during the past half- 
century, this volume is to be set aside as valueless: for it exhibits a com- 
plete return to the old method of antecedent persuasion, and special 
pleading in its establishment and defence. Mr. Baldwin tells us that 
“scepticism is neither the middle nor the end of true philosophy; his- 
torical criticism should be able not only to destroy falsehood, but also to 
establish truth”; and he has evidently written under the urgent 
promptings of this conviction. We believe, however, that no duty or 
obligation whatever rests upon historical criticism, except simply to do 
what it can with the materials at its command, not striving either to build 
up or to pull down, but aiming only to distinguish what is true from what 
is false. If its activity is in so large measure destructive, it is because 
there have been so many incautious constructors whose work needs to be 
cleared away. We have no whit more of respect for Usher’s chronology 
than Mr. Baldwin has ; but if our choice is to lie only between the 
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Hebrew traditions as interpreted by Usher, and the Hindu Puranas as 
interpreted by Wilford, we shall not long hesitate to prefer the former ; 
and we deem the worst of the theories which Mr. Baldwin rejects 
and derides equally stable with the splendid edifice of Cushite civiliza- 
tion which he has reared upon so narrow and inadequate a foundation 
of facts. 

We cannot, upon the whole, commend this book either to those who 
are versed or to those who are unversed in the study of the past. For 
the former, it is too much a congeries of assumptions and assertions, 
without new facts or new groupings of facts; and the latter would be 
bewildered by it, not knowing how to distinguish what is good in it 
from what is bad. We should admire the author’s fearlessness and 
independence of opinion, if he were less dogmatic and denunciatory. 


6. — History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By Joun 
Foster Kirk. With Portraits. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1868. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. viii., 555. 


Mr. Krrk’s third volume embraces a period of little more than two 
years, as it opens at the end of October, 1474, and closes on the 12th 
of January, 1477, the day on which the Duke of Burgundy was buried 
at Nancy. The scale on which this work is prepared, considered as 
biography, is not too large ; considered as history, — and the biography 
of Charles of Burgundy necessarily belongs to history,— it is far 
larger than it should be. Had Mr. Kirk retrenched his work through- 
out, he could have dispensed with a third volume; and such retrench- 
ment might have been made without sacrificing anything really useful. 
He is fond of introducing explanations that are not needed, and of 
making suggestions which often are superfluous, and occasionally im- 
pertinent. We frankly admit that we have read with much pleasure 
most of the matter which we complain of as superfluous in its present 
place ; but the fact that it is often instructive, and not unfrequently 
entertaining, does not render its appearance in the “ History of Charles 
the Bold” any the less inartistic, while it swells the work unduly, and 
thus gives countenance to that practice of making big books which is 
one of the serious evils of the time. Mr. Kirk, too, might have omit- 
ted what we may call his exclamatory matter, with some gain of space, 
and with great improvement in point of taste. His third volume 
abounds in rhetoric which would be offensive in a sensational novel, 
and is unpardonable in a grave history. We have in profusion pas- 
sages like the following: “ Shade of Nicholas von Diesbach, listen, and 
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echo from thy Elysium this fresh proof. of the graciousness of thy 
patron! Nay, lie still, heroes of Morgarten and Sempach! Wake 
not, challenge not the statement!” —“ Piano, piano, O penetrating 
diplomatist !” —“ Might he not, by protracting the contest, weary 
down or outlive his antagonist ? — Might he not— Ah, no! Another 
might, — another, who had never soared so high to fall so low; who 
had never taken between his teeth the bit of destiny and felt its inex- 
orable lash ; whose heart, in either fortune, had beat with the steady 
pulsations of a machine; such a one,—not he!” —* At the head 
[of Charles’s tomb] is another tablet. It contains the motto which he 
had adopted at the time of his accession, when the future was radiant 
with triumphs to be won, to be enhanced by arduous struggles. Je lay 
emprins, — bien en avienne!—‘I have undertaken it, — may good come 
of it!’. ... Alas! .... Alas!” And so on, until the reader be- 
comes as weary of the sight of an exclamation-point as ever the Duke 
of Burgundy was of the sight of a Swiss spear. 

The task which Mr. Kirk set himself was the rehabilitation of 
Charles the Bold. He undertook to answer the question, which has 
been mentally put by every man who has made himself tolerably fa- 
miliar with the history of Europe in the fifteenth century,—why it was 
that the career of Charles the Bold, which might have been so bril- 
liant, passed almost beyond tragedy into the region of the ludicrous. 
He was master of the best part of Europe to the north of the Alps. 
Among his subjects were included the best artisans and the best sol- 
diers of his time. The sinews of war he possessed in profusion, both in 
men and inmoney. His position and his power were such that, had his 
abilities enabled him to profit by them, he must have seriously modified 
the history of the world for the last four centuries. Yet in his last 
years, when he should have been able to accomplish anything, he failed 
in everything that he undertook, like “the Swede,” perishing before 
“a petty fortress” and by “a dubious hand.” 

So complete a failure, with means so ample to command success, is 
one of the curious problems of history. Mr. Kirk undertook to solve 
it; but we cannot congratulate him on the result of his labors. He 
has been wellnigh as unsuccessful as his hero. He has produced a 
book that men will read with pleasure, and to a certain extent with 
edification ; but he has left a perplexing question pretty much where he 
found it. In some matters he has made it clear that Charles was neither 
the bad man nor the foolish man that it has been supposed that he was ; 
but on the point of chief interest, why he fell from “ the solar height,” 
he has thrown no satisfactory light. 

His third volume, with which we are now concerned, is the history 
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of Charles’s fall; and almost every incident in that history shows that 
the Duke had not one great quality. It is a story of wellnigh con- 
stant defeat ; and on each important occasion the Burgundian did the 
work of his foes, by placing himself in positions in which victory was 
impossible, and defeat was ruin. He could neither win a field, nor re- 
treat from a field that he had lost. Judging him by the events of the 
last two years of his life, we should say he was simply the worst com- 
mander that ever led brave men to certain destruction. At Grandson 
he was the victim of one of the strangest panics that ever occurred in 
the history of war. The greater part of his army literally vanished 
from the field, without even attempting to fire a shot or strike a blow. 
This fact alone would show that Charles must have been a wretched 
general, for the force that thus dispersed was not a body of raw 
youths like the American national force at our first battle of Bull Run, 
but one which must have contained an unusually large proportion of 
veteran soldiers, and was led by experienced officers. Mr. Kirk 
(275, 276) briefly but clearly shows that the Duke comprehended the 
importance of the task he had undertaken, and that he spared no pains 
to make his army a serviceable force; yet that army ran away at the first 
sight of a part of the Swiss army. Had the panic arisen at the close of 
a hard-fought day, there would have been nothing strange in it, panics 
being common at the crisis of a battle; but the one at Grandson occurred 
at the very moment when the main battle should have commenced. 
The conclusion to which the narrative leads is, either that the Duke 
had no moral command over his men, or that he did not know how to 
handle an army. In neither case could he have been a great soldier, 
and yet his fame rests almost entirely upon his military exploits. After 
the whole Swiss army had appeared, Grandson was a mere flight and 
butchery, and all the efforts of Charles to rally his men were disas- 
trous failures. Equally futile were his endeavors to defend his camp. 
Treason, not fear, he said, had led to the base defection of his army, 
“before the parties had even come to blows, and at the moment when 
the enemy was certain to have been routed.” But this is the common 
ery of leaders who fail through their own incapacity; a battle fairly 
lost, if we accept the view of the vanquished, being almost unknown 
to history. But if, for argument’s sake, we accept the Duke’s account 
of the cause of his defeat at Grandson, would not that equally prove 
his incapacity as sovereign, statesman, and soldier? How came he to 
undertake a great war with an army so corrupted by treason that it 
could break up on its first battle-field and disappear as an organization ? 
Was he so poor a judge of men, after having reigned for many years, 
that he could not distinguish between true men and false? Was he so 
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incapable a commander that he did not know the composition of the 
force upon which he had to rely for the success of those great plans 
which he is supposed to have had at heart? To say that his defeat at 
Grandson was due to treachery, is to charge him with deficiencies much 
more serious than incapacity as a general. 

It was at Morat that the power of the Duke of Burgundy was ef- 
fectually broken, and the particulars of the battle of Morat show that 
he lacked even the ordinary qualities of an ordinary soldier. Though 
he expected to be attacked, and had prepared for battle, he dismissed 
his troops after they had been under arms and in position for hours, 
because the Swiss had not assailed him at the time he had fixed for 
their assault! “Officers and men,” says Mr. Kirk (p. 439), “ dis- 
persed to their quarters. Arms were laid aside; horses were un- 
girded and groomed; the booths of the sutlers were filled with 
throngs, draining the wine-casks as quickly as they were broached. 
Charles himself, contrary to the habits of his whole life previous to his 
recent illness, allowed his armor to be taken off, and was sitting at 
table in a loose robe when the alarm came from the front.” Such 
was the condition of things brought about by orders of the Duke, 
issued in the immediate vicinity of an enemy from whom an attack 
was expected. No wonder that the Burgundian army was routed in 
a few minutes, or that more than half the men composing it were 
killed in a few hours, slain as they fled, or drowned in the lake, or 
smothered in the chimneys and ovens in which they sought to hide 
themselves, or shot, like “crows,” in the trees which they climbed. 
The defeat and massacre were the consequence of the leader's utter 
unfitness to command men; nor can the charge of “treason” be 
here made to distract the world’s attention from that leader’s imbe- 
cility. Yet we are asked to believe that thé man who could thus 
blunder was one of the great masters of the art of war! 

The closing scene at Nancy illustrates, even more forcibly than 
Grandson and Morat, Charles’s folly in planning, and his feebleness in 
executing. A wise man never would have gone to Nancy with means 
so limited as those at the Duke’s command after his two great defeats ; 
and a good seldier would have abandoned the siege when he found 
himself in danger of being assailed by a superior force. But Charles 
seems never to have thought seriously of the nature of the contest in 
which he was engaged. ‘The Swiss would not have troubled him had 
he remained in his own dominions; they could be found only by being 
sought; and he sought them in Lorraine, whither they were bound in 
honor to go to the support of Duke René. Had he been able to lead 
thither a force equal to that which, six months earlier, he had led to 
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Morat, his course would have been intelligible on military principles 
and in harmony with ordinary political action; but to plunge into a 
new conflict with the Swiss at the head of a small army, and that 
army demoralized by the recollection of two recent defeats, was a pro- 
ceeding that surprises us even in Charles the Bold. Loyal men about 
him advised him to withdraw from Lorraine, to fall back, in order 
that he might make a better spring; but he would not listen to them. 
“There was ruin on both sides,” says Mr. Kirk; “but on one it was 
ruin and death, on the other it was ruin and disgrace.” Perhaps this 
is a true statement of Charles’s condition; but if so, it is fatal to his 
claim to be considered a great man. No great man ever would have 
put himself into a position in which ruin and disgrace were on the one 
side, and on the other ruin and death. Ruin and death he soon found. 
The Swiss and their associates swept the Burgundian army out of ex- 
istence in a few minutes. There was hard fighting, in which the Duke 
bore himself like a valiant swordsman; but it was not war. He had no 
better claim to be considered a good soldier than could have been set 
up in behalf of the most wooden-headed spearsman in either army. 
There is much truth in the character which Scott makes Ludovick 
Lesly give the Duke, “a hot-brained, impetuous, pudding-headed, iron- 
ribbed dare-all,” for he had the common military virtues in perfection ; 
but in the higher military qualities he could not have been more defi- 
cient had he been an American politician striving to make his way into 
the Cabinet through the camp. 

We have dwelt on the military part of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
later life, because we think there is little else in that life which is 
noticeable. It would be easy to show that, what he was as a soldier, he 
was also as a statesman, —if indeed he had any pretensions to be con- 
sidered a statesman, beyond the fact that he was born to rule. He is 
one of those historical characters who interest us because their posi- 
tions would have enabled them to do much, had they only known how 
it was to be done. But for the fact that he was the son of Philip the 
Good, and was born at the close of the first generation of the fifteenth 
century, Charles would have been as unimportant and uninteresting a 
personage as ever misruled men. In that history of things which 
might have been, which has a singular fascination for a certain class 
of minds, there is nothing more striking than the possibilities that were 
involved in the position of the Duke of Burgundy in the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century. A really great man, with the opportunities of 
Charles the Bold, would have stamped his name upon Christendom for 
all time. <A sagacious, prudent man would have accomplished all that 
it is supposed Charles aimed at or dreamed of, and perhaps more. 
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Even a man of ordinary character would have left his dominions to 
his successors intact, with all the chances which this would have im- 
plied that some one would arise among those successors who should do 
what has been done in these days by the chiefs of the houses of Ca- 
rignano and Hohenzollern. But Charles was neither great nor prudent, 
nor yet was he an ordinary man. He was a man of some strong traits 
of character, but utterly unfit for the position to which he was born; 
and that he was born to it was a practical satire on the lottery of life. 
He had nothing heroic in his composition, save valor; and valor with- 
out sense to direct, or heart to control it, is an evil gift to a sovereign 
who is practicably irresponsible. Sensible men, who hold that rulers 
are accountable to God for the manner in which they discharge the 
greatest of trusts, must place him in the lowest rank of those princes 
who seem to have lived only to serve as warnings to sovereigns who 
are capable of profiting from the lessons to be found in the histories of 
others of their trade. 

Charles was ruined so utterly as to change the course of history, be- 
cause he was a man of little mind, who insisted upon playing against 
adroit antagonists a great game, to which he was wholly unequal. He 
was no match even for Edward IV., who, though a great soldier, was 
no statesman; and in comparison with his chief antagonist, Louis XI., 
he was a mere child. His fall is charged upon Louis, as if that were 
an offence in the French king; but Louis certainly had a right to 
thwart the Burgundian’s schemes, the success of which would have 
been fatal to the greatness of France. Had Charles made himself a 
king, and acquired Provence, France must have descended to a second- 
rlass position, and perhaps have become part of the possessions of 
Charles, or of his successors. Probably that Austro-Burgundian line 
which rose so high in little more than forty years after the fall of 
Charles, — when Charles of Ghent became Emperor of Germany, — 
would have included France among its dominions ; and something like 
a universal empire would have existed, the head of which would have 
crushed the Protestants, and have thrown the human race back two 
centuries. Louis XI. could not foresee this possible future in its details ; 
but he could foresee enough to make him tremble for that France for 
which he had labored, and suffered, and sinned, so much. Accordingly, 
he set himself to defeat the schemes of Charles. He succeeded, and 
the world is under obligations to him because he warded off the greatest 
evil that could have befallen it. That he did not know what he was 
doing does not lessen the value of his work. Few men have anything 
like a correct conception of the character of their work ; and Louis XI. 
was not more ignorant of what his labors were to lead to than were 
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Washington and William of Orange, Martin Luther and John Hamp- 
den. Louis, though eminently a religious man in the sense of being 
intensely superstitious, had nothing saintly in his character or conduct ; 
but it would have fared ill with the saints who began to appear in the 
century after his death had he been worsted in his quarrel with Charles 
of Burgundy. Unwittingly, he was clearing the way for the Reforma- 
tion; while Charles was the champion of the old order of things, and 
would have secured for it some centuries of additional life had Louis 
borne much resemblance to his father, or any resemblance to his son. 
Historical events are links in the great chain of human destinies; and 
it was as necessary for the ultimate triumph of freedom that the 
Swiss should succeed at Grandson, Morat, and Nancy, as it was that the 
English should destroy the Armada, and Americans be victorious at 
Saratoga and Yorktown. 


7.— Die Alttestamentliche Literatur, in einer Reihe von Aufsdtzen 
dargestell. Von Tueopor Noeipeke. Leipzig. 1868. 8vo. 
pp. 270. 


Tue phrase “Old Testament literature” has an unpleasant and 
irreverent sound to many ears. Is the inspired “ word of God” to be 
called “ literature”? Are the utterances of seers and prophets to be 
classed with the works of poets and philosophers? May we criticise 
Genesis as we criticise the cosmogony of Hesiod, and speak of the songs 
of David as we do of the songs of Burns or Béranger? This reveren- 
tial repugnance more than anything else has hindered the free study of 
the books of the Old Testament as mere literary productions. It is not 
easy for the critic to discard the idea that these books are to be judged 
by other than ordinary rules, and are not to be associated with works 
of human composition. In spite of canons of criticism, there will almost 
always be a presumption that a biblical book, even with the most evident 
literary defects, must have merit beyond the best of unbiblical books. 
But there are numerous other hindrances to the literary appreciation 
of the books of the Old Testament. Such hindrances are found in the 
arbitrary distinction between canonical and apocryphal books; in the 
ancient Jewish division into the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographs, 
which fixes as by authority the proper place of the separate books ; in the 
customary arrangement of the books, which makes no account of their 
age, their subject, or their value ; in the notion of their immediate and 
close connection with the books of the New Testament, which makes 
every event and person in the Old Testament the type of some event 
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or person in the new dispensation ; and in the traditional ideas of their 
authorship, which continue to uphold the literary fame of the heroes of 
the Old Covenant, and teach that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, because 
these books tell of the laws which he gave, that David wrote the psalms 
sung in his court, and that Solomon spoke and compiled the proverbs of 
his reign. These theories and notions embarrass the student in his judg- 
ment of the true place and value of Hebrew books, and it is very difli- 
cult to be fairly rid of them. 

There are Germans, nevertheless, who do get rid of them ; and emi- 
nent in this class is the friend of Adalbert Lipsius, Theodor Noeldeke, 
professor at Kiel. All common prejudices concerning the sacred books 
he wholly discards, and he comes to the examination of them with 
the same cool judgment that he would bring to the examination of a col- 
lection of Greek or of Chinese books. He makes no apology for his 
classifications or his conclusions, and has no concern for the impression 
which will be made by his free criticism. He judges a psalm by what 
it is worth as a poem, and not by the doctrine which it contains ; and 
when he sees a falsehood or an absurdity in the book which he is ex- 
amining, he has no hesitation in calling it by its true name. The fact 
that Esther is in the canon does not prevent him from treating the book 
as an immoral and baseless fiction ; and the fact that Daniel is reckoned 
among the greater prophets does not relieve the stories of the book of 
Daniel from the charge of fantastic improbability. Noeldeke writes 
wholly as a literary critic, not in any way concerned to explain difficul- 
ties, to reconcile contradictions, or to vindicate the doctrine or inspira- 
tion of the books which he reviews. 

In the class of historical books Noeldeke includes the Pentateuch and 
Joshua ; the Judges, with the appended story of Ruth ; the four books 
of Kings ; the Chronicles, with Ezra and Nehemiah, and the books of 
the Maccabees. In these books the larger part is historical, though 
there are poetic fragments inserted. None of these books in their pres- 
ent form are of very early origin. Noeldeke assigns to the Pentateuch 
an earlier date than some of the eminent German critics, but will not al- 
low that any part of it was written by Moses. That it was compiled from 
various documents of different age and value seems to him unquestion- 
able. The chief value of the book of Genesis is for him ethnographical. 

In the second class, that of “romantic stories,” Noeldeke reckons 
five, — Jonah, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and Aristeas. Jonah he conceives 
to have no claim to be a prophetic book, except in the use of the name 
of a Jewish prophet as the name of the hero of the story. It was taken 
into the class of prophetic books only to complete the mystic number of 
twelve minor prophets. ‘The story itself, beautiful in its fancies, is full 
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of blunders in its facts. It was written to illustrate the duty of obeying 
the command of God, and the impartial love of God for heathen and 
Jew alike. Its moral tone seems to Noeldeke much higher than that 
of most of the Hebrew books, and it is free from Jewish narrowness 
and exclusiveness. 

Esther, as a story, seems to him far inferior to Jonah. It is a wholly 
unfounded tale of treachery, vindictiveness, and Jewish pride, and, though 
valuable as a literary monument, is not in any sense a religious book. 
Judith is a much finer composition, and the Greek text in which it has 
come to us he holds to be unquestionably the translation of a Hebrew 
original. The story of Tobit is still more pleasing. This book, Noel- 
deke thinks, was originally written in Greek, about the middle of the 
third century before Christ. In the book of Aristeas, which tells the 
story of the origin of the Septuagint, we have a purely fanciful account, 
wholly unworthy of credit. 

Of lyric literature in the Old Testament, the Psalms, and the Book of 
Lamentations, falsely ascribed to Jeremiah, are the principal specimens ; 
but there are songs scattered through all the historical books. That 
some of the psalms in the collection were written by David himself, 
Noeldeke thinks to be possible; but the number of these is not large. 
He is by no means so much impressed with the beauty and dignity of 
these Hebrew lyrics as most men have been who have written about 
them, and finds not only harsh sentiment, but very moderate literary 
merit, in some of them. The older psalms are the better, — more origi- 
nal, strong, and inspiring than the later. The 19th, 23d, 29th, he thinks 
finer than any in the later period, except perhaps the 103d and 104th. 
The famous 119th Psalm, with its cabalistie divisions, seems to him 
only an endless and tiresome iteration of a very few thoughts. A part 
of the liturgical songs of praise likewise have, in his judgment, small 
value. The highest worth of the Hebrew psalms is in illustrating the 
religious feeling of the people. 

The origin of the Lamentations is obscure, but it is nearly certain 
that they were not written at one time and asa single book, and that 
they cannot all have come from the same author. ‘The differences in 
form and expression are sufficient to negative that supposition. Each 
of the songs is separate from the rest. The songs, too, have no pro- 
phetie character, nor have they any special resemblance to the genuine 
writings of Jeremiah. 

The Song of Solomon, Noeldeke treats as a drama, — the only speci- 
men which has come down to us of a kind of literature of which the 
Hebrews probably had their share. The plot is very simple, and the 
moral of the play is by no means low or degrading. The drama is 
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erotic, but not vulgar or sensual. The Christian practice of treating 
this book as an allegory was borrowed from the Jews, but the book 
itself has no mark of intentional allegory. It is a story of love and 
chastity, in dramatic form. 

Of didactic works, Noeldeke reckons five in the Old Testament, — the 
Proverbs, Sirach, Ecclesiastes, the Wisdom of Solomon, and Job. Of 
these, by far the most valuable is the Book of Job, which is indeed the 
noblest work in Hebrew literature, the most artistic, the most elevated 
in thought, the most beautiful in style, and the most religious. It is 
probably one of the earliest compositions in the collection, though not 
so early as the reigns of the first kings. The proverbs of Sirach, 
Noeldeke prefers, on the whole, to the book of Proverbs, so called, of 
Solomon, which is formed really of three separate collections, with no 
evidence that Solomon was the compiler of either of them. Ecclesiastes 
is a late production, the work of a sceptic, low in moral tone, and with 
no religious sense. The Wisdom of Solomon is wholly an Alexandrine 
book, teaching the doctrine of immortality, which was unknown to the 
Jews of Palestine before the captivity. Solomon had no more to do 
with it than with the book of the Preacher. 

The books of the Prophets, Noeldeke examines as a whole, taking 
the ground, now generally accepted, that the prophets were popu- 
lar religious leaders and reformers, and that the prediction of distant 
future events was no part of their function. He gives no special 
account of the men or their works, but treats them, from the literary 
point of view, rather as rhapsodists, — such men as the improvvisatori of 
Italy, or as the dervishes of the East. Their burdens are the utter- 
ances of passionate patriotism, not always controlled by good sense, 
and he does not think it necessary to show that these denunciations and 
promises have an historical value. While this chapter on the Prophets 
is one of the most careful and interesting in the book, it is certainly too 
short for the importance of the subject, and leaves many important 
questions untouched. 

Still more unsatisfactory will Noeldeke’s treatment of Daniel and the 
Apocalyptic books be found by the millennial interpreters. To this 
literary critic the Book of Daniel is only a specimen of a peculiar 
form of composition, of no more moment to men than the visions of Piers 
Ploughman, or the dreams of the Prevorst seeress. For the class of 
books which are called Apocalyptic he has very small respect, except 
in so far as they are works of art. 

On the “Canon and Text,” and on the “ Ancient Translations,” the 
views of Noeldeke are those of the best critics. And, in general, we 
may say of this book that, destructive as his criticism seems to be, it is 
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honest, and appears to have no destructive purpose. Of course, 
readers will not accept his conclusions without hesitation, and not many 
will look as calmly as he upon his results. Nevertheless it is worth 
while to see in a bock like this how the Hebrew Scriptures appear to 
one regarding them from a mere literary standpoint. It is possible that 
our reverence magnifies their literary merit. One thing is certain, 
—that most of those who glorify the words of the sacred volume, and 
compare it with heathen literatures to the disadvantage of the latter, 
have as little acquaintance with the books that they praise as the books 
that they depreciate. Only a small part of the Old Testament is habit- 
ually read in Christian churches or in Christian homes; and no print- 
ing-house publishes more that is systematically skipped and neglected 
than the printing-house of the Bible Society. The proposition to pub- 
lish an expurgated edition or an abridgment of the Bible has almost 
a blasphemous sound ; but does not every father of a family practi- 
cally abridge and expurgate the volume as it is used in his house? 
Literary criticism of the Scripture may lead to a more just estimate of 
its worth and its service in forming the taste as well as the spiritual 
life of men and women to-day. 


8. — Abriss der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Von Dr. E. P. Evans, 
Professor der neueren Sprachen und Literatur an der Universitit 
von Michigan. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1869. 12mo. 
pp- 240. 


Tus “ Abridgment of German Literary History,” though the work 
of an American by birth and lineage, is in no sense an English work 
translated into the German tongue. The idiom is as purely Teutonic 
as if it had been written in Germany by a child of the soil. The only 
thing in the volume that betrays the nationality of the author is a direct- 
ness and vigor of expression, which is rather English than German. 
It might well come from a German professor who had familiarized 
himself with the style and thought of the best English writers, and had 
learned to prefer short, crisp sentences to the involved periods which 
are tolerated in German. 

This work was probably intended —as it will certainly be widely used 
—as a text-book for German classes in colleges and high-schools. No- 
where else can so much information concerning German literature be 
found in a form so condensed and in a style so simple. There are 
histories enough of German literature, and Professor Evans gives in 
his Introduction a catalogue of the best; but these are mostly too 
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bulky for convenient use. A “handy book” has been wanted, which 
should avoid redundant details, and give in small compass all that it is 
important to know. Such a work is this “ Abriss.” Into its 240 
small pages is compressed the substance of a score of thick octavos. 
Nothing of moment in the development of the literature is omitted, and 
all the important names, both in earlier and later times, are to be 
found in their proper place. An admirable plan has been most con- 
scientiously and carefully executed. 

The book is strictly a history of “literature.” Except in the earlier 
ages, where all writings had more or less of a theological character, it 
takes no notice of merely scientific or theological writers. It deals with 
poets, novelists, dramatists, essayists, literary critics, satirists ; with his- 
torians and philosophers only on their literary side. Luther’s Table- 
Talk, but not his Theses, brings him into this volume. Hardly one of 
the noted theologians of the present century is even mentioned. 

Professor Evans adopts a threefold division of German literary his- 
tory, — making the first period extend from the earliest time to the end 
of the twelfth century ; the second, from the end of the twelfth to the 
second half of the seventeenth century ; and the third, from that time to 
our own day. These chief periods are in turn divided into subordinate 
periods, which again are arranged by threes. Good reasons, not of a 
mystical kind, are given for this threefold division. The three subor- 
dinate periods of the first division are characterized respectively as the 
German Gothic, the period of migrations; the old High-German, 
covering more than five centuries, — from the sixth to the eleventh ; and 
finally the twelfth century, which had a literature of its own. Those 
who have imagined that German literature is comparatively a modern 
growth, and that before Klopstock and Lessing there was no special 
literary activity, will be surprised to see how much can be found even 
in the earlier centuries. 

The three subordinate periods of the second division are, first, the 
thirteenth century, the time of the “ Middle High-German”; second, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and third, the time of the New 
High-German in the sixteenth and far into the seventeenth century. The 
German literature of this period is quite as rich as the literature of the 
same period of France and England. The simple outline of it which 
Professor Evans gives fills nearly half his volume, and contains many 
of his best critical notices. This was the period of the Nibelungen- 
lied, of the Minnesiinger and Meistersiinger, of the popular preachers, of 
the Mystics and of the Reformers. An unexpected company of famous 
men show themselves in these ages of chivalry, representing the popu- 
lar feeling of the time far more truly than the aristocratic singers and 
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play-writers of the French and Spanish courts. The sketch of this 
period, rapid as it necessarily is, is yet quite as interesting as the ac- 
count of the better known period of the later German literature. The 
indebtedness of modern German writers to the writers of this period is 
made evident. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to an account of the third 
general division, in which there are also three subordinate periods. The 
richness of the literature of this time, of course, makes it impossible to 
dwell at length upon any single name. Often a writer of distinction 
must be barely mentioned, or dismissed with a single line or a single 
sentence. Even Goethe and Schiller can only have their half-dozen 
pages in a survey of so large a field. Professor Evans succeeds, how- 
ever, by a few masterly touches, in giving what is most characteristic of 
each of the great writers. He has also rescued some authors from unde- 
served neglect, — notably Karl Immermann, whom he ranks with -the 
very foremost of poets for beauty of style and elevation of thought. It 
is impossible, he says, to overestimate the indebtedness of the German 
poetry of to-day to this remarkable writer. “ In epic poetry he stands 
above Schiller ; as a philosophic poet he surpasses Goethe, although he 
lacks the idealistic pathos of the first, and the lyric softness of the 
second. He wrote ballads very sweetly, which unfortunately are not 
much known, since no complete edition of his works has yet been pub- 
lished. As a dramatic writer likewise he was very fruitful. He came 
into literature so young, that the pieces of his youth showed a dazzling 
color borrowed from romance; but the study of Goethe and Schiller 
brought him off soon from this false tendency.” 

To one feature of the book some may take exception. It is a con- 
tinuous narrative, and is not broken up into separate chapters. The 
author has preferred to economize space, and to mark the transi- 
tions from one period to another, and from one subject to another, by 
indications upon the margin of the page, an elaborate and carefully 
arranged table of contents, and a very full index, making it easy to find 
the place of any writer or the treatment of any theme. For a college 
text-book this method is perhaps preferable, though it is not so pleasant 
to the eye. The volume, however, is a great deal more than a college 
text-book. It is a valuable manual for any student of German, even if he 
have in his library the larger works from which this is digested. To 
those who have no access to larger works it will be invaluable. As one 
of the very few books written by American scholars in the German lan- 
guage, it is a curiosity. We have reason to believe that it is only an 
avant-courier of a full critical history of German literature in the English 
tongue, which is one of our chief literary needs. No man in the country 
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is more competent to prepare such a work than Professor Evans. It 
will be creditable to American scholarship if one of our countrymen 
can do for the literature of Germany what Gervinus and Taine have 
done for the literature of England. 





9. — Publications of the Prince Society. The Andros Tracts. Boston: 
Prince Society. Vols. I. and II. 4to. pp. liv., 215; xxiv., 346. 


Tue Revolution of 1689 delivered New England from a tyranny 
much more oppressive than that from which she was rescued ninety 
years later, in the reign of King George the Third. Her municipal 
and legislative institutions, almost coeval with the settlements, had been 
abolished. Laws were made, taxes levied, courts of justice consti- 
tuted, judicial, executive, and military officers appointed, by function- 
aries of the king of England. The swarm of blood-suckers whom 
Governor Andros collected about him from England and New York, — 
Randolph, West, Palmer, Graham, Foxcroft, Sherlock, — sold justice, 
or injustice, at: excessive rates. The treacherous Dudley lent to the 
roguery the support of his great talents and intimate local knowledge. 
Land-titles as old as the Colony were pronounced void, and the holders 
were ousted, or required to protect themselves by buying new patents of 
the Governor. Opposition in the towns was punished by heavy fines 
imposed on the agitators, or by harsher measures, as in the case of the 
minister of Plymouth, brought to Boston while suffering from a fit of the 
gout, and kept standing before his questioners till it seeaned as if he would 
die. The miseries of the local administration were not all that troubled 
the people. Not unreasonably, they feared that King James would estab- 
lish Popery in England; and if in England, why not in Massachusetts 
Bay? 

Who were the plotters, and what the consultations, in Boston in the 
winter of 1688 and 1689, will never be fully known. As early as 
September, Charles Morton (formerly teacher, in England, of Defoe) 
preached in Charlestown such a sermon as would have brought him to 
trial for treason, had not the prosecuting officer been of the opinion that 
“there were not honest men in Middlesex to make a jury to serve their 
turn.” In November the Prince of Orange landed in England, but he 
might as well have landed in the moon for any intelligence the Boston- 
ians could have had of his movements for months afterwards, as voyages 
were then made. On the 4th of April came news from the West 
Indies of his being on English ground. What the issue of the adventure 
would be, was of course all uncertain ; for, weeks later, the Prince was 
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still in the west, with a fine army in front of him, across his way to London. 
But Boston could not wait. On the 19th of April (a day made thrice 
memorable in Massachusetts annals, — by the first battle of American 
Independence, eighty-six years later, and by the firing, in Baltimore, on 
Massachusetts troops, eighty-six years later yet), Andros surrendered 
to the townspeople the hold on Fort Hill, to which he had withdrawn 
with his Regulars, and from that day to this he and his king cease to 
belong to New England history. 

Though in the circumstances there could not fail to be great unanimity 
among the ill-used and insulted people, yet the talking and writing and 
acting were not entirely on one side. There was spirit also on the 
other, to support a party animosity which ran extremely high. At that 
time as well as at other times, there were office-holders and office-seekers 
who knew how to argue that what put money into their pockets was for 
the public good and honor. The Governor had about him a set of 
omnivorous adventurers from abroad, who had no interest in Massachu- 
setts but to pluck her. Joseph Dudley was not the only recreant native, 
nor was he the only one among the Governor's satellites possessed of 
eminent capacity. The stranger Randolph was cunning and indefati- 
gable ; Palmer was a well-read English lawyer ; the Scot Graham did no 
discredit to his nation’s character for craft; and others acted their parts 
in the matter not lazily nor unskilfully. Boston was already a place 
of some wealth, acquired by commercial enterprise, and there had collect- 
ed in it a knot of money-making adventurers from England, who were 
warm for Church and King, and against liberty and psalm-singing. The 
liturgy of the Church of England had been read in Boston on Sundays 
and holidays for three years ; and though the congregation was not large, 
it was composed of material which the Governor might securely trust in. 

There was plenty of writing and printing on both sides ; and accord- 
ingly there are few interesting passages of history better elucidated, 
except as to those preparatory consultations in respect to which his- 
tory never gets satisfactory light, unless from the private letters of the 
actors, when by good fortune these have been preserved to after-times. 
Of course, in important respects the best authorities for historical com- 
position are writings of a time immediately subsequent to the events 
recorded. But there is one important qualification of this remark. 
Contemporaries can have no correct conception of the perspective of 
an historical picture. The relative importance of events is not dis- 
closed to them. One would not think of looking into a newspaper of 
June 18, 1775, for an expression of the thoughts appropriate to the 
action of the day before on Bunker Hill. But, further, different classes 
of contemporaneous writings have to be discriminated from one another 
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in respect to their value as authentic records. The newspaper par- 
agraphs must, for the most part, be written and printed not only before 
the bearing of facts can be estimated, but before facts can be positively 
ascertained; and in times of party excitement allowance must be made, 
or rather distrust must be practised, for the disingenuousness which is 
likely to pervert the utterances of that reckless monster, the ephemeral 
press. Memoirs printed with the name of the writer may be used 
with more confidence, — both as being prepared with superior delibera- 
tion and wariness, and as affording, through knowledge of the writer’s 
character, a clew to the knowledge of the passions, prejudices, posi- 
tions, relations, which may have biased or blinded him. An historian 
delights in getting possession of private letters of the actors in great 
events, and of their confidants. But it is at his peril if he trusts them 
implicitly. Actors in great events are liable to have some motive for 
misleading their correspondents, and the misrepresentations which they 
are tempted to make are the safer for being made in confidence. And 
even what they write the most honestly to a friend, they will not write 
with the same caution, or with the same wholesome sense of respon- 
sibleness, as if it were to be submitted to unfriendly or impartial criti- 
cism. 

There was no newspaper in British America till thirteen years after 
1689. There survive not many private letters, probably none from 
which the sense has not already been extracted for elucidation of the 
transactions of the period. The pamphlet publications of that day 
were numerous, but the copies of them still extant are so rare that 
they are scarcely to be found except in a few public libraries.* 
The plan of Mr. Whitmore has a capital unity and completeness. In 
two beautiful volumes he has reprinted the pamphlets and official papers 
of the period between the deposition of Andros and the granting of the 
provincial charter of Massachusetts, adding a few pieces, hitherto unpube 
lished, from the archives of Massachusetts and from other sources, and il- 
lustrating the whole with a series of learned notes, extremely curious and 
useful. The collection conveys a very complete idea of the polities, 
the troubles, and the wrangles of the time. We think Mr. Whitmore 
judges the principal character too favorably. That King William em- 
ployed him after his imbroglio in New England, and that he admin- 
istered Virginia without discredit, is no offset to his indecent misdeeds 
among the Puritan colonists. He had a despotic and insolent nature, 





* Mr. Whitmore thinks (p. 190) that the copy from which he prints the 
“ Account of the Late Revolutions in New England, by A. B.,” may be unique. 


We have however seen, and made extracts from, another copy, — we believe in 
the British Museum. 
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which was quite after the heart of King James the Second, and which 
had been vigorously trained in the household of Prince Rupert’s 
mother; and every month of the years since the Restoration had 
laid up in him its store of venom against the spawn of Round- 
heads whom he came to teach their place. That was no reason why 
King William should not employ him in another government. The 
stern Dutchman liked him not at all the less for his idolatry of pre- 
rogative. The new king did not want on bis hands the trouble that 
would be sure to be made if he should send Andros back again to 
Boston ; but there was another colony which for other reasons needed 
to be held with a tight hand; and the fact that Sir Edmund had been 
the unflinching instrument of the last tyrant of the Stuart line secured 
him only the more favorable reception in Virginia when Virginia was 
to be brought into submission to the elected sovereign. And Andros 
yas a man of sense enough always to know whom he had to deal with. 
In his new place he could not but act under a salutary conviction that 
there was watching him from across the water an eye which it was not 
easy to elude, and that aliogether his best safety was in good behavior, 
— good behavior being now no longer what had been esteemed such 
in the last reign. ‘The cold and politic king of the Revolution might 
have often to conceal his knowledge of the treachery of those imme- 
diately about him, but any eccentricities on the part of a governor of 
Virginia would be pretty sure to be brought to a swift reckoning. 
Andros was not so romantically devoted to the legitimate monarch but 
that he could consent to serve the usurper when the usurper sat firm 
in the saddle; and if he undertook that service, he knew too well the 
quality of the Orange blood to indulge himself in indiscretions. That 
Andros made a good enough governor of Virginia does not, in the cir- 
cumstances, at all incline us to reverse the judgment which history has 
passed on his administration of New Eugland. 


10.— The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress, down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Witiiam Kingiake. New York: Harper and Brothers. Vol. II. 
12mo. pp. 652. 


Tue Russian war is a contemporary event, for it is but thirteen 
years since it was brought to a close by ore of the many important 
treaties that take their name trom Paris; bul it seems as remote 
as that contest which brought the career of Napoleon L. to a termina- 
tion. Since 1856 the world has seen the Sepoy war, the Italian war, 
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the “ Holy war” between Spain and Morocco, the Secession war, the 
war carried on by Prussia and Italy against Austria, the Abyssin- 
ian war, and the Paraguayan war, besides some less significant contests. 
The changes, too, that have taken place, in large part in consequence 
of the wars just mentioned, are of a gigantic character. That Ben- 
gal army, to the exploits of which England owes in great measure her 
wonderful Oriental dominion, has disappeared ; the East India Company 
has ceased to exist as a political power, and Queen Victoria sits upon 
the throne of Akbar and Aurungzebe. The Austrian domination over 
Italy has ceased, and the kingdom of Italy has come into existence. 
The territorial possessions of the Pope have been reduced to a pitiful 
fragment. The Bourbons have been driven from the thrones of the 
Two Sicilies and of Spain, and Protestant preachers are at liberty to 
expound their opinions in Naples aud in Madrid. American slavery, 
which seemed in 1856 to be so firmly seated, has been over- 
thrown. The Germanic Diet»has held its last sitting, and sleeps 
with the Holy Roman Empire. A new nation has risen in Europe, 
which challenges the European leadership of France. Great Britain 
has adopted democratic conditions of suffrage, and disestablished the 
Irish Church. These changes, so great and so unexpected, which have 
all occurred in less than twelve years, have dwarfed the Russian war to 
insignificance. The battles of the Alma and of Inkermann, of Balaklava 
and the Tchernaya, the bombardment of Sweaborg, and the storming of 
the Malakhoff, strike men as events equally remote and unimportant, 
because since their occurrence the world has heard of Delhi and Luck- 
now, Magenta and Solferino, Gettysburg and Chattanooga, Custozza 
and Sadowa. 

This is so long a series of war-pictures that we underrate the im- 
portance of the earliest of them; but the Russian war was the open- 
ing act of the great drama to which the Italian war and the German 
war, the Sepoy war and the Secession war, all belong. It was the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of that conservative international system which 
had existed for almost forty years, and which was the chief result of 
the victory of the grand alliance formed against Napoleon. The first 
place in Christendom was held by Russia in consequence of the events 
of 1812-1815; England not appearing to care to dispute the leadership 
with her ally, though her part in the anti-Gallican confederacy gave her 
the primacy while war with Napoleon was going on, as she alone could 
command those enormous sums of money which rendered possible the 
fighting of such battles as Vittoria, Leipzig, and Waterloo. The 
Russian hegemony was established by Alexander I. ; but the indecisive 
character of that czar, who never could be said to know his own mind, 
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and the shortness of his reign after the settlement of Europe in 1815 - 
1818, prevented it from being very offensive so long as he lived. Alex- 
ander was “the soft triumvir” of the Holy Alliance, and, like James 
I., he was more inclined to talk about arbitrary power than to exercise 
it. But his early death led to a great change. Under his successor, 
Nicholas, the most was made of Russia’s position; and had he been 
content with solid power, it is highly probable that his empire would 
have maintained its leading position to this day. That lead was lost 
by the inability of the czar to bear the test of long prosperity. After 
towering above his contemporaries for almost thirty years, the first 
rude blow of adversity prostrated him, and caused his death so sud- 
denly that it is not strange men were inclined to believe that he left 
the world after “the high Roman fashion.” For a long period he 
was virtually the arbiter of Europe; and no movement of importance 
could take place in it without his consent. He was the grand revolu- 
tion-queller, and his army was a vast European police force. The 
Poles of “The Kingdom” were subdued by men who had conquered 
in Turkey and in Persia. Cracow was suppressed in violation of the 
terms of European treaties. The Turkish dynasty was upheld by 
Russian forces sent to the Bosphorus to protect it against Mahomet, 
Ali. Hungary, after having achieved her independence of Austria, 
was prostrated by a larger Russian army than had fought at Borodino ; 
and, had not Radetzky been victorious in Italy, Paskevitch would have 
marched into that country, and perhaps have achieved new successes 
on the old battle-fields of Trebbia and Novi. 

But, though the talents of Nicholas were great, and his energy cor- 
responded to his talents, he was not content with the substance of power. 
He required all men to acknowledge his supremacy, and never was 
more pleased with himself than when his conduct was most offensive 
to others. The consequence was, that he became the best hated man 
in Europe, and he was all the more detested because there appeared 
to be no hope of escape from his supremacy. He was the head of an 
old dynasty, and he ruled over a nation which had never lost ground 
from the time it had entered the European system. Nevertheless, the 
opportunity came. The course he pursued towards Turkey in 1853 
gave to France and England good cause for war, and for breaking 
that power which was so offensive in itself, and so arrogantly wielded. 
It was impossible for England to consent to give up the East to him; 
and war was welcome to the new ruler of France, who had an oppor- 
tunity to deal a damaging blow to the chief of the Continental 
powers which had overthrown the first Napoleon, and at the same 
time to gratify the national pride. The contest that followed, though 
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it did not essentially weaken the Russian empire, nevertheless deprived 
it of the leadership of Europe, and removed the Muscovite nightmare 
which had oppressed that continent for a generation. It did more. It 
made possible, and even easy, the changes in Europe that followed so 
fast upon the humiliation of Russia. The kingdom of Italy could 
never have been called into existence had the power of Nicholas re- 
mained unshaken ; and the continuance of the system of Nicholas would 
have implied a resolute and successful opposition to that German policy 
which triumphed in 1866. The Russia that existed from 1814 to 1854 
was as much oggbdsed to the unification of Germany as ever was France 
in the days of the old monarchy. Such men as Cavour, Garibaldi, 
and Bismarck never could have accomplished what we have seen them 
bring about, had the strength of the Northern colossus remained un- 
broken. Even the Sepoy war could not have occurred, had not the 
Indian soldiers been impressed by the unfounded conviction, — which 
they shared with men who had better means of knowing the truth, — 
that the English army had made a poor figure in the contest with Russia. 

It is singular that a contest so important in itself, and destined to 
have consequences so momentous, as the war between Russia and the 
Western Alliance, should have remained so long without a competent 
historian. The books which have been written upon it would fill many 
shelves ; but they are either partial narratives, or semi-scientific in their 
character, or have been prepared for some special purpose. The gen- 
eral histories of the war do not rise above the rank of compilations, and 
the authors of them have not had access to the best authorities. Mr. 
Kinglake’s work is the most striking exception to the truth of this re- 
mark ; and even that is not a history of the war. It is the history of 
“ The Invasion of the Crimea”; and, though the operations consequent 
upon that invasion were so striking as to concentrate attention, and to 
cause men often to speak of the “ Crimean war,” it is not to be for- 
gotten that the contest began almost a year before the Allies saw 
Sebastopol, and that it was waged in Asia as well as in Europe, on 
the Danube as well as on the Alma, in the Baltic as well as in the 
Euxine. Then Mr. Kinglake writes only of that part of the war in 
the Crimea which closed at the death of Lord Raglan, June 28, 1854, 
ten weeks before the storming of the Malakhoff, and almost nine months 
before the contest was brought to a close. So far as his work extends, 
it satisfies every expectation, and makes us regret that he did not so 
plan it as to make it include a full account of the entire war. Mr. 
Kinglake’s reputation as a writer leaves no occasion to speak of the 
style of his narrative, and we are convinced that he has written with as 
much honesty as spirit. 
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The volume before us, which contains the matter to be found in 
the third and fourth volumes of the English edition, is a history of 
thirty-five days, beginning with the evening after the battle of the 
Alma, on the 20th of September, 1854, and ending with the evening 
after the battle of Balaklava, on the 25th of October. A great critic — 
now no more — has objected to Orme’s work on the foundation of the 
British empire in India, that it is minute even to tediousness; adding 
that in one of his volumes “ he allots, on an average, a closely printed 
quarto page to the events of every forty-eight hours.” What would he 
have said had he lived to read the work of an historian superior “in 
style and power of painting” to Orme, who allots on an average nearly 
a closely printed duodecimo page to the events of every forty-eight 
minutes? We do not dbject to this minuteness of narrative, for Mr, 
Kinglake is writing for a specific purpose, and we obtain from his vig- 
orous pages a clear idea of the causes of the failure of the Allies to carry 
through their original plan, which was based on the belief that Sebas- 
topol would fall before their efforts in a few days. 

The curreut notion is, that the English were responsible for the long 
and costly siege of Sebastopol; that their timidity and sluggishness 
was a drag upon the vivacity and energy of the French ; and that such 
men as St. Arnaud and Canrobert were restrained by Lord Raglan 
from the adoption of measures that would have given Sebastopol to the 
Allies as quickly as Wellington took Peronne. This estimate of the 
relative military merits of the two parties to the Western Alliance 
began to prevail at the very beginning of the war, and it has gained in 
strength almost to the present time. It had its origin in the almost 
universal conviction that the French are the first of nations in respect to 
the martial virtues ; while the English, though of undoubted courage, and 
stubborn to a fault in action, are not otherwise good soldiers. French 
writers have afforded support to this assumption that English slowness 
was the cause of that delay which fixed the Allied armies around Se- 
bastopol, when by active measures they might have entered it eleven 
months before the Russians evacuated it on the fall of the Malakhoff. 
It was not till Mr. Kinglake appeared in the field that the English side 
could obtain a hearing. 

The first part of his work, which appeared six years ago, was devoted 
for the most part to the preliminaries of the war, and hardly touched 
upon military proceedings ; but the second part relates almost entirely 
to the conduct of the war, and shows clearly where the trouble was 
with the Allies. The French generals showed the same lack of ap- 
preciation of the character of the war which was exhibited by some 
of our generals during the recent struggle. There are, indeed, some 
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striking points of resemblance between the errors of the Allies in 
1854 and the errors of Americans in 1864, which should render us 
more charitable than we sometimes are when we discuss the history 
of the war in the Crimea. Between the operations against Sebastopol 
and the operations against Richmond there is much in common. From 
the beginning of the expedition to the Crimea to the fall of Sebastopol 
about eleven months elapsed: it was was eleven months, wellnigh to a 
day, from General Grant’s first movement against Richmond to the 
entrance of the national forces into that much-sought city. The long 
siege of Sebastopol was the consequence of the neglect of the Allies 
to seize the Malakhoff, which might have been taken with little exer- 
tion immediately after their arrival before the town; and the long siege 
of Richmond was the consequence of the neglect of our forces to seize 
Petersburg, which was open to seizure for six weeks after the begin- 
ning of the last Virginian campaign. In each case the neglect arose 
from want of information; and in each case the want of information 
led to the loss of thousands of lives and the expenditure of millions 
of money. The Russian war was drawn out to great length because 
the Allies did not know the key of the position they were assailing ; 
and the Secession war was prolonged full half a year because it was not 
seen that the vital point of the Rebel position lay miles from the Rebel 
capital. The Allies, after losing, or throwing away, as Mr. Kinglake 
shows, several opportunities to win the stake for which they played, 
were forced to adopt the “ hammering” process, and to beat down or 
carry the strong works that were created by the genius of Todleben. 
English critics see, or affect to see, something providential in the 
course that events tock in the Crimea in consequence of the failure 
of the Allies to take possession of Sebastopol immediately after their 
brilliant victory of the Alma. Russia, they say, was reduced to the 
necessity of defending Sebastopol, and this exhausted both means and 
men, as that town lies at the southern extremity of the Czar’s domin- 
ions, and could be reached only by long and toilsome marches, in the 
course of which thousands of men perished. This idea is not original 
with English critics. They are indebted for it to no less a personage 
than Napoleon III. When the siege of Sebastopol was at its height, 
the French Emperor compared it to a running sore, through which all 
the strength of the sufferer was passing away. The figure, though im- 
perial, is more striking than elegant, and should rank with the coarsest 
as well as most famous of the facetia of the Emperor Vespasian. But 
the object of war is to succeed,— to win victories as rapidly, as de- 
cisively, and as brilliantly as possible, so as to bring the moral power 
of the world to the support of the victors. Had the Allies taken 
Sebastopol in three or four days after the Alma, destroyed the Euxine 
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fleet and the fortifications of the town, and seized the stores there de- 
posited, they would have accomplished far more than was attained by 
the capture of the Malakhoff almost a year later. It would have been 
impossible to disguise the fact that the great military monarchy which 
had governed Europe for a generation had proved unequal to the 
task of defending that stronghold which had been created as the 
base of operations against the East. The Allies would have been 
able to attack other parts of the Czar’s dominions, and the Eastern 
question, which still perplexes nations with fear of change, could have 
rested for half a century. It is not impossible that the Polish 
question too might have been settled, and Poland have been re- 
created, to serve as the shield of Europe. Even Austria has been dis- 
posed, since 1814, to consent to the revival of the Polish nation; and 
she would not have hesitated to join a European Alliance to effect 
such a revival, had the Allies been entirely successful in the Crimea 
immediately upon their invasion of that peninsula. As matters turned, 
the Allies, instead of taking Sebastopol, were put on the defensive, 
and had to fight long and hard to maintain their hold on Crimean 
ground, that they might be able, when reinforced, to besiege the town. 
Their command of the sea enabled them to bring up reinforcements in 
great numbers, and to do so without loss, while the Russians were com- 
pelled to send their men by long and forced marches, so that many of 
them died without seeing the country they had been ordered to defend, 
and those who reached it did so in a state of extreme exhaustion. It 
was the naval power of the Allies that enabled them to effect their pur- 
pose, so far as that purpose was effected. They owed as much to their 
ships as we owed to ours in the contest we waged against the Rebel con- 
federacy. 

Mr. Kinglake devotes almost two hundred pages of his second vol- 
ume (of the American edition) to an account of the battle of Bala- 
klava, in the course of which occurred that wild incident, the charge 
of the Light Brigade. Less has been said of his account of Lord 
Cardigan’s memorable charge than might have been expected, — prob- 
ably because that brilliant cavalry commander is dead. Had he lived, 
he would doubtless have had criticisms to make on some of Mr. King- 
lake’s observations. The charge was the consequence of a misunder- 
standing, which leaves no indelible stain on the reputation of any 
man. Lord Raglan’s “third order” seems plain enough to us, who 
know exactly what he intended it should mean because we have all 
the explanations that make it perfectly clear; but he must be a bold 
man who can say that, under the circumstances in which it was re- 
ceived, he would have given to it a different interpretation from that 
which it received from Lord Lucan. Then came the “fourth order,” 
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which led to the charge; and though Mr. Kinglake may be right in 
saying that there is no word in that order “which is either obscure or 
misleading,” it was a most unlucky circumstance that it should have 
been conveyed to Lord Lucan by Captain Nolan, whose manner was 
highly offensive to his superior officer, against whom he seemed to insin- 
uate a charge of cowardice. Nolan assumed, we think, that Lord Lucan 
knew the state of things on the field as well as he himself did, who had 
just overlooked it; whereas Lord Lucan had no such knowledge; and 
he inferred that his superior officer objected to making an attack which 
he had been.g#tfered to make. But the two men were thinking of 
entirely different positions, — Nolan, of the Causeway Heights; Lucan, 
of the North Valley. No explanation being made, the charge was 
ordered, and Nolan was killed before he could bring about an explana- 
tion. No fair-minded man can fail to sympathize with Lord Lucan, 
who was placed in the most distressing position that a soldier can 
occupy, and whose error of interpretation was such as nine officers 
out of ten might have fallen into without any impeachment of their 
capacity. He obeyed what he believed to be a most extraordinary 
order, and his conduct was strictly soldier-like. Lord Cardigan also 
obeyed orders, after making such representations as he thought cir- 
cumstances demanded. Mr. Kinglake follows him down that “ valley 
of death” into which rode the “ noble six hundred,” — men deserving 
to rank with those who held the pass of Thermopyle against the entire 
power of Persia. Nothing can be more entrancing than his narrative, 
in which every incident of the charge is told that his conscientious and 
well-directed labors have enabled him to recover and to preserve. As 
a French officer said at the time, “It was not war,” — for war is a 
business, as much so as the buying and selling of cotton or flour, — but 
it was a most daring and dashing act, which will live long in men’s 
memories, and will never be recalled without causing the blood to course 
more rapidly. Mr. Kinglake comes to the conclusion, in summing up 
the results of the battle of Balaklava, “that there was no such. de- 
cisive inclination of the balance as to give to one side or the other the 
advantage which men calla victory.” This means that it was “a drawn 
battle”; but we incline to the opinion that the advantage of the 
Russians on the 25th of October was sufficient to lead to that attack 
on the Allies which they made eleven days later, and which brought 
about the combat of giants at Inkermann. In this, though they were 
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. repulsed, they dealt so severe a blow to the invading force, that the 


fall of Sebastopol was delayed till the close of the next summer. Had 
they not felt that the battle of Balaklava was, on the whole, favorable 
to them, they would not have ventured to repeat their attempt on so 
great a scale so soon after testing the power of the Allies in the field. 
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ERRATUM. 


Page 551, line 5, for “ wind” read “mind.” 





